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BUFFON'S 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  CAMEL  AND  THE  DROMEDARY. 


THESE  two  names  do  not  include  two  differ- 
ent species,  but  only  two  distinct  races,  sub- 
sisting from  time  immemorial  in  the  camel 
species.  The  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only 
perceptible  character  by  which  they  differ, 
consists  in  the  camel's  bearing  two  hunches  on 
the  back,  and  the  dromedary  only  one,  who  is 
also  less,  and  not  so  strong  as  the  camel ;  but 
both  of  them  herd  and  intermix  together,  and 
■the  production  from  this  cross  breed  is  more 
vigorous,  and  of  greater  value,  than  the  others, 
^oi,.  viii.  B  Tiiesc 
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formable  thereto;  especially  when  those  are 
not  modified  by  the  influence  of  other  climates. 
It  has  been  tried,  but  without  effect,  to  multi- 
ply camels  in  Spain  ;  they  have  also  in  vain 
been  transported  to  America,  but  they  have 
neither  succeeded  in  the  one  climate,  nor  in  the 
other,  and  ihey  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
the  East  Indies  beyond  Surat  and  Ormus  :  not 
that  we  mean  to  say  absolutely  that  they  can- 
not subsist  and  increase  in  the  East  Indies, 
Spain,  America,  and  even  in  colder  countries, 
as  in   France,  Germany,  &c.      By  keeping 
them  during  the  winter  in  warm  stables,  feed- 
ing and  treating  them  with  care,  not  letting 
them  labour,  or  suffering  them  to  walk  out 
but  when  the  weather  is  fine,  they  might  be 
kept  alive  and  we  might  even  hope  to  see  them 
multiply ;  but  such  productions  are  small  and 
imbecile,  and  the  parents  themselves  are  weak 
and  languid.     They  lose,  therefore,  all  their 
value  in  these  climates,  and,  instead  of  being 
useful,  they  are  very  expensive  to  bring  up, 
while  in  their  native  country  they  may  be  said 
to  compose  all  the  wealth  of  their  masters. 

The  Arabs  regard  the  camel  as  a  present 
from  Heaven,  a  sacred  animal,  without  whose 
aid  they  could  neither  subsist,  trade,  nor  travel. 
The  milk  of  these  beasts  is  their  common  nou- 
rishment : 
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risliment:  they  likewise  eat  their  flesh,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  young  ones,  which  they  rec- 
kon very  good.     The  hair  of  these  animals, 
which  is  fine  and  soft,  and  is  renewed  every 
year,  serves  them  to  make  stutls  for  their  cloth- 
ing and  their  furniture.     Blest  wilh  their  ca- 
mels, they  not  only  want  for  nothing,  but  they 
even  fear  nothing.     In  a  single  day  they  can 
traverse  a  tract  of  fifty  leagues  into  the  desert, 
and  thus  escape  from  their  enemies.     All  the 
armies  in  the  world  would  perish  in  pursuit  of 
a  Iroop  of  Arabs  ;  and  hence  they  are  no  fur- 
ther submissive  than  they  please.     Let  any  one 
figure  to  himself  a  country  witliout  verdure 
and  without  water;    a  burning  sun,  a  sky  al- 
ways clear,  plains  covered  with  sand,   and 
mountains  still  more  parciied,  over  which  the 
eye  extends  and  tlie  sight  is  lost,  without  be- 
ing stopped  by  a  single  livifig  object ;  a  dead 
earth  constantly  whirled  about  by  the  winds, 
presenting  nothing  but  bones,  flints  scattered 
here  and  there,  rocks  perpendicular,  or  over- 
thrown ;  a  desert  entirely  naked,  where  tlie  tra- 
veller never  drew  his  breath  under  a  friendly 
shade,  where  nothing  accompanies  him,  and 
where  nothing  reminds  him  of  an  animated 
nature  ;  an  absolute  solitude,  a  thousand  times 
more  frightful  than  that  of  the  deepest  torests; 
for  trees  appear  as  beings  to  the  nHin,   who 

thus 
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thus  desolate,  thus  naked,  and  tlius  lost,  in 
an  unbounded  void,  looks  over  all  the  extend- 
ed space  as  his  tomb:  the  light  of  the  day, 
more  dismal  than  the  shade  of  the  night,  serves 
but  to  renew  the  idea  of  his  own  wretchedness 
and  irapotencies,  and  to  present  before  his 
eyes  the  horror  of  his  situation,  by  extending 
round  him  the  immense  abyss  which  separates 
him  from  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth ;  an 
immensity  which  he,  in  vain,  attempts  to  over- 
run; for  hunger,  thirst,  and  burning  heat, 
haunt  every  weary  moment  that  remains  be- 
tween despair  and  death. 

Nevertheless,  the  Arab  has  found  means,  by 
the  aid  of  the  camel,  to  surmount  these  diffi- 
<iulties,  and  even  to  appropriate  to  himself 
these  frightful  gaps  of  Nature :  they  serve  him 
for  an  asylum,  ihey  secure  his  repose,  and 
maintain  his  independence.— But  why  does 
not  man  know  how  to  make  use  of  any  thing 
without  abuse  ?  This  same  free,  independent, 
tranquil,  and  even  rich  Arab,  instead  of  re- 
specting these  deserts  as  the  ramparts  of  his 
liberty,  sullies  them  with  his  guilt ;  he  tra- 
verses them  to  rob  the  neighbouring  nations  of 
their  slaves  and  gold  ;  he  makes  use  of  them 
to  exercise  his  robberies,  which,  unfortunately 
he  enjoys  more  than  his  liberty  ;  for  his  enter- 
prizes  arc  almost  always  successful.    Notwith  • 

^tandinsT 
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standing  the  cautipn  of  his  neighbours,  and  the 
superiority  of  their  forces,  he  escapes  their 
pursuit,  and  carries  away  with  impunity  all 
that  he  has  plundered  them  of. 

An  Arab,  who  destines  hims-elf  to  this  busi- 
ness of  land  piracy,  early  hardens  himself  to 
the  fatigue  of  travelling;  he  accustoms  himself 
to  the  want  of  sleep,  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst, 
9,nd  heat.  For  the  same  purpose  he  instructs 
his  camels,  he  brings  them  up,  and  exercises 
thera  in  the  same  method.  A  few  days  after 
their  birth,  he  bends  their  legs  under  their  bel- 
lies, forces  them  to  remain  on  the  earth,  and  in 
this  situation  loads  them  with  a  heavyweight, 
and  which  he  only  relieves  them  from  to  put 
on  greater.  Instead  of  suffering  them  to  feed 
at  pleasure,  and  to  drink  when  they  are  thirsty, 
he  regulates  their  repasts,  and  by  degrees  in- 
creases them  to  greater  distances  between  each 
meal,  diminishing  also,  at  the  same  time,  the 
quantity  of  their  food.  When  they  are  tole- 
rably strong,  he  exercises  them  in  the  course  ; 
he  excites  their  emulation  by  the  example  of 
horses,  and  by  degrees  renders  tliem  as  swift, 
and,  more  robust.  At  length,  wlien  he  is  as- 
sured of  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  liis 
camels,  and  that  they  can  endure  hunger  and 
thirst,  he  (ken  loads  thera  with  \\hatever  is 

Jieccssary 
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necessary  for  Iiis  and  their  subsistence,  departs 
■vvilh  them,  arrives  unexpected  at  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  stops  the  first  passenger  he  sees, 
pillages  the  straggling  habitations,  loads  his 
camels  with  his  booty,  and  if  he  is  pursued,  if 
he  is  obliged  to  expedite  his  retreat,  it  is  then 
that  he  displays  all  his  own,  and  his  animal's 
talents.      Mounted    on    one    of  his  swiftest 
camels,  he  conducts  the  troop,  makes  them 
travel  day  and  night,almost  without  stopping 
either  to  eat  or  drink ;  and  in  this  manner,  he 
easily  passes  over  the  space  of  three  hundred 
leagues  in  eight  days  ;  and  during  all  that  time 
of  fatigue  and  travel,  he  never  unloads  his 
camels,  and  only  allows  them  an  hour  of  re- 
pose, and  a  ball  of  paste  each  day.     They 
often  run  in  this  manner  for  nine  or  ten  days 
without  meeting  with  any  water,  and  when, 
by  chance,  there  is  a  pool  at  some  distance, 
they  smell  the  water  at  more  than  half  a  league 
brfore  ihey  come  to  it.     Thirst  makes  them 
redouble  their  pace,   and    then    they   drink 
enough  for  all  the  time  past,  and  for  as  long 
to  come ;   for  they  often  travel  many  weeks, 
and  their  abstinence  endures  as  iong  as  they 
are  upon  their  journey ♦ 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbary, 
&c.  all  their  merchandize  is  carried  by  camels, 

whijcU 
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uhich  of  all  conveyances  is  the  most  ready  and 
cheapest.  Merchants  and  other  travellers 
assemble  themselves  in  caravans  to  avoid  the 
insults  and  robberies  of  the  Arabs.  These 
caravans  are  often  very  numerous,  and  always 
composed  of  more  camels  than  men.  Each 
camel  is  loaded  according  to  his  strength,*  and 
of  this  they  are  themselves  so  conscious  that 
when  overloaded  they  refuse  to  proceed,  but 
remain  in  their  resting  posture  till  their  bur- 
then be  lighted. 

Large  camels  generally  carry  1000,  or  even 
ISOOlbs.  weight,  and  the  smaller  6  or  700. 
In  these  commercial  journeys,  they  do  not 
travel  quick,  and  as  the  route  is  often  seven  or 
eight  hundred  leagues,  they  regulate  their  mo- 
tions and  journeys  ;  they  only  walk,  and  go 
every  day  teti  or  twelve  leagues  ;  they  are  un- 
loaded every  evening,  and  afe  suffered  to  feed 
at  liberty.     In  a  country  where  there  is  plenty 
of  pasture,  they  eat  enough  in  one  hour  to 
ruminate  the  whole  night,  and  to  serve  them 
twenty-four ;  but  they  seldom  meet  with  such 
pastures,  and  this  delicate  food  is  not  necessary^ 
for  them.     They  even  seem  to  prefer  worm- 
wood, thistles,  nettles,  furze,  and  other  thorny 
vegetables  to  the  softest  herbs ;  and  as  long  as 
VOL.  vm.  C  they 

*  The  Orientalists  call  the  camel  the  :h;p  o/the  itsart.  al- 
luding to  the  heavy  loads  which  it  carries. 
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tbey  dan  find  plants  to  brouze  on,  they  easily 
dispense  with  drink. 

But,  this  facility,  with  which  they  abstain 
so  long  from  drink,  is  not  pure  habit,  but 
rather  an  effect  of  their  formal  ion*  Inde- 
pendently of  the  four  stomachs,  which  are 
common  to  ruminating  animals,  the  camel  is 
possessed  of  a  fifth  bag,  which  serves  him  as  a 
reservoir  to  retain  the  water.  This  fifth  sto- 
mach is  peculiar  to  tlie  camel ;  it  is  so  large  as 
to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  water,  Avhere  it 
remains  without  corrupting,  or  the  other  ali- 
ments being  able  to  mix  with  it.  When  the 
animal  is  pressed  with  thirsty  or  lias  occasion 
to  macerate  his  dry  food  for  ruminaling,  he 
causes  a  part  of  this  water  to  re-ascend  into  the 
paunch,  and  even  into  the  oesophagus,  by  a 
simple  contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  virtue  of  this  very  singular  conforma- 
tion, that  the  camel  can  remain  several  days 
without  drink,  and  that  he  can  take  at  one 
time  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  which 
continues  pure  and  limpid  in  this  reservoir, 
because  neitlier  the  liquors  of  the  body,  nor  tlie 
juices  of  digestion  are  able  to  mix  with  it. 

If  we  compare  the  deformities,  or  rather  the 
non-conformities  of  the  camel  with  other  qua- 
drupeds, we  cannot  dpubt  but  his  nature  has 
feecn  considerably  altered  by  constrain t^slavery, 

and 
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a«(l  coiriinual  labour.  The  camel  is  Ihe  most 
completely,  Ibe  most  laboriously,  and  the  most 
anciently  enslaved  of  all  domestic  animals ; 
the  most  anciently,  because  he  inhabits  cli- 
mates ^vlicre  man  was  the  most  early  civilised  ; 
tlie  most  completely,  because  in  the  other  spe- 
cies of  domestic  animals,  such  as  the  horse, 
the  dog,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  hog,  &c.  we 
find  some  individuals  in  their  natural  state, 
which  have  not  y^t  been  subjected  by  man; 
but  the  whole  species  of  the  camel  is  enslaved, 
and  not  any  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  their 
primitive  state  of  independence  and  liberty; 
and  lastly,  he  is  the  most  laborious  slave,  be- 
cause he  has  neverbeen  trained, either  for  shew, 
as  are  many  horses,  or  for  amusement,  as  are 
almost  all  dogs,  or  for  the  use  of  the  table,  as 
are  the  ox,  the  hog,  the  sheep,  &c.  He  is  the 
only  beast  of  burden  whom  man  has  not  har- 
nessed, or  taught  to  draw,  but  whose  body  is 
looked  upon  as  a  living  carriage,  which  may 
be  loaded  and  oppressed,  even  during  his  time 
of  rest;  and  when  in  haste  slccjjs  under  the 
pressure  of  a  heavy  burden,  his  legs  bent  under 
him,  and  the  weight  of  his  body  resting  upon 
liis  stomach.  This  animal  always  bears  the 
marks  of  slavery  and  pain.  Below  the  breast, 
upon  the  sternum,  there  is  a  large  callosity,  as 
tough  as  horn,  and  similar  ones  upon  the  joints 

of 
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of  his  legs ;  althoogb  these  callosities  are  to  be 
met  with  on  every  camel,  yet  they  themselves 
prove  that  they  are  not  natural,  but  produced 
by  excessive  constraint  and  pain,  from  being 
often  found  filled  with  pus.     The  breast  and 
legs,  therefore,  are  deformed  by  these  callo-r 
sities :  the  back  is  also  disfigured  with  a  double 
or  single  hunch,  and  both  these  hunches  and 
callosities  are  perpetuated  from  one  generation 
to  another.     As  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  de- 
formity proceeds  from  the  custom  of  forcing 
them  when  quite  young  to  lay  on  their  sto- 
machs, with  tlieir  legs  bent  under  them,  and 
in  that  cramped  posture,  to  bear  not  only  the 
weight  of  their  bodies,  but  also  the  burthens 
which  are  put  upon  them;  it  must  be  presumed, 
that  the  hunch  or  hunches,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  unequal  compression  of  heavy  burthens, 
which  may  have  raised  the  flesh,  and  puffed  up 
the  fat  and  skin ;  for  these  hunches  are  not  bo- 
ny, but  composed  of  a  fleshy  substance,  partly 
of  the  same  consistence  as  the  udder  of  a  cow. 
Thus  the  callosities  and  the  hunches  should  be 
equally  regarded  as  deformities  produced  by 
the  continuance  of  labour,  and  constraint  of 
body  ;  and  though  at  first  accidental  and  in- 
dividual, they  are  now  become  general  and 
permanent  in  the  whole  species.     It  may  also 
be  presumed,  that  the  bng  which  contains  the 

water, 
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water,  and  which  is  only  an  appendix  to  the 
paunch,  has  bee>i  produced  by  a  forced  exten- 
sion of  this  vivscera.  The  animal  after  enduring 
thirst  for  a  long  time  by  taking  at  one  time  as 
much,  and,  perhaps  more  water  than  the  sto^ 
mach  could  contain,  tliis  membrane  would  be* 
come  extended  and  dilated,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  stomach  of  sheep,  which  extends 
and  acquires  a  capacity  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  its  aliment.     The  stomach  is  very 
small  in  sheep  that  are  fed  with  grain,  while  it 
becomes  very  large  in  those  that  are  fed  with 
herbage. 

These  conjectures  would  be  fully  confirmed, 
or  destroyed,  if  any  of  these  animals  could  be 
found  wild  to  compare  with  the  domestic ; 
but  these  animals  do  not  exist  any  where  in  a 
jiatural  state,  or  if  they  do,  no  one  has  yet  re- 
marked or  described  tbera ;  we  must,  therefore, 
suppose,  that  all  which  is  good  and  fair  about 
them  they  owe  to  Nature,  and  that  all  that  ii 
defective  and  defurmcd  is  occasioned  by  the 
labour  and  slavery  imposed  on  them  by  the 
empire  of  man.  These  poor  animals  must 
suffer  a  great  deal,  as  they  make  lamentable 
cries,  especially  when  overloaded ;  but,  not- 
withstanding  tliey  are  continually  oppressed, 
they  have  as  ranch  spirit  as  docility.  At  the 
^rst  biga  they  bend  their  legs,  and  kneel  upon 

(he 
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the  ground,  to  be  loaded,  thus  saving  (lie 
trouble  of  HHing  up  the  burden  to  any  great 
height.  As  soon  as  they  are  loaded  they  raise 
themselves  up  again  without  any  assistance, 
and  the  conductor,  mounted  on  one  of  them, 
precedes  the  whole  troop  who  follow  in  the 
same  pace  as  he  leads.  They  want  neither 
"whip  nor  spur,  but  when  they  begin  to  be 
fatigued  their  conductors  support  their  spiri  , 
or  rather  charm  their  weariness,  by  a  song,  or 
the  sound  of  some  instrument.  When  they 
■want  to  prolong  the  day's  journey  they  give  the 
animals  but  one  hour's  rest,  after  which,  re- 
newing their  song,  they  proceed  on  their  way 
for  several  hours  more,  and  the  singing  conr 
tinues  until  they  come  to  another  resting 
place  ;  then  the  camels  again  kneel  down,  and 
are  eased  of  their  loads,  by  the  cords  being 
untied,  and  the  bales  rolling  down  on  each 
side.  In  this  cramped  posture,  with  their  bel- 
lies couched  upon  the  earth,  they  sleep  in 
the  midst  of  their  baggage,  whicli  is  tied  on 
again  the  next  morning  with  as  much  readi- 
ness and  facility  as  it  was  untied  before  they 
went  to  rest. 

The  callosities  and  tumours  on  their  breast 
and  legs,  the  bruises  and  wounds  of  the  skin, 
the  entire  shedding  their  hair,  the  hunger, 
thirst,  and  leanness  of  these  animals  are  not 
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llicir  only  inconveniences  ;  they  arc  prepared 
for  all  these  evils  by  one  still  greater,  namely, 
castration.  They  leave  but  oiie  male  for  eight 
or  ten  females,  and  all  the  camels  of  burden 
are  commonly  geldings;  they  are  weaker 
without  doubt  than  those  which  arc  not  mu- 
tilated, but  they  are  more  tracta;ble,  and  ready 
for  employ  at  all  times  ;  while  the  others  arc 
not  only  ungovernable  but  even  furious,  in 
the  rutting  time,  which  remains  forty  days, 
and  returns  every  spring  ;  when,  it  is  affirmed, 
they  continually  foaraj  and  one  or  two  red 
vesicles,  as  large  as  a  hog's  bladder,  issue  from 
iheir  mouths.  At  this  lime  they  eat  very 
little,  attack  and  bite  animalsj  and  even  their 
masters,  to  whom  at  other  times  they  qre  very- 
submissive. 

The  camel  does  not  copulate  like  other 
quadrupeds,  forthe  female  sinks  upon  her  knees 
and  receives  (he  male  in  the  same  situation  as 
she  rests,  slieps,  or  is  loaded.  This  posttire, 
to  which  they  are  easily  accustomed,  becomes 
natural  to  them,  since  they  assume  it  at  the 
time  of  their  copulation.  The  female  goes 
ubout  twelvemonths  with  young,  and,  like  all 
Jarge  quadrupeds,  produces  but  one  at  a  birth: 
they  iiave  great  plenty  of  milk,  which  is  thick 
and  nourishing,  even  for  the  human  species, 

when 
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tvlien  mixed  will]  a  great  quantity  of  watet; 
The  females  seldom  do  any  labour  ^vlieu  uitll 
young,  but  are  suffered  to  bring  forth  at  li-» 
berty.     Tlic   advantages  derived  from   their 
produce,  and  their  milk j  perhaps  surpasses  that 
which  would  be  gained  by  their  labour ;  never- 
theless, in  some  places  a  great  part  of  the  fe- 
males undergo  castration,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  fit  for  labour ;  and  it  is  pretended, 
that  this  operation,  instead  of  diminishing  aug-* 
ments  their  strength  and  vigour,  and  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance.     In  general 
the  fatter  camels  are,  the  more  capable  they  are 
of  enduring  great   fatigue.     Their  hunches 
appear  to  be  formed  from  the  superabundance 
of  nourishment,  for  in  long  journeys,  where 
they  are  stinted  in  their  food,  and  where  they 
suffer  both  hunger  and  thirst,  these  hunches 
gradually  diminish,  and  are  reduced  so  flat  that 
their  places  arc  only  discovered  by  the  length 
of  the  hair,  which  is  always  longer  on  these 
parts  than  on  the  rest  of  the  back  ;  the  leanness 
of  the  body  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
hunches  diminish.   The  Moors,  who  transport 
all  their  merchandize  from  Barbary  and  frorti 
Numidia  into   Ethiopia,   depart  with   their 
camels  well  loaded,  who  are  then  very  fat  and 
■vigorous,  but  bring  the  same  animals  back  so 
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lean  that  they  commonly  sell  thera  at  a  low 
price  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desart,  who  fatten 
them  anew. 

The  ancients  have  affirmed  that  these  ani- 
mals arc  capable  of  generating  at  the  age  of 
three  years :  this  appears  to  me  rather  doubtful, 
for  at  that  age  they  have  not  attained  half  their 
growth.  The  genital  member  of  the  male, 
like  that  of  the  bull,  is  very  long  and  slender  ; 
it  tends  forward  during  copulation,  like  that  of 
every  other  animal ;  but  in  its  usual  state,  it  is 
bent  backwards,  and  voids  the  urine  between 
the  legs,  so  that  the  male  and  female  pass  their 
urine  in  the  same  manner.  The  young  camel 
sucks  its  mother  twelve  months,  and  when  de- 
signed for  labour,  to  make  him  strong  and  ro- 
bust they  leave  him  at  liberty  to  suck  or  graze 
for  a  longer  time,  nor  begin  to  load  or  put  him 
to  work  till  he  has  attained  the  age  of  four 
years.  The  camel  commonly  lives  forty  or  fif- 
ty years,which  term  of  life  is  proportioned  to 
the  time  of  its  growth.  It  is  without  any 
foundation  that  some  authors  have  advanced 
that  he  lives  a  hundred  years. 

By  uniting  under  one  point  of  view  all  the 
qualities  of  this  animal,  and  all  the  advantages 
which  are  gained  hy  him,  he  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  tlic  most  useful  of  all  the 
creatures  under  subordination  to  man.  Gold 
VOL.  VIII.  D  and 
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and  silk  are  not  the  true  riches  of  the  east,  the 
camel  is  the  treasure  of  Asia.  He  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  elephant,  as  he  docs  as 
much  labour,  and  consumes  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  food.  Besides  the  whole  species 
is  subjected  toman,  who  propagates  and  mul- 
tiplies i{  as  much  as  he  pleases.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  clepliants,  whom  they  cannot  mul- 
tiply, can  only  subdue  them  individually,  and 
that  with  great  troul)le  and  difficulty.  The 
camel  is  not  only  of  greater  value  than  the 
elephant  but  perhaps  not  of  less  than  the  horse, 
the  ass,  and  the  ox,  when  all  their  advantages 
are  united.  He  carries  as  much  as  tsvo mules, 
and  not  only  eats  less,  but  feeds  on  herbs 
as  coarse  as  the  ass.  The  female  furnishes  milk 
longer  than  the  cow  ;  the  flesh  of  young 
camels  is  as  good  and  wholesome  as  veal ;  their 
hair  is  finer,and  more  sought  after  than  the  best 
wool.  Even  their  excrements  are  useful,  for 
sal  ammoniac  is  made  of  their  urine,  and  their 
dung,  when  dried  and  powdered,  serves  them 
for  litter,  as  well  as  the  horses,  with  whom 
they  often  travel  in  countries  where  neither 
straw  nor  hay  is  known.  To  conclude,  they 
also  make  excellent  fewelof  this  dung,  which 
burns  freely,  gives  a  flame  as  clear,  and  almost 
as  lively,  as  that  of  dry  wood,  and  which  is  of 
great  use  in  the  deserts,  where  not  a  tree  is  to 

be 
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be  seen,  and  where,  from  the  deficiency  of 
combustible  matters,  tire  is  ahnost  as  scarce  as 
water. 


TUEBUFFALOjTIIE  BONASUS,THE  AUROCHS, 
THE  BISON,  AND  THE  ZEBU*. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Buffalo  is  now  common 
in  Greece,  and  tame  in  Italy,  it  was  known  by 
neither  the  ancient  Greeks  nor  Romans  ;  for  he 
never  had  a  name  in  (he  language  of  these 
people.  The  word  buffalo^  even  indicates  a 
foreign  origin,  not  derived  either  from  the 
Greek  or  Latin  tongues.  In  effect,  this  ani- 
mal is  originally  a  native  ofthe  warmest  climates 
of  Africa  and  India,  and  was  not  transported 
and  naturalized  in  Italy, till  towards  the  seventh 
century.  The  moderns  very  improperly  ;i  pply 
the  name  of  buhalus  to  this  animal,  which, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  implies  indeed,  an  African 
animal,  but  very  different  from  the  buffalo,  as 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  many  passages  of 
ancient  authors.  Ifwe  would  ascribe  the  buba- 
lus  to  any  particular  genus,  it  rather  belongs  to 
that  of  (he  antelope,  than  to  that  of  the  ox  or 
the  buffalo*.     Belon   having    seen  a    small 

hunched 

*  Upon  the  first  publication  of  Buffbn's  Histoy,  M.  Cae- 
tani  made  some  remarks  upon  the  assertioa  that  the  buffalo 
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hunched  ox  at  Cairo,  -which  differed  from  the 
buffalo  and  common  ox,  imagined  it  might  be 
the  huhalus  of  the  ancients;  but  if  he  had 
carefully  compared  the  characters  of  the  hu' 
balus  given  by  the  ancients,  with  those  of  this 
small  ox,  he  would  have  discovered  his  error  ; 
besides,  we  can  speak  of  it  with  decision,  for 
we  have  seen  this  small  hunched  ox  alive,  and 
having  compared  the  description  we  have 
given  of  it  with  that  of  Belon,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  same  animal.  It  was 
shewn  at  the  fair  at  Paris  in  1752,  under  the 
name  of  the  zehu;  which  we  have  adopted  to 
describe  this  animal  by,  for  it  is  a  particular 
breed  of  the  ox,  and  not  a  species  of  the  buf- 
falo or  bubalus. 

Aristotle,  speaking  of  oxen,  only  mentions 
the  common  ox,  except  saying,  that  among  the 
Arachotas  in  India,  there  are  wild  oxen,  which 
differ  from  the  domestic  ones  as  much  as  wild 
boars  differ  from  hogs ;  but  in  another  part,  he 
gives  the  description  of  a  wild  ox  of  Pasonia, 

a  pro- 
had  no  name  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages  and  with  a 
great  display  of  erudition,  in  a  letter  to  Buffon,  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  there  ivere  words  in  both  these  languages 
Which  nearly  approached  to  that  of  buffalo ;  but  M.  Buffon 
himself  justly  remarks  that  Caetane  rather  proves  the  pos- 
sibility of  deriving- the  name  of  bufialo  from  some  words  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  tUan  that  thU  aame  was 
teaily  in  use  among  theot. 
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a  province  adjoining  to  Macedonia,  which  he 
calls  boimsus.     Thus  the  common  ox  and  the 
bonasus,  are  the  only  animals  of  this  kind  taken 
notice  of  by  Aristotle ;  and  what  most  appear 
singular,  the  bonasus,'although  fully  described 
by  this  great  philosoplior,  has  not  been  recog- 
nised by  any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  naturalists 
who  have  written  after  him,  all  of  whom  have 
literally  copied  him  on  this  subject ;  so  that  to 
this  day,  there  is  no  more  than  the  name  of 
bonasus  known,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
animal  which  it  ought  to  be  applied  to.     If 
we  consider,  that  Aristotle,  in  speaking  of  the 
wild  oxe.i  of   temperate  climates,  has  only 
mentioned  the  bonasus ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  have  not  spoken  of  the  bonasus, 
but  describe  these  wild  oxen  by  the  names  of 
nrus  and  bison,  we  shall  be  led  to  believe,  that 
the  bonasus  must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  animals  ;  indeed  by  comparing  what 
Aristotle  has  said  of  the  bonasus,  with  what 
we  know  of  the  bison,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  these  two  names  indicate  the  same 
animal.     Julius  Caesar  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions the  urus.     Pliny  and  Pausanias  are  also 
the  first  who  speak  of  (he  bison.     Since  Pliny's 
time,  the  name  of  biibalus  has  been  given  in- 
discriminately to  the  urus,  or  the  bison,  and 

this 
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this  confusion  has  increased  with  time.  Ta 
the  bonasiis,  bubalus,  urus,  and  bison,  have 
been  added,  the  catopleba,  the  Ihur,  the  buba- 
li(s  ofBelon,  the  bisons  of  Scotland  and  Ame- 
rica, and  all  our  naturalists  have  made  as  many 
different  species  as  they  have  found  names. 
The  truth  is  here  so  obscured  by  clouds,  and 
so  surrounded  with  errors,  that  it  will  be  ditfi- 
cult  to  clear  up  this  part  of  Natural  History, 
Mhich  the  contradiction  of  reports,  the  variety 
of  descriptions,  the  multiplicity  of  names,  the 
diversity  of  places,  the  difference  of  langua- 
ges, and  the  obscurity  of  the  times,  seems  to 
Lave  condomi'.ed  to  perpetual  darkness. 

I  shall,  therefore,  <^ive  ray  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  and  afterwards  present  the  proofs 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

1.  The  animal  at  present  called  buffalo, 
(Jig.  137)  was  not  known  to  the  ancients. 

2.  The  buffalo,  at  present  domestic  in  Eu- 
rope, is  the  same  as  the  tame  or  wild  buffalo 
of  India  and  Africa. 

3.  The  bubalus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
is  neither  the  buffalo  nor  the  small  ox  of  Bclon, 
but  the  animal  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  have  described  in  treating 
of  the  Barbany  cou),  and  which  we  call  the 
bubalus. 

4.  The  small  ox  of  Bclon  which  we  have 

seen. 
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seen,  and  call  by  the  name  of  zehu^  is  no  more 
than  a  variety  in  the  species  of  the  ox. 

5.  The  honmus  of  i^ristotle  is  <lie  same  ani- 
mal as  the  bison  {fg.  138)  of  the  Latins. 

6.  The  bison  of  America  might  originally 
come  from  the  bison  of  Europe. 

7.  The  iirus  or  aurochs,  is  tlie  same  nil- 
raal  as  our  common  bull,  in  his  wild  and  na- 
tural state. 

8.  The  bison  only  differs  from  the  aurochs 
by  accidental  varieties,  and  cosiscqucndy  he  is, 
as  well  as  the  aurochs,  of  the  same  species  as 
the  domestic  ox  ;  so  (hat,  it  appears,  all  the 
deiiominafions,  and  all  the  pretended  species 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  naturalists  may  be 
reduced  to  three ;  namely,  the  ox,  the  bntfi^o, 
and  the  bubal  us. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  the  propositions 
which  I  have  laid  down  will  appi^r  mere  bold 
assertions,  particul;irly  to  those  who  areemploy- 
ed  with  the  nomenclature  of  animals,  or  have 
endeavoured  to  ffivc  acataloo^uc  of  them  ;  ne-* 
vertheless,  there  is  not  one  of  these  assertions 
which  I  am  not  able  to  pro%^e.  Bdt  before  I 
enter  into  critical  discussion'^,  eacli  of  which 
demand  particular  propositions,  I  shdl  ex- 
plain the  observations  and  facts  which  coji- 
ducted   me    into  this   enquiry,    and   which 

havinff 
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having  satisfied  me,  may  also  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  others. 

Domestic  animals  in  very  few  respects  re- 
semble wild  ones ;  their  nature,  their  size,  and 
their  form,  are  less  constant,  and  more  subject 
to  changes,  especially  in  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  body.  The  influence  of  climate,  so  power- 
ful over  all  Nature,  acts  with  more  force  upon 
captive  animals,  than  upon  free.  Food  pre- 
pared by  the  hand  of  man,  oftentimes  scantily 
given  and  ill-chosen,  joined  to  the  inclemency 
of  a  foreign  sky,  in  time  produces  alterations 
sufliciently  deep  to  become  constant,  and  to  be 
perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  this  general  cause 
ofjalteration  is  so  powerful  as  to  essentially 
alter  the  nature  of  beings,  whose  constitution 
is  so  fixed  as  that  of  animals  ;  but  it  changes 
them  in  certain  respects ;  it  disguises  and  trans- 
forms them  ex'.ernally ;  it  takes  away  from  some 
parts,  and  gives  rise  to  others;  it  paints  them 
•wi:h  various  colours,  and  by  its  action  upon 
the  habit  of  the  body,  it  has  an  influence  on 
their  dispositions,  instincts,  and  most  interior 
qualities.  A  single  part  changed  in  a  compo- 
sition so  perfect  as  that  of  an  animal  body,  is 
sufficient'  to  make  the  whole  sensible  of  th« 
alteration  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  our 

domestic 
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•^lomestic  animals  difler  almost  as  mucli  ih  dis- 
positions and  instincts  as  in  figure  frofrt  those 
■who  continue  at  large  in  their  natural  state. 
Of  this,  the  sheep  furnishes  a  striking  eiara- 
ple  ;  this  species,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  pe- 
jishes  in  a  very  short  time,  if  mah  ceases  from 
tending  it  with  care  :  it  is  also  greatly  chan- 
ged, and  very  inferior  to  its  original  species. 
But  to  adhere  to  our  present  subject ;  -we -see 
what  changes  the  ox  has  gone  through,  front 
the  combined  effects  of  climate,  nourishment, 
and  treatment,  ia  a  wild,  and  in  a  domestic 
state. 

The  most  geneid,  and  most  remarkable  va- 
riety in  domestic  and  even  wild  oxen,  consists 
ift  that  sort  of  hunch  which  some  have  be- 
tween the  shoulders.:  this  race  of  oxen  are 
called  biso7is,  and  it  has  been  hitherto  be- 
dievcd,  that  they  were  of  a  diflfercnt  species 
from  the  common  ox  ;  bat  as  we  are  assured, 
Ihat  they  produce  together,  and  that  the 
hunch  diminishes  in  the  first  generation,  and 
disappears  in  the  second  or  third,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  hiinch  is  only  a  variable  and  acci- 
dental character,  which  docs  not  prevent  the 
Ijisofj  from  belonging  to  the  sam^  species  with 
the  common  ox.  There  were  formerly  in  the 
dcsart  parts  of  Europe,  wild  oxen^  some  with- 
,vo;l.  viii.  jE  .out 
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out  Tiunches,  and  others  with  them;  thus  the 
variety  seems  to  be  natural,and  to  proceed  from 
the  abundance  and  more  substantial  quality  of 
food  ;  for  we  remarked,  when  treating  of  the 
camels,  that  when  those  animals  are  lean,  and 
badly  fed,  they  have  not  even  the  appearance 
of  a  hunch.  The  ox  without  a  hunch  was 
named  vrochs,  and  turochs,  in  the  German 
tongue ;  and  the  ox  with  a  hunch,  in  the  same 
language,  was  termed  visen.  The  Romans, 
"who  knew  neither  of  these  wild  oxen  before 
they  saw  theni  in  Germany,  adopted  those 
names ;  of  vrochs  they  made  trus ;  and  of 
visen,  bison  ;  and  they  never  imagined  that  the 
"wild  ox  described  by  Aristotle,  under  the  name 
of  bonasus,  could  possibly  be  either  of  these 
oxen,  whose  names  tlicy  had  thus  latinised. 

Another  difference  between  the  aurochs  and 
the  bison  is  the  length  of  the  hair ;  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  throat  of  the  bison  are  covered 
with  very  long  hairs ;  while  the  aurochs  have  all 
these  parts  covered  with  a  short  hair,  resem- 
bling tht  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  front  ex- 
cepted, which  has  frizzled  hair.  But  this  dif- 
ference of  the  hair  is  still  more  accidental  than 
tliat  of  the  hunch,  and,  like  that,  depends  on 
the  food  and  climate,  as  we  have  already  prov- 
ed in  the  goats,  sheep,  dogs,  cats,  &c.   Thus, 

.    neither 
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neither  the  hunch,  nor  the  difFcrerice  in  the 
quantity  of  hair,  are  specific  characters^  but 
merely  simple  and  accidental  variatio;is. 
.  A  variety  still  mote  extended,  and  to  which 
naturalists  have  g:iven  more  of  character  than 
it  really  deserves,  is  the  form  of  the  horns ; 
they  have  not  considered  that,  in  our  domestic 
cattle,  the  shape,  size,  posilion,  direction,  and 
Qven  number  of  horns,  vary  so  strongly,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pronounce  which  is 
the  true   model  of  Nature.      The  horns  of 
some  cows  are  curved  and  bent  downwards ; 
others  have  them  straight,  long,  and  elevated. 
There  are  whole  races  of  sheep,  who  have 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  four  horns,  and  there 
are  breeds  of  cows  who  have  no  horns.  These 
exterior,  or,  as  I  may  say,  accessory  parts  of 
the  body  ,liaveaslittlepermanency  as  the  colours 
of  the  hair,  which  in  domestic  animals  vary« 
and  combine  in  every  manner.     This  differ- 
ence in  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  horns, 
which  is  so  common,  must  not  then  be  regard- 
ed as  a  distinctive  character  of  the  species  ; 
though,  it  is  upon  this  character  alone  that 
our  naturalists  have  established  their  species; 
and,  as  Aristotle,  in  the  description  he  gives  of 
the  bonasus,  says,  that  its  horns  turn  inwards, 
they  have  from  thai  alone  separated  it  from  all 
oilier  oxen,  and  made  it  a  particular  species, 

withou' 
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without  having  ever  seen  the  individual, 
^pon  this  variation  of  the  horns,  in  domestic 
animals,  we  have  quoted  cows  and  ewes,  ra- 
Iher  Ihan  bulls  and  rams,  because  the  females 
are  more  numerous  than  the  males,  and  we 
may  every  where  observe  thirty  cows  or  ewes 
for  one  bull  or  ram. 

The  mutilation  of  animals  by  castration' 
seems  to  hurt  the  individual  only,  and  not  to 
affect  the  species ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain, 
that  this  custom  restrains  Nature  on  one  side 
and  weakens  it  on  the  other.     A  single  male, 
condemned   to  serve  thirty  or  forty  females, 
must  exhaust  himself  without  satisfying  them. 
The  ardour  of  love  must  be  unequal ;  indif- 
ferent in  the  male,  who  exceeds  the  designs 
of  Nature,  and  too  ardent  in  the  female,  who 
must  be  so  limited ;    from    thence  all   the* 
'productions  must  chiefly  be  tinctured  witk 
fbminine  qualities,  a  greater  number  of  fe- 
males will   be   produced    than   males ;    and 
even  the  males  possess  more  of  the  mother 
than  the  father.     This  is,   without  doubt, 
the    reason   there  are  more  girls  than  boys 
born  in  the  countries  where  men  have  a  great 
number  of  wivesj  while  among  those  where 
the  men  are  permitted  to  have  but  one,  more 
males  than  females  arc  born.     It  is  true,  that 
among    domestic  animals   they    commonly 

with*- 
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WithholJ  the  most  beautiful  from  castration, 
to  become  the  parent  of  a  numerous  genera- 
tion. The  first  productions  of  these  choseu 
males  will  be  strong  and  vigorous ;  but  from 
having  too  many  copies  from  this  single 
mould  the  impression  of  Nature  is  deformed, 
Of  at  least  impaired,  and  not  preserved  in  lis 
full  perfection ;  the  race  mu>t,  therefore,  be 
weakened  and  degenerate  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
IS  the  cause  why  more  monsters  are  to  be 
£)U-nd  among  domestic  than  wild  animals, 
where  the  number  of  males,  which  concur  ta 
generation,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  females^ 
iVIoreover,  when  there  is  but  one  male  to  a 
great  number  of  females  they  have  not  tlie  li- 
berty of  consulting  their  own  taste,  and,  con- 
sequently, deprived  of  those  emotions  v/hich 
arise  from  spontaneous  pleasures.  In  the  fe- 
males there  remains  nothing  poignant  in  their 
^nours,  and  they  languish  in  expecting  the 
cold  approaches  of  a  male  that  is  not  of  their 
owa  choice,  who  is  frequently  not  accommo- 
dated to  them,  and  from  whom  they  do  not 
receive  those  flattering  caresses  as  if  he  were 
obliged  to  couTi  a  preference.  From  these 
sluggish  amours  insipid  beings  must  proceed, 
■who  will  have  neither  that  courage,  spirit,  nor 
strength^  which  Nature  only  can  bestow  on. 

everjF 
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every  species  by  leaving  to  individuals  their 
.  f/icullies  quite  entire,  especially  the  libeily  of 
choice  between  the  sexes.     It  is  well  known » 
in  tlie  example  of  horses,  that  the  cross  breed 
is  always  tlie  finest ;  we  ought  nol,  therefore,- 
to  confine  our  female  cattle  to  a  single  male  of 
their  own  country,  who  already  has  too  much 
the  resemblance  of  his  mother,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, far  from  improving  the  species,  can 
only  continue  to  degrade  it.  Mankind,  in  this 
practice,  have  preferred  their  convejiience  to 
every  other  advantage  ;  they  have  not  endea. 
voured  to  support,  or  to  embellish  Nature, 
but  submit  her  operations  to  them,  that  they 
may  enjoy  her  productions  in  a  more  despotic 
manner.     The  males  are  the  superior  of  each 
species;   they  have  the  most  spirit,  and  are 
the  least  tractable  ;  a  greater  number  of  males 
in  our  flocks  therefore  would  render  them  less 
docile,  more  difficult  to  conduct  and  to  watch.  • 
'Jo  these  causes  of  degeneration  in  domestic 
animals  we  must  yet  mention  another,  which 
alone  is  capable  of  producing  more  changes 
than  all  the  rest  put  together,  viz.  the  trans- 
l)ortation  of  animals  from  one  climate  to  ano- ' 
ther  ;  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  have  been  car- 
ried to  all  parts  ;  in  everyplace  they  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  ^nd  imbibed  im- 
pressions 
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.prcssions  from  every  soil  and  every  sky,  so  that 
iiothlnir  is  more  diftlcult  than  to  recognize,  in 
this  great  number  of  varielies,  those  who  are 
the  least  estranged  from  the  type  of  Nature. 

Having  thus  e  vijlaiued  the  general  causes  of 
-varieties  among  domestic  animals,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  particular  proofs  of  what  I  have 
advanced  on  the  subject  of  oxen  and  buffaloes. 
I  have  said,  1st.  That  the  animal  at  present 
knoxcn  bj/ihe  name  of  the  bujjfalo  zcas  not  knozDn 
Irj  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Romans.  This 
is  evident,  since  none  of  their  authors  have 
described,  or  even  used,  a  name  which  can  be 
applied  to  it ;  besides,  ve  are  informed,  by 
the  annals  of  Italy,  that  the  first  bullUIo  was 
brought  (here  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  555. 

2.  The  Buffalo^  at  present  domestic  in  Eu- 
rope, is  the  same  as  the  wild  or  tame  buffalo  of 
India  and  Africa.  This  needs  no  other  proof, 
than  the  comparison  of  our  description  of  the 
buffalo,  taken  from  an  animal  we  saw  alive, 
with  the  remarks  that  travellers  have  given  of 
the  buffaloes  of  Persia,  Mogul,  Bengal,  Egypt, 
Guinea,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all 
these  countries  this  animal  is  the  same,  and 
does  not  differ  from  our  buffalo  but  in  very 
slight  differences. 

S.  The 
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3.  The  Bubalus  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  is  not  the  buffalo^  nor  the  small  ox  nf 
Belon;  but  the  animal  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Academi/  has  described  under  the  name 
of  the  cow  of  Barbar)/,     This  appears  clear 
from  Aristotle  placing  tbe  bubalus  with  the 
stags  and  fallow  deerj  and  not  with  the  oxen. 
Ill  other  parts,  he  sp6aks  of  him  among  the 
roebucks,  and  says,  that  he  but  badly  defends 
Jbimself  with  his  horns,  and  that  lie  flies  from 
ferocious  animals.     Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the 
wild  oxen  of  Germany,  says^  that  it  is  through 
ignorance  that  the  common  people  give  tlie 
name  of  bubalus  tc  these  oxen^  for  the  bu- 
balus is  an  anima!  of  Africa,  which  in  some 
measure  resembles  a  calf  or  a  stag.     The  bu- 
balus is  then  a  timid  animal,  who  has  no  other 
resource  than  by  flight  to  a,void  the  attack  of 
ferocious  animals,  who  consequently  from  this 
circumstance  must  be  swift,  and  possess  some- 
thing of  a  make  between  the  calf  and  a  stagj 
all  these  characters,  not  one  of  which  apply 
i&  the  buffalo,  are  found  perfectly  united  in 
the  figure  of  the  animal  which  Horalius  Fon- 
tana  sent  to  Aldrovandns,  and  of  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Academy  have  given  a  figure 
and  description  under  the  name  of  the  cow  of 

B.pbarj/; 
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Bnrban/ ;  and  they  have  Ihought,  A\ithme, 
that  it  was  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients.* 

4,  'J'hc  small  ox  of  Belon,  is  onlj/  a  rarieti/ 
in  the  specks  of  the  ox.  We  shall  easily  prove 
this,  by  only  referring  to  the  figure  of  the  ani- 
mal given  by  ilclon,  Prosper  Alpinus,  Edwards, 
and  to  the  description  we  have  made.  Wc 
have  seen  it  alive  ;  his  conductor  told  us,  that  , 
he  brought  him  from  Africa,  where  he  was 
called  Zebu  ;  that  he  w  as  domestic ;  and  that 
they  used  him  to  ride  on.  This  animal  is,  in 
fact,  very  gentle  and  familiar ;  he  is  of  an 
agreeable  figure,  though  heavy  and  thick; 
nevertheless  he  so  perfectly  resembles  the  ox, 
that  I  cannot  give  a  more  just  idea  of  hira, 
than  by  saying,  if  we  were  to  look  at  a  very 
handsome  bull,  through  a  glass  that  diminishes 
objects  one  half,  the  figure  would  very  near 
approach  that  of  the  zebu. 

5.  The  Bonasus  of  Aristotle  is  the  same  as 
the  bison  of  the  Latins.  This  proposition 
cannot  be  proved,  v/ithout  a  critical  discus- 
sion, with  the  whole  detail  of  which  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader.  Gcsner,  wlio  was  a  learn- 
ed man,  as  well  as  a  naturalist,  and  who 
VOL.  viii.  F  thought 

*  The  zebu,  or  small  ox  of  Eelon,  has  none  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  bubalus;  it  differs  from  it  almost  as  much  as 
pur  ox  differs  from  the  antelope:  Belon  also  is  the  only  na- 
turalist who  has  considered  tliis  small  ox  to  be  the  bubaliit 
l»f  dxe  ancientj. 
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tjiought  with  me,  that  the  bonasus  miglit  be 
the  bison,  has  more  carefully  than  any  other 
person  examined  and  discussed  the  observations 
which  Aristotle  gives  on  the  bqnasus,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  corrected  many  erroneous 
expressions  in  llie  transhition  of  Tlieodore  Ga? 
za,  which  nevertheless  all  the  naturalists  have 
followed  without  csarainadon  :  in  adopting, 
therefore,  his  cl'.icidations,  and  in  suppressing 
from  the  remarks  of  Aristotle,  whatever  is  ob- 
scure, contradictory  or  fabulous,  they  appear 
io  me  reduced  to  the  following  description  : 

The  bouasus  is  a  wild  ox  of  PoBoriia,  and  is 
at  least  as  big  as  a  domestic  ox,  and  of  the  same 
make;  he  is  covered  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
eyes  with  a  long  hair,  like  the  mane  of  a  horse  j 
his  voice  is  like  (he  ox ;  his  horns  arc  short, 
and  curved  round  the  ears ;  his  legs  are  cover- 
ed with  long  hair,  soft  as  wool,  and  his  tail  is 
small  compared  to  hig  size,  although  in  other 
rest  ects  it  resembles  that  of  the  ox.  Like  the 
bull,  he  has  the  custom  of  ^  awing  the  ground 
with  his  feet;  his  hide  is  hard,  his  flesh  istcur 
der,  and  gpod.  By  these  characters,  which  are 
all  we  can  rely  on  from  Aristotle,  wc  see  how 
near  the  bonasus  approaches  towards  the  bison. 
Every  part,  in  fact,  agrees,  t!ie  shape  of  the 
horns  excepted,  bui  which,  as  we  have  already 
pbserved,  greatly  varies  in  animals,  who  are, 

notwithr 
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notwitlistandins^,  of  the  same  species.  We 
have  seen  such  crooked  horns,  taken  from  an 
hunched  ox  of  Africa,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
prove,  that  ihis  hunched  ox  is  no  other  than 
the  bison.  This  we  shall  be  able  to  confirni 
by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  authors.  Aristotle 
mentions  the  bonasus  as  an  ox  of  Poeonia ; 
and  Pausanias,  speaking  of  thePoeonian  bulls, 
says,  in  two  different  parts  of  his  works,  that 
these  bulls  are  bisons  ;  he  even  expressly  says, 
that  the  bulls  of  Posonia,  which  he  saw  at  the 
public  games  at  Rome,  had  very  long  hair 
upon  the  breast,  and  about  the  jaws.  In  short, 
Julius  CaBsar,  Pliny,  Pausanias,  Solinus,  &c. 
in  speaking  of  wild  oxen,  mention  theaurOchs 
and  the  bison,  but  take  no  notice  of  the  bo- 
nasus. It  must^  therefore^  be  supposed,  that 
in  less  than  four  or  five  centuries  the  species  of 
the  bonasus  has  been  lost,  unless  we  allow  that 
the  names  bonasus  and  bison  indicate  only  the 
same  animal. 

6.  The  bison  of  America  might  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  bison  of  Europe.  We  have 
already  laid  down  the  foundation  of  this  opi- 
nion in  our  discourse  on  the  animals  of  the 
two  continents ;  they  are  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  M.  de  la  Nux,  who  has  given 
much  information  on  this  subject.  He  has 
informed  us,  that  the  bisong,  or  hunched  oxen, 

#»f 
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of  India  and  Africa,  copurafe  wi(h  (he  bulfs 
and  cows  of  Europe,  and  tljat  the  hunch  is 
only  an  accidental  character,  which  diminishes 
in  the  first  generation,  and  disappears  in  the 
second  or  tliird.  Since  the  bisons  of  India  are 
of  the  same  species  as  our  oxen,  and  have, 
consequently  the  same  origin,  is  it  not  natural 
to  extend  this  organ  to  the  bison  of  America? 
Every  thing  seems  to  concur  in  support  of 
this  supposition.  The  bisons  appear  to  be  ori- 
ginally of  cold  and  temperate  regions;  their 
name  is  derived  from  the  German  language  j 
the  ancients  say  that  they  were  found  in  that 
part  of  Germany  which  borders  on  Scythia^ 
and  there  are  now  bisons  in  tire  north  of 
Germany,  in  Poland,  and  in  Scotland ;  they 
might,  therefore,  have  passed  into  America,  or 
even  have  come  from  thence,  as  they  are  ani- 
mals common  to  the  two  continents.  The  only 
difference  between  the  bisons  of  Europe  and 
those  of  America  is,  that  the  latter  are  less. 
But  even  this  dilFerence  is  a  new  presumption 
that  they  are  of  the  same  species,  for  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  generally  both  domestic 
and  wild  animals,  which  have  passed  of  them- 
selves, or  have  been  transported,  into  America, 
have,  without  any  exGeptio.'i,  diminished  ixi 
size ;  besides,  all  the  characters,  even  the 
hunch,  and  theloog  hairs  at  the  hinder  parts^ 

ar» 
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are  the  same  in  tlie  bisons  of  America  and  in 
those  of  Europe  ;  thus  we  cannot  refuse  (o  re- 
gard them,  not  only  as  animals  of  the  same 
species  but  also  of  the  same  race. 

7.  The  itrus,  or  aurochs,  is  the  same  ani- 
mal as  the  common  hull,  in  his  wild  and  na- 
tural slide.  This  position  is  clear,  as  (he  figure 
and  constitution  of  the  body  of  the  aurochs  is 
perfectly  similar  to  that  of  our  domestic  bull. 
The  aurochs  is  only  larger  and  stronger,  like 
every  other  animal  who  enjoys  his  liberty. 
The  aurochs  are  still  to  l)e  met  willi  in  some 
provinces  of  the  north.  The  young  aurochs 
have  been  taken  from  their  mothers,  and  being 
reared,  when  of  a  proper  age  have  copulated 
■with  the  domestic  bulls  and  cows,  so  that  we 
cannot  doubt  but  they  are  of  the  same 
species. 

8.  To  conclude,  the  bison  differs  from  the 
aurochs  hy  accidental  varieties  onljjy  and,  con- 
sequentlj/,  is  also  of  the  same  species  as  the 
domestic  ox.  The  hunch,  the  length  and 
quality  of  the  hair,  and  the  form  of  the  horns^ 
are  the  sole  characters  by  which  we  can  dis- 
tinguish the  bisons  from  the  aurochs.  But  we 
have  known  the  hunched  oxen  produce  with 
the  domestic  kind ;  we  likewise  kno  v,  that  the 
fength  and  quality  of  the  hair,  in  all  animals, 
^pcnd  on  tlie  nature  of  the  climate;  and  we 

have 
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have  reraairkefl,  that  in  oxen,  goats,  and  sbeepr^ 
the  form  ofthe  horns  frequently  varies.  These 
differences,  therefore,  are  not  snlHcicnt  to  esta- 
blish two  distinct  species ;  and  since  our  do* 
mestic  oxen  produce  with  the  hunched  oxen 
of  India,  we  have  reason  to  think  they  would 
copulate  with  the  bison,  or  hunched  ox  of  Eu* 
rope.  There  are,  in  the  almost  innumerable 
varieties  of  these  animals,  in  different  climates^ 
iwo  primitive  kinds,  both  of  which  have  long 
continued  in  a  natural  state  ;  the  hunched  ox, 
or  bison,  and  the  auroch  ,  or  ox  without  an 
hunch.  These  kinds  iiavc  subsi^ted  till  this 
present  time,  either  in  a  wild  or  domestic  state, 
and  are  scattered,  or  ratlior  have  b<H;n  trans- 
ported, into  all  the  climates  ofthe  earth.  All 
the  domestic  oxen  without  hunches  have  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  aurochs,  and  those 
with  the  hunch  from  the  bison.  To  give  a 
just  idea  of  these  varieties  we  shall  make  an 
enumeration  of  them  as  they  are  found  in  the 
different  parts  ofthe  world. 

To  begin  with  the  north  of  Europe;  the 
few  oxen  and  cows  of  Iceland  are  deprived  of 
horns,  although  they  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
our  oxen.  The  size  of  these  aairaals  is  rather 
relative  to  the  plenty  and  quality  of  pasture 
than  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The  Dutch 
fetch  lean  cows  from  Denmarky  which  fatten 

prodigiously 
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prodigiously  in  their  rich  meadows,  and  give 
a  great  deal  of  milk:  these  Denmark  cows  are 
larger  than  ours.  The  bulls  and  cows  of  the 
Ukraine,  where  there  is  excellent  pasture,  are 
said  to  be  tlie  biggest  in  Europe,  and  they  arc 
of  the  same  kind  as  our  oxen.  In  Switzerland, 
where  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  an  abundant  and  flourishing  verdure,  and 
which  is  solely  reserved  as  food  for  the  caitle, 
(he  oxen  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  tliosc  in 
France,  where  commonly  they  arc  fed  on  the 
coarsest  herbage,  vhich  is  refused  by  horses. 
Bad  haj',  and  leaves,  are  the  common  food  of 
our  oxen  in  winter,  and  in  spring,  when  they 
should  be  refreshed,  tlioy  arc  excluded  from 
the  meadows ;  they,  therefore,  suffer  still  more 
in  that  season  than  in  winter,  for  they  then  have 
little  or  nothing  given  them  in  the  stable,  but 
are  driven  v\tr>  the  roads,  into  fallow  fields,  or 
into  the  woods,  and  are  always  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fertile  lands,  so  that  they  arc 
mcjre  fatigued  than  fed  ;  at  last,  in  summer, 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  meadows,  which 
are  then  stripped,  and  parched  with  heat  and 
drought ;  there  is  not,  therefore,  a  single  season 
throughout  the  year  in  which  these  animals 
are  amply  or  agreeably  fed.  This  u  the  sole 
pause  which  renders  them  >veak,  poor,  and 

small ; 
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small ;  for,  in  Spain,  and  iu  some  cantons  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  where  there  is  good 
pasture,  and  solely  reserved  for  the  oxen,  they 
arc  much  stronger  and  larger. 

In  Barbary,  and  most  part  of  Africa,  where 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  pasture  poor,  the 
oxen  are  still  smaller,  the  cows  give  much  less 
milk  than  those  in  France,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  them  lose  their  milk  when  their  calves 
are  taken  from  them.  They  are  the  same  in 
some  parts  of  Persia,  of  Lower  Ethiopia,  and 
in  Great  Tartary,  while  in  the  same  countries, 
and  at  very  small  distances,  as  in  Calrauck 
Tartary,  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  in  Abyssinia, 
the  oxen  are  a  prodigious  size.  This  dif- 
ference, therefore,  depends  more  on  the  plenty 
of  their  food  than  on  the  temperature  of  the 
climate.  In  the  northern,  temperate,  and 
warm  regions,  we  equally  find,  at  very  small 
distances,  small  or  large  oxen,according  to  the 
quantify  and  quality  of  the  pasture,  (hey  are 
fell  upon. 

The  breed  of  aurochs,  or  ox  without  a 
hunch,  inhabits  the  cold  and  temperate  zones, 
and  is  not  much  dispersed  in  the  southerii 
countries.  On  the  contrary  the  breed  of  the 
bison ,  or  hunched  ox,  occupies  all  tiie  southern 
provinces.     In  the  whole  continent  of  India, 

in 
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in  the  eastern  and  southern  islands  of  all  Africa, 
ttoju  Mount  Adns  lo  the  Cajje  of  Good  ilopo, 
vre  fnid  no  others  but  hunch.ed  oxen;  it  even 
appcai-s,  that  this  brcwl,  which  has  prevailed 
iu  all  the  warm  countries,  h;!S  rnany  ailvan- 
ta<^  over  the  others ;  for,  like  the  bisoii,  of 
vhicii  Ihc}^  are  the  issue,  their  hair  is  softer, 
and  more  glossy  than  our  oxen,  wlio,  like  the 
aaroch,  are  furnished  but  v.itli  litile  hair,  of  a 
harsh  nature.  These  hunched  oxen  are  also 
s^Yifter,  and  more  proper  to  s;u})pl}  tlie  place 
of  the  horse*;  at  the  same  time  they  are  less 
clnms}',  stupid,  and  indolent  than  our  oxej). 
They  are  more  tractable,  and  sensible,  have 
more  of  that  intelligence  which  renders  them 
useful;  thry  arc  also  treated  witli  more  care 
than  our  finest  horse  .  The  regard  the  In- 
dians have  for  these  animals  is  so  great  that 
it  has  degenerated  into  superstition,  the  la^t 
mark  of  blind  respect.  The  ox,  as  the  most 
useful  animal,  has  appe;arcd  to  them  the  most 
worthy  of  being  revered  ;  and  tlicy  have  made 
an  idol  of  tiie  object  of  their  venoratio!!,  a  kind 
of  beneficent  and  powerful  divinity;  for  W3 
VOL.  viij,  G  arc 

*  At  Sural,  Persia,  and  in  all  the  provinces  cf  India,  they 
jitre  used  for  carryingburdeiis  aiiddrav/lngakind  of  coaches, 
and  by  constant  habit  they  acquire  such  a  dexterity  that  few 
animals  can  outrun  them.'  So:  yoyuga  d:Uu  Failc,  O-^uif^aji, 
Manddsh,  Fhcourt,  C;:ise,  '^:. 
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are  desirous  of  rendering  all  we  respect,  great, 
and  cnpablc  of  doing  much  good,  or  much 
harm. 

These  hunched  oxen  vary  perhaps  more 
than  ours  in  llie  colours  of  the  hair,  and  the 
figure  of  their  horns,  tlie  handsomest  are  all 
white,  like  the  oxen  of  Lombardy.  Some  are 
destitute  ofhorns,AYhile  others  have  them  very 
much  elevated,  and  others  so  bent  down,  that 
they  are  almost  pendent.  It  even  appears, 
that  we  must  divide  this  first  race  of  bisons,  or 
iiunchcd  oxen,  into  two  secondary  kinds;  the 
one  large,  and  the  other  small,  and  this  last  is 
that  of  the  zebu.  I3oth  of  them  are  found  nearly 
in  the  same  climates,  and  are  equally  mild  and 
easily  managed  ;  both  have  soft  hair,  and  a 
liuach  u[  on  the  back;  this  hunch  is  nothing 
but  an  excrescence,  a  kind  of  wen,  a  piece  of 
tender  flesh,  as  good  to  eat  as  the  tongue  of  an 
ox.  The  hunches  of  some  oxen  weigh  from 
forty  to  fifty  pounds,  others  have  them  much 
smaller.  Some  of  these  oxen  have  prodigious 
large  horns ;  there  is  one  in  the  French  king's 
cabinet,  which  is  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
lengtli,  and  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base;  many  travellers  affirm  that  Ihey  have 
seen  them,  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  contain 
fifteen,  tsnd  even  twenty  pints  of  water. 

ThQ 
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^lie  inelhnd  of  cas< rating  large  cattle  is  not 
known  in  ajiy  part  of  Africa,  and  it  is  but 
little  practised  in  India.  When  the  bulls  un- 
dergo this  operation,  it  is  not  by  cutting,  but 
compressing  their  testicles  ;  and  although  the 
Indians  keep  a  number  of  these  animals  to  draw 
their  carriages,  and  work  in  their  grounds, 
they  do  not  by  any  means  train  up  so  mar.y  as 
Tve  do.  As  in  all  hot  countries  the  cows  give 
but  little  milk ;  as  the  natives  are  but  liitle  ac- 
quainted with  cheese  and  butter;  and  as  the 
flesh  of  the  calves  is  not  so  good  as  in  Europe, 
they  multiply  the  horned  beasis  loss  than  we  do. 
Besides,  all  those  southern  provinces  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  bemg  much  less  peopled  than  Eu- 
rope, there  are  a  great  number  of  wild  oxen, 
who  are  taken  when  young  ;  these  become 
tame  of  themselves,  and  submit  to  labour  with- 
out any  resistance;  ihey  become  so  tractable, 
that  they  are  managed  with  greater  ease  than 
horses,  the  voice  of  their  master  is  only  requi- 
site to  direct  and  make  them  obey;  they  arc 
very  caret  ul  of  them  in  every  respect,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  the  best  food,  i'hese  animals, 
thus  raised,  appear  to  be  of  a  ditlerent  nature 
from  our  oxen,  who  ojdy  know  us  by  our  bad 
treatment ;  the  goad,  whip,  and  scarcity  of 
food,  render  them  stupid  and  weak:  in  short, 

if 
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if  we  knew  onr  mvn  interest,  we  sfioiild  treat 
what  is  dci>e!Klent  on  us  Avith  better  usage* 
Men  of  inferior  rank,  and  people  the  leas^ 
poli!^hed,  seem  to  have  a  better  sense  than 
others  of  the  laAvs  of  equality,  and  the  shades 
of  natural  equality.    The  servant  of  the  farmer 
may  be  said  to  be  upon  a  level  with  his  master  : 
the  horses  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  oxen  of  the 
Ho{tentots,are  favourite  domestics,  compfinions 
in  their  exercises,  assistants  in  their  labour, 
and  with  whom  they  share  their  habitation, 
their  bed,  and  their  tables.    Man,  by  this  com- 
munity, debases  himself  less  than  the  beasts 
are  elevated  and  humanized.     They  become 
affectionate,  sensible,    and  intelligent ;    they 
there  perform,  through  love,  all  that  they  do 
here  through  fear.    They  do  more;  for  as  their 
Jiature  is  raised  by  the  gentleness  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  by  the  continuance  of  attention 
towards  them,  they  become  capable  of  actions 
almost  human.     The  Hottentots  bring  up  their 
oxen  to  war,  and  make  use  of  them  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Indians  do  of  the  ele- 
phants ;  Ihey  instruct  these  oxen  to  guard  their 
sheep,  to  conduct  them  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  defend  them  from  strangers  and   ferocious 
beasts  ;  they  teach  them  to  know  friends  from 
enemies,  to  understand  signs,  and  to  obey  the 

.voice. 
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voice.     Thus  the  most  stupid  of'  men  are  the 
best  preceptors  of  beasts. 

All  the  southern  pJirts  of  Africa  and  Asia  are 
then  inhabited  with  bisons,  or  hunched  oxen, 
among  which  is  a  great  variety  in  respect  to 
size,  colour,  shape  of  the  liorns,  &c.     On  the 
contrary,  all  the  northern  countries  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  of  Europe, 
comprehending  the  adjacent  island,  as  far  as 
the  Azores,  have  only  oxen.  Avithout  hunches, 
who  derive  their  origin  from  the  aurochs  ;  and 
as  the  aurochs,  which  is  our  ox  in  a  wild  stale, 
is  larger  and  stronger  than  our  domestic  ones, 
so  the  bison,  or  wild  hunched  ox,  is  .also 
stronger  and  larger  than  the  tame  ox  of  India. 
He  is  also  sometimes  smaller,  but  that  depends 
only  on  the  quantity  of  food.     At  Malabar,  in 
Abyssinia,  and  Madagascar,  where  the  mea- 
dows are  naturally  spacious  and  fertile,  the 
bisons  are  of  a  prodigious  size ;  in  Africa  and 
Arabia  Pelrea,  where   the  land   is  dry,  the 
zebus,  or  bisons,  are  of  a  small  size. 

In  every  part  of  America  oxen  without 
hunches  are  generally  difiused,  which  the 
Spaniards  and  other  Europeans  have  succes- 
sively transported  thither;  these  oxen  have 
considerably  multiplied,  but  are  become  less 
in  these  new  countries.  The  species  was  ab- 
solutely 
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solufely  unknown  in  South  America :  but  in  all 
the  northern  parts,  as  far  as  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  even  nearly  to  Mexico,  the  bisons,  or 
bunched  oxen,  were  found  in  great  numbers* 
These  bisons,  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
woods  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other  nor- 
thern countries,  have  probably  passed  from 
one  confiaent  to  the  other,  and  are  become, 
like  other  animals,  smaller  in  this  new  world ; 
and  as  they  lived  in  climates  more  or  less  cold, 
their  hair  became  longer  or  shorter.  Their 
beards  and  hair  is  longer  at  Hudson's  Bay  than 
at  Mexico,  and  in  general  their  hair  is  softer 
than  the  finest  wool.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
avoid  believing  these  bisons  of  the  new  con- 
tinent are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  tho 
old  ;  they  have  preserved  all  the  principal  cha- 
racters, as  the  hunch  upon  the  shoulders,  the 
longhair  under  the  muzzle,  and  on  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  short  legs  and  tail ; 
and  by  comparing  what  Hernandes,  Fernandes^ 
and  every  other  historian  and  traveller  of  the 
new  world  have  said,  with  what  has  been 
written  concerning  the  bison  of  Europe,  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that  these  animals  arc  not 
of  a  different  species. 

Thus  the  wild  and  domestic  ox^  the  ox  of 
Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Africa ;  the  bona* 

sus, 
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s\ts,  the  aurochs,  the  bison,  and  the  zebu,  are 
all  animals  of  the  same  species,  which  accord- 
ing^ to  the  difrerenccs  of  climate,  food,  and 
treatment,  have  undergone  all  the  variations 
\^  e  have  explairied.  The  ox  is  the  most  useful 
aniraul,  and  also  the  most  universally  dispersed ; 
for,  excepting  South  America,  he  has  been 
found  in  all  pnrls ;  his  constitution  being  equal- 
ly formed  to  withstand  the  ardour  of  the  south, 
or  rigours  of  the  north.  He  appears  to  be  an- 
cient in  every  climate  ;  he  is  domestic  in  ci- 
vilized nations,  and  wild  indesart  countries  or 
among  unpolibhed  people.  He  supports  him- 
self by  his  own  resources  when  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  never  loses  the  qualities  relative 
to  the  service  of  man.  The  young  wild  calves, 
AAhich  are  taken  from  their  mothers  in  India 
or  Africn,  become  in  a  very  short  time,  as 
tractable  as  these  of  the  domestic  kind;  and 
this  natural  conformity  is  another  striking 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  species:  The  gen- 
tleness of  character  in  these  animals  indicates 
the  natural  flexibility  of  their  bodies ;  for  in  all 
species  in  which  we  have  discovered  thecharacr 
terofgentleness,  and  which  have  been  subjected 
to  a  domestic  state,  there  are  more  varieties 
than  can  be  found  in  those  which  have  remain- 
ed nild  through  their  character  of  inflexibility. 

If 
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If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  aurodis  or  the 
bison  be  the  primitive  race  of  oxen,  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  we 
have  just  laid  down.  The  hunch  of  the  bison 
is,  as  it  has  been  observed,  no  more  than  an  ac- 
cidental character,  which  is  defaced  and  lost  in 
the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds.  The  aurochs,  or 
ox  without  a  hunch,  is,  then,  the  most  power* 
ful  and  predominant  kind  ;  if  it  were  other- 
wise, the  hunch,  instead  of  disappearing-, 
would  extend  and  remain  upon  every  one  of 
this  raixt  breed.  Besides,  this  hunch  of  the 
bison,  like  that  of  tlie  camel,  is  less  the  pro- 
duction of  Nature  than  the  effect  of  labour, 
and  the  mark  of  slavery.  From  time  imme- 
morial, in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  ox  has  been  obliged  to  catry  burdens ; 
the  habitual,  and  often  excessive  load,  has 
deformed  their  backs  ;  and  this  deformity  has 
been  afterwards  propagated  through  gene- 
rations. Undeformed  oxen  are  no  longer  t(» 
be  seen,  but  in  those  countries  where  they 
have  not  made  use  of  them  as  I)easts  of  burden. 
In  all  Africa,  and  in  tl>e  eastern  contiuc^nt,  iJie 
oxen  are  hunched,  occasione^l  by  their  having 
always  carried  loads  on  their  should<?rs.  In 
Europe,  where  they  are  only  employed  for 
draughtjtheyhave  not  undergone  this  deformed 
alteration,  which  in  the,  first  place  probably 

proceeds 
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proceeds  from  the  compression  of  thp  loads, 
and  in  tbo  second  from  the  aouiulance  of  food  i 
for  ii  disappears  when  the  animal  is  lean  and 
poorly  fed.  Some  enslaved  and  hunched  oxen 
might  have  escaped  or  been  abandoned  in  the 
woods,  and  where  their  posterity  would  be 
loaded  with  the  same  defortnity,  which,  far 
from  disappearing,  mny  h  ivr  encreased  by  the 
abundance  of  food  peculiar  to  uncultivated 
countries,  so  that  this  second  breed  would 
spread  over  all  the  desart  lands  of  the  north 
and  south,  and  pass  into  the  New  Continent, 
like  other  animals,  whose  nature  can  support 
the  cold.  What  still  more  confirms  the  idea- 
tity  of  the  species  of 'he  bison  and  aurochs,  is, 
the  bisons  of  North  America  have  so  strong  a 
smell,  that  they  have  been  called  Miisk  Oxen 
by  most  travellers  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
find,  by  the  accounts  of  many  persons,  that 
the  aurochs,  or  wild  ox  of  Prussia  and  Livo* 
nia,  has  the  same  scent  of  musk. 

Thero  remains,  therefore,  but  two  species, 
the  buffilo  and  the  ov,  out  of  all  the  names 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  each  of  which 
the  ancient  and  modern  naturalists  have  treated 
as  separate  and  distinct.  These  two  animnls, 
although  greatly  resembling  each  other,  both 
domestic,  often  living  under  the  same  roof,  and 
VOL.  VIII,  H  fed 
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fed  in  the  same  meadows,  liavc  nevernieles& 
constantly  refused  to  unite  though  excited  to 
it  by  their  keepers.  Their  natures  are  more 
distant  than  that  of  the  ass  and  the  horse ; 
there  even  appears  to  be  a  strong  antipathy 
between  them,  for  it  is  affirmed,  that  cows 
•will  not  suckle  young  buffaloes,  and  the  fe- 
male buffaloes  refuse  the  same  kindness  to  the 
other  calves.  The  buffalo  is  of  a  more  obsti- 
nate nature,  and  less  tractable  than  the  ox. 
He  obeys  with  great  reluctance,  and  his  tem- 
per is  more  coarse  and  brutal.  Next  to  the 
hog,  he  is  the  filthiest  of  all  domestic  animals, 
and  is  very  unwilling  to  be  cleaned  and  dressed. 
His  figure  is  very  clumsy,  and  forbidding ;  his 
look  stupidly  wild ;  he  rretches  out  his  neck  in 
an  ignoble  manner,  and  carries  his  head  in  a 
very  bad  posture,  almost  always  inclined  to- 
wards the  ground.  He  bello%vs  hideously,  with 
a  tone  much  stronger  and  deeper  than  that  of 
the  bull.  His  legs  are  thin,  his  tail  bare,  his 
physiognomy  dark,  and  his  skin  as  black  as  his 
hair.  He  differs  chiefly  from  the  ox  by  the 
colour  of  his  hide,  which  is  easily  perceived 
under  his  spare  covering  of  hair.  His  body 
is  thicker  and  shorier  than  that  of  the  ox ; 
his  legs  are  longer;  his  head  proportionally 
much  less  -,  his  horns  are  not  so  round;  black, 

and 
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and  partly  compressed,  and  he  has  a  tuft  of 
frizzled  hair  over  his  forehead.  His  hide  is 
likewise  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the 
ox.  His  flesh  is  black,  and  hard,  and  not  only 
tlisai^reeable  to  ihe  taste,  but  repugnant  to  the 
smell.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  not  so  good 
as  that  of  the  cow,  but  she  yields  a  greater 
quantify.  In  hot  countries,  almost  all  the 
cheese  is  made  of  buffalo's  milk.  The  flesh 
of  the  young  buffaloes,  though  killed  during 
the  sucking  time,  is  not  a  bit  better.  The  hide 
alone  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
animal,  whose  tongue  is  the  only  part  that  is 
fit  to  eat :  this  hide  is  firm,  pretty  light,  and 
almost  impenetrable.  As  these  animals  are 
larger  and  stronger  than  oxen  they  are  very 
serviceable ;  they  mak.e  them  draw,  and  not 
carry  burdens  ;  they  lead  them  by  the  means 
of  a  ring  passed  through  their  nose.  Two  buf- 
faloes harnessed,  or  rather  chained,  to  a  car- 
riage, will  draw  as  much  as  four  strong  horses. 
As  they  carry  their  necks  and  heads  low,  they 
employ  the  whole  weight  of  their  body  in 
drawing,  and  their  mass  greatly  surpasses  that 
of  a  labouring  horse,  or  ox. 

The  height  and  thickness  of  the  buffalo  alone 
indicates,  that  he  is  a  native  of  warm  coun- 
tries.    The  largest  quadrupeds  belong  to  the 

torrid 
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(orrid  zone  of  (he  Old  Continent;  and  the 
buffalo,  for  lire  majinitude,  :!?ight  to  be  pliced 
iiext  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the 
hippopotamus.  The  camel  is  taller  but  less 
thick,  and  also  n  native  of  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Asia.  Nevertheless,  buf- 
faloes live  and  iTJultiply  in  Italy,  in  France, 
and  in  other  teiijpcmd*^  provinces.  Those  kept 
in  the  royal  menagerie,  have  brought  forth 
two  ur  three  times  ;  the  female  has  but  one  at 
a  birth,  and  goes  \vilh  young  about  twelve 
months,  which  is  anotli.^r  proof  of  the  differ-* 
ence  between  this  species  and  that  of  the  cow, 
who  only  goes  nine  months.  It  appears  also, 
that  these  onimnls  arc  more  gentle  and  less 
brutal  in  their  native  country,  and  the  warmer 
the  climate  the  more  tractable  is  their  nature. 
In  Egypt  (hry  are  more  tractable  ihan  in  Italy; 
and  in  India  more  so  than  in  Egypt.  Those  of 
Italy  haveidso  more  hair  than  those  of  Egypt, 
•an!  those  of  Egypt  more  than  those  of  India, 
Their  co;tt  is  never  entirely  covered,  because 
th.y  are  natives  of  hot  countries  ;  and  in  ge- 
neral, largo  animals  of  these  climates  have 
little  or  no  hair. 

There  arc  a  great  number  of  vvild  buffaloes 
in  the  countries  of  Africa  and  India,  which 
are  watered  by  large  rivers,  and  where  exten- 
sive pasturages  are  found.    The  wild  buffaloes 

go 
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go  in  (Irovos  and  mnke  j^reat  havock  in  ciilli- 
vatcii  lands,  hxii  they  never  attack  the  human 
species,  unless  th('>  are  wounded,  and  are  then 
very  daiiij^erous  ;  for  they  make  directly  at' 
their  enemy,  (hrow  him  down,  and  trample 
liim  under  their  ic-et.  They  are,  however, 
grcaily  terrified  at  the  sight  of  fire,  and  are 
displeased  at  a  red  colour.  AUlrovaiuhis, 
Kolbc,  and  many  other  naturalists  and  travel- 
lers, assure  u-*,  that  no  person  dare  wear  red 
cloaths  in  the  country  where  the  buffaloes  are.* 
I  know  not  whether  this  aversion  to  tire  and  a 
red  colour  be  general  among  the  buffaloes :  fw 
•there  arc  but  few  among  our  oxen  who  grow 
.angry  at  the  sight  of  red  cloaths. 

The  buffalo,  like  all  large  animals  of  warm 
climates,  is  fond  of  bathing,  and  even  of  re- 
maining in  the  water;  he  swims  well,  and 
boMly  traverses  the  most  rapid  tioods.  As  liis 
leiTs  are  longer  than  those  of  the  ox,  he  runs 
also  quicker.  The  Negroes  of  Guinea,  and 
the  Indians  of  IMalabar,  where  the  buffaloes 
are  very  numerous,  often  hunt  them.  They 
neither  pursue  nor  attack  them  opeidy,  but 

climbing 

•  Sonnini  says,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  biifFaloeg  of 
Egypt  to  lie  affected  in  this  manner  by  a  red  colour,  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  wear  round  their  neck  and 
breast  a  cbJl  of  the  same  colour,  without  the  buffaloes  ap 
pearing  to  be  affected  or  irritated. 
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climbing  up  the  trees,  or  hiding  themselves  in 
the  thickets,  which  the  bulfalocs  cannot  pene- 
trate, on  account  of  their  horns,  they  wait  for 
and  kill  them.  Those  people  are  fond  of  the 
flesh  of  the  buffalo,  and  gain  great  profit  by 
vending  their  hides  and  horns,  which  are  hard- 
er and  better  than  ihose  of  the  ox. 

The  animal,  called,  at  Congo,  Empacassa 
or  PacassUf  though  very  badly  described  by 
travellers,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  buffalo;  and 
that  which  they  have  spokeii  of,  under  the  name 
of  Empabitngaj  or  ImpdJunca^  in  the  same 
country,  may  possibly  be  the  bubalus,  whose 
liistory  we  shall  give  widi  that  of  the  antelope. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


M.  DE  QUERHOENT  says,  that  altho* 
the  bisons  invariably  differ  from  the  common 
oxen  by  the  hunch  on  their  backs,  and  their 
Jiair  being  longer,  yet  they  Ijreed  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  their  flesh  is  preferable  to  that  of 
European  oxen  ;  their  hair  is  also  smoother, 
their  legs  thinner,  and  their  horns  are  longer, 
and  after  some  few  generalions  the  hunch  en- 
tirely disappears.  There  was  one  brought  to 
Holland   from    North  America,  which  was 

carried 
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carried  about  to  clifFcrent  towns,  by  a  Swp.lr,  in 
a  laro^e  cafje;  this  one  had  an  enormous  mane 
round  his  head,  which  was  not  hair,  but  a  very 
fine  wool,  divided  into  locks  like  a  fleece  ;  the 
skin  was  of  a  black  colour,  cxceptini^  on  the 
hunch,  where  the  hair  was  longer,  and  under 
that  the  skin  Avas  rather  tawny;  and  to  us  this 
animal  seemed  to  differ  from  the  European  by 
the  hunch  and  wool  only. 

Bisons  are  said  to  have  existed  formerly  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  Gesner  asserts,  that 
even  in  his  time  there  were  some  in  Scotland; 
but  1  have  been  credibly  informed  by  letters, 
both  from  Eno;land  and  Scotland,  that  not  the 
smallest  remembrance  of  them  can  be  traced 
in  that  country.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  travels  from 
Russia  to  China,  mentions  seeing-  two  species 
of  oxen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  one  of 
which  was  the  asirocbs,  nnd  the  oilier  what  we, 
after  Gmeli;^,  have  called  tiie  Tartarian,  or 
Grunting  Cow,  which  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  species  as  the  bison  ;  and  in  which  we 
find,  by  comparison,  a  perfect  coincidence  of 
characters,  excepting  that  the  former  grunts 
and  the  latter  bellows. 

Although  the  race  of  the  bisons  appear  dif- 
fused in  the  Old  Continent,  from  Madagascar 
and  the  point  of  Africa,  and  from  ihe  extent 

of 
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of  the  East  Indies  even  to  Siberia,  and  tbat 
though  thcj  arc  met  with  in  the  new  coDtinentjj 
from  the  country  of  the  Ilionois  lo  Louisiana 
and  Mexico,they  have  never  passed  the  ii.!  hmu* 
of  Panama,  for  there  are  not  any  bisons  ift, 
South  America,  notwithstanding  he  climaie 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  their  natu.e,  and  Eu- 
ropean oxen  multiply  there  as  \".ell  as  in  any 
other  place. 

The  best  bulls  and  cows  at  Madagascar  were 
brought  from  Africa,  and  have  a  hunch  on 
their  backs ;  but  (he  cows  give  very  little 
milk.  In  this  island  there  are  wild  bisons  in 
the  forests,  the  flesh  of  whicK  is  not  so  good  as 
that  of  onr  oxen.  The  natives  of  Agra  hunt, 
them  on  the  mountain  of  Nervver,  in  the  road 
from  Surat  to  Golconda,  and  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  wood- 

The  zebu,  as  we  formerly  observed,  is  the 
bison  as  well  as  (he  ox  in  miniature,  and 
though  originally  a  native  of  warm  regions, 
can  nevertheless  exist  and  muliiply  in  tempe- 
rate ones,  for  in  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Colinson,  dated  London,  December,  1764,  he 
assures  me,  that  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Portland  had  several  of  these  animals  in  their 
parks,  and  which  brought  forth  calves  every 
year :  they  were  originally  brought  from  the 

East- 
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East  Indies.  He  adds,  that  the  females  were 
much  larger  than  the  males,  but  that  ihchuiicli 
on  the  back  was  twice  as  biij  on  ihc  latter 
as  the  former  ;  that  the  young  zebu  sucks  ihe 
mother  like  other  calves,  but  thnt  in  our  cli- 
mate the  milk  soon  dries  up,  and  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  anotlier  female  to  bring  them 
up  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ordered  one 
of  them  to  be  killed,  when  its  flesh  was  found 
not  to  be  near  so  good  as  that  ol  the  common 
ox. 

There  may  also  be  small  oxen  without  the 
Lunch,  which,  like  the  zebu,  constitu(ea  par- 
ticular race;  for  Careri,  in  his  journey,  from 
Ispahan  to  Scliiras,  saw  two  small  cows,  which 
had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  the  king,  that  did 
not  exceed  the  size  of  calves;  they  were  fed 
entirely  upon  straw,  and  yet  were  very  fat. 

As  to  the  bufl^aloes,  although  they  can  make 
but  little  use  of  their  h  -rns,  they  are  compel- 
led to  fight  lions  and  tigers  in  the  Mogul's 
country.  These  animals  are  numerous  in 
warm  and  marshy  coundics,  especially  near 
rivers,  f.r  water  and  a  moist  soil  bcenis  to  be 
mure  necessary  to  them  than  a  warm  climate ; 
there  are  not  any  of  them  therefore  in  Arabia, 
where  the  courtry  is  dry.  Tht^y  hunt  the 
wild  bufl'alttes,  but  with  great  caution,  as  they 
VOL.  Tin.  I  qi-Q 
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are  very  dangerous,  and  when  wounded  rush 
at  their  opponents  with  great  fury. 

M.  de  QueHioent  says,  the  body  of  the  buf- 
falo, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  about  the 
size  of  our  oxen,  but  his  head  is  larger,  and  his 
legs  shorter.  They  generally  keep  about  the 
edge  of  the  woods  ;  and  as  he  has  a  bad  sight 
he  ktjeps  his  head  near  the  ground,  and  when 
he  observe  any  disagreeable  object  near  him 
he  makes  a  sudden  dart  upon  it,  making  at  the 
same  time  a  most  hideous  bellowing,  and  on 
those  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  escape  him ; 
but  he  is  not  so  much  (o  be  feared  in  the  open 
fields :  his  hair  is  commonly  red,  with  a  few 
black  spots,  and  they  are  often  seen  together  in 
larsre  flocks. 


THE    ZEBU. 


WE  have  already  spoken  of  this  little  ox 
under  the  article  buffalo ;  but  as  there  has  been 
one  brought  to  the  royal  menagerie  since  the 
impression  of  that  article,  we  can  now  speak 
of  it  with  greater  exactness,  and  give  an  en- 

graviog 
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graving  of  it  done  from  lile.  I  hare  also 
learned,  by  making  new  researches,  that  this 
small  ox,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
zebu,  (fig'  145.)  is  very  probablj  the  same 
animal  which  is  called  lant,  or  dant,  in  Nu- 
niidia,  and  in  some  other  northern  provinces  of" 
Africa,  Avhere  it  is  very  common,  and  that  the 
name  datit,  which  can  belong  to  no  other  ani- 
mal but  this  we  are  treating  of,  has  been  trans- 
porled  from  Africa  into  America,  and  givea 
to  an  animal  which  only  resembles  this  by 
the  size  of  his  body,  and  who  belongs  to  a 
different  species.  This  dant  of  America  is  the 
tapir,  or  the  maipOuri;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  confounded  with  the  dant  of  Africa, 
which  is  our  zebu,  we  shall  give  the  history 
of  it  in  this  volume. 


THE  MUFLON,  AND  OTHEB  SHEEP. 


THE  weakest  species  of  useful  animals  were 
rendered  domestic  the  earliest  of  any.  The 
sheep  and  goat  were  subjugated  before  the 
horse,  the  ox,  or  the  camel.     They  were  also 

transported 
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transported  from  one  climate  to  another  with 
greater  ease ;  lience  the  great  vari(^ty  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  these  species,  and  the  ditii- 
cultj  of  recognizing  the  original  breed  of  each. 
It  is  certain,  as  we  have  proved,  tha'  our  do* 
mes<ic  sheep,  as  they  at  present  exist,  could 
not  support  themselves  without  the  assistance 
of  man  ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Nature 
did  not  produce  them  as  they  at  present  are, 
but  that  they  have  degenerated  under  our  care  ; 
consequently  we  must  search  among  the  wild 
animals  for  those  which  come  the  nearest  to 
thesh("ep  ;  we  must  compare  them  with  the  do- 
mestic sheep  of  foreign  countries,  examine  the 
different  causes  of  ihe  alteration,  change,  and 
degeneration,  which  has  had  such  influence 
upon  the  species,  and  endeavour  to  restore  all 
these  various  and  pretended  species  to  a  pri- 
mitive race,  as  we  have  done  in  that  of  the  ox. 
The  sheep,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  only  (o  be  met  with  in  Europe,  and  some 
of  the  temperate  provinces  of  Asia  ;  if  trans- 
ported into  Guinea,  it  loses  its  wool,  and  is 
covered  with  hair,  it  decreases  in  fertility,  and 
its  flesh  has  no  longer  the  same  taste.  It  can- 
not subsist  in  very  cold  countries,  though  a 
breed  of  sheep  is  to  be  found  in  cold  climates^ 
especially  in  Iceland,  wliohavc  many  horns, 

short 
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short  tails,  and  harsh  thick  wool,  nndcr  which^ 
as  in  almost  every  animal  in  the   north  is  fi 
second  lining,  of  a  softer,  finer,  and  thicker 
wool.     In  warm   countries,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sheep  have  generally  shorthorns  and  a  long 
tail,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  wool, 
others  with  hair,  and  a  third  kind  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wool  and  hair.'  The  first  of  ihese  sheep 
of  a  warm  country  is  that  commonly  called^flr- 
hari/  sheep,  or  i\\c  Arabian  sheep,  which  resem^- 
bles  thedomestic  kind, excepting  the  tail  which 
kso  loaded  with  fat,  as  to  be  often  more  than 
afoot  broad,  and  weighs  npwards  of  twenty 
pounds.     This  sheep  has  nothing  remarkable 
but  his  tail  which  he  carries  as  if  a  pillow  was 
fastened  to  his  hinder  parts.  Among  this  kind 
of  sheep,  there  are  some  whose  tails  are  so  long 
and  heavy,  that  the  shepherds  are  obliged  to 
fasten  small  boards  with   wheels  to  them,  to 
enable  the   amn.al  io  walk  along.     In  the 
Levant,  these  dieep  are  cloathed  witlr  a  very- 
fine  wool,  while  in  warm  countries,  as  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  Indies,  they  are  covered  with 
hair.     The  superabundance  of  fat,  which  in 
our  sheep  fixes  about  the  kidneys,  in  these  ani- 
mals descends  upon  the  vertebra}  of  the  tail  ; 
the  other  parts  of  their  body  are  less  charged 
i>  ith  it  than  our  fed  sheep.     This  variety  is  to 
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be  attributed  ia  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the 
care  of  men ;  for  these  broad,  or  long-.tailed 
sheep,  are  domestic  like  ours,  and  even  demand 
more  care  and  management.  This  breed  is 
much  more  dispersed  than  the  common  kind. 
They  are  common  in  Tiirtary,  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  Madagascar,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  islands  of  Ihc  Archipelago,and  chiefly 
in  the  island  of  Candia,  there  is  a  breed  of  do- 
mestic sheep,  of  -which  Belon  has  given  the 
figure  and  description  under  the  name  o£ streps 
sicheros:  this  sheep  is  of  the  make  and  size 
of  our  common  kind  ;  it  is  like  that  covered 
with  wool,  and  only  differs  from  it  by  the 
horns,  which  are  erect,  and  in  form  of  a 
screw.* 

In  short,  in  the  warmest  countries  of  Africa 
and  India,  (here  is  a  breed  of  large  sheep  with 
rough  hair,  short  horns,  hanging  ears,  and  a 
kind  of  dewlap  under  the  neck.  This  sheep, 
Leo  Africanus,  and  Marmol  call  adimain,  and 
it  is  known  to  the  naturalists  by  the  names 
of  the  Senegal  ram^  the  Guinea  raniy  the  An^ 
gola  sheep,  S^c.  He  is  domestic,  like  ours,  and 
like  him,  subject  to  varieties.  The  sheep, 
though  they  diflfer  in  particular  characters, 

resemble 

•  Sonnini  observes  that  this  race  is  also  very  common  ia 
HuDgaiy  and  Austria  where  it  is  called  nackl. 
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resemble  each  other  so  much  in  other  respects 
that  we  cannot  doubt  they  are  of  the  same 
kind.  Of  all  domestic  sheep,  this  appears  to 
approach  nearest  to  a  state  of  nature  ;  he  is 
larger,  stronger,  quicker,  and  consequently 
more  capable  of  supporting  himself ;  but  as  he 
is  only  found  in  the  hottest  countries,  and  can* 
not  bear  cold,  and  as  he  docs  not  exist  in  his 
own  climate  in  a  wild  slate,  but  is  domestic 
and  obliged  to  the  care  of  man  for  his  sup- 
port we  cannot  regard  him  as  the  priraiiivB 
breed,  from  which  all  the  rest  have  derived 
their  origin. 

In  considering  domestic  sheep,  therefore,  ac* 
cording  to  the  difference  of  climate,  we  find, 
1.  The  sheep  of  the  north,  who  have  many 
horns,  and  whose  wool  is  coarse.  The  slieep 
of  Iceland,  Gothland,  Muscovy,  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ertrope,  have  all  coarse 
hair,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  same  breed. 

2.  Our  sheep  whose  wool  is  very  good 
and  fine  in  the  mild  climates  of  Spain  and 
Persia,  but  in  hot  countries  changes  to  a  rough 
hair.  We  have  already  observed  the  con- 
formity in  the  influence  of  the  climates  of 
Spain  and  Chorazan,  a  province  of  Persia, 
upon  the  hair  of  goa(s,cats,  and  rabbits ;  it  acts 
ill  the  same  manner  upon  the  wool  of  slieep, 

which 
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which  is  vrry  fine  iu  Spain,  and  si  ill  finer  in 
that  of  Persia. 

3.  The  broad -tailed  sheep,  whose  wool  is 
also  very  fine  in  temp  rate  countries,  such  as 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  but  which  in  warm 
countries,  clianges  into  hair  more  or  less 
coarse. 

4  The  strepsicheros^  or  Ca>idi;in  slieep,  Mho 
resembles  oursbolh  in  wool  and  make,  except- 
ing the  horns,  which  are  erect,  aiid  in  the  form 
of  a  screw. 

5.  The  «c??m«/>,  or  great  sheep  of  Senegal 
and  India,  which  are  covered  with  hair  more 
or  less  short  or  coarse  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  Ail  these  sheep  are  only  va- 
rieties of  the  same  sijccies,  and  certainly 
would  produce  with  each  other,  since  we  know 
from  exuerience  that  the  he  goat,  whose  species 
is  further  distant,  copulates  w if  h  our  ewes.  But 
though  these  five  or  six  races  of  domestic  sheep 
are  all  varieties  of  the  same  species,  entirely 
produced  by  the  difi'erence  of  climate,  treat? 
ment,  and  food,  yet  none  of  them  appear  to 
be  the  primitive  stock  from  whence  the  others 
sprung;  nor  is  there  any  of  Ihem  strong  or 
swift  enough  eiiht^r  (o  a^>^ibt,  or  avoid,  carui- 
Torous  animals,  by  flight.     They  all  equally 

need 
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heed  care  and  protection,  and  must  all,  there- 
fore,   be    looked  upon  as   degenerate  races, 
formed  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  multiplied 
for  his  use.     At  the  same  that  he  fed,  culti- 
vated, and  increased  these  domestic  races,  he 
neglected,   hunted,  and  destroyed  tlie   wild 
breed,  which  being  stronger  and  less  tractable, 
would,  consequently,  be  more  troublesome,  and 
less  useful ;  they  are,  therefore,  only  to  be  met 
with  in  small  numbers,  and  in  tliinly  inhabited 
places,  where  tliey  can  support  themselves. 
In  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the  islands  of 
Cyprus,   Sardinia,   and  Corsica,  and  in  the 
desarts  of  Tartary,  the  animal,  which  we  call 
the  muf.on  {fig.  139),  is  still  to  be  found,  and 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  primitive  stock  of 
all  the  varieties  of  sheep  ;   he  lives  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  subsists  and  multiplies  without  the 
help  of  man ;  he  resembles  the  several  kinds  of 
domestic  sheep  more  than  any  other  wild  ani- 
mal ;  he  is  more  lively,  stronger,  and  swifter, 
than  any  of  them;  his  head,  forehead,  eyes, 
and  face,  are  like  the  ram's  ;  he  resembles  him 
also  in  the  form  of  the  horns,  and  in  the  whole 
habit  of  the  body ;  in  short,  he  produces  with 
the  domestic  sheep,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  he  is  of  the  same  species,  and 
the  primitive  stock  of  the  different  breeds. 
VOL.  VIII.  K  The 
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The  only  difference  betwixt  llie  muflon  anal 
our  sheep  is,  that  the  first  is  covered  with  hair 
instead  of  wool ;  but  we  have  already  observed-^ 
that  even  in  domestic  sheep  the  wool  is  nc^ 
an  essential  character,  but  a  production  of  tem- 
perate climates,  since  in  hot  countries  these 
same  sheep  have  no  wool,  and  are  all  covered 
with  hair  ;  and  that,  in  cold  countries,  their 
wool  is  as  coarse  as  hair.     Hence  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  the  primitive  wild  sheep,  who 
must  have  endured  cold  and  heat,  have  lived 
and  increased  without  shelter  in  the  woods  and 
deserts  should  not  be  covered  with  wool,  which 
he   would  soon   be  deprived   of  among  the 
thickets ;  and  its  nature  would,  in  a  short  time, 
be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  in- 
tcmperature  of  the  seasons.     Besides,  when  a 
he-goat  copulates  with  a  domestic  ewe,  the 
produce  is  a  kind  of  muflon,  for  the  lamb  is 
covered  with  hair,  and  is  not  a  barren  mule, 
but  a  mongrel,  Avliich   returns   towards  the 
original  species,  and  which  appears  to  iiidicate, 
that  the  goats  and  domestic  sheep  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  their  origin ;  and,  as  \vc 
know  by  experience,  that  the   he-goat   very 
readily  copulates  with  the  ewe,  but  that  the 
lara  is  incapable  of  impregnating  the  she-goaf, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  when  these  ani- 
mals 
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reals  are  in  a  domestic  state,  the  goat  is  the 
predominant  species.  Thus  our  sheep  is  a 
species  much  more  degenerated  than  that  of 
the  goat,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  muflon  were  brought  to  the  she-goat, 
instead  of  a  domestic  ram,  she  would  produce 
kids  approaching  nearer  to  the  species  of  the 
goat,  as  the  lambs  produced  between  the  he- 
goat  and  ewe  return  nearer  to  the  species  of  the 

ram. 

I  know  that  naturalists,  who  have  founded 
their  knowledge  of  Natural  History  on  the 
distinction  of  some  particular  characters,  may 
make  some  objections  to  this  doctrine,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to  anticipate  them. 
The  first  character  of  the  sheep,  they  will  say, 
is  to  be  clothed  with  wool,  and  that  of  the 
goat  with  hair.  The  second  character  of  the 
ram  is  to  have  circular  horns,  which  turn 
backwards,  and  that  of  the  he-goat  is  to  have 
them  straight  and  erect.  These,  they  will 
affirm,  are  the  distinctive  and  infallible  marks 
by  which  sheep  and  goats  will  always  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  as  to  the  rest,  they  cannot  avoid 
acknowledging,  they  belong  to  them  both  in 
common.  Neither  have  incisive  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  buteach  of  (hem  have  eight  in  the 
3^wer  :  both  want  the  canine  teeth,  and  both 

have 
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have  cloven  feet,  simple  and  permanent  horns, 
teats  in  the  same  parts  of  the  belly,  both  live 
upon  herbage,  and  ruminate.  The  internal 
organization. has  still  a  greater  resemblance,  for 
it  appears  to  be  absolutely  the  same;  the  num- 
ber and  form  of  their  stomachs,  the  disposition 
of  the  viscera  and  intestines,  the  substance  of 
their  flesh,  the  qualities  of  the  fat  and  seminal 
liquor,  the  time  they  go  with  young,  and  the 
length  of  their  lives,  are  perfectly  the  same. 
There  only  remains,  then,  the  wool  and  the 
horns,  by  which  these  two  species  can  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  we  have  already  demonstrated 
by  facts,  that  wool  is  not  so  much  a  substance 
of  nature  as  a  production  of  climate,  assisted 
by  the  care  of  man.  The  sheep  of  hot  and 
cold  countries,  and  those  which  are  wild,  have 
no  wool,  but  hair,  while  the  goats  in  very 
mild  countries  have  rather  wool  than  hair,  for 
that  of  the  Angola  goat  is  finer  than  the 
wool  of  our  sheep.  This  character,  therefore, 
is  not  essential,  but  purely  accidental,  and  even 
equivocal,  since  it  equally  belongs  to,  or  is 
deficient,  ill  both  species,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  climate.  The  character  of  the 
horns  appears  to  be  still  more  uncertain ;  they 
vary  in  number,  size,  form,  and  direction.  In 
pur  domestic  sheep  the  rams  have  commonly 

Iiorns, 
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horns,  and  the  ewes  huve  none ;  nevertheless, 
I  have  seen  in  our  flocks  rams  without  horns 
and  ewes  with  them  ;  and  sheep  not  only  with 
two  but  four  horns.     The  sheep  of  (he  North, 
and  of  Iceland,  {jig.  140)  have  sometimes  even 
eight.     In  hot  countries  the  rams  have  only 
two  very  short  horns,  and  often  are  deficient  of 
them  as  well  as  the  ewes.     In  some  the  horns 
are  sraoo'h  and    round,  in   others  they   are 
furrowed  and  flat,  and  the  points  instead  of 
turning- back,  are  often  bent  and  come  forward, 
&c.     This  character,  therefore,  is  not  more 
constant  tlian  the  first,  and  consequently,  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  different  species;  the 
largeness  of  tlie  tail  has  also  been  considered, 
by  some  naturalists,  as  an  essential  distinction, 
and  from  the  difference  in  the  size  of  that,  the 
wool,  and  the  horns,  they  have  made  seven  or 
eight  different  species  of  these  animals,  which 
we  have  reduced  to  one ;  and  th  is  reduction  ap- 
pears to  be  so  well  founded,  tliat  we  are  not 
afraid  of  its  being  contradicted  by  future  ob- 
servation. 

It  appeared  necessary  in  composing  the  His- 
tory of  Wild  Animals,  to  consider  them  one 
by  one,  and  independently  of  genus;  but  on 
the  contrary,  in  domestic  animals,  it  appears 
requisite  even  to  ex(end  tlie  genera;  because, 
ill  Nature,  there  pnlj'  exists  individuals,  and 

succession 
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succession  of  individuals,  that  is,  species.  Men 
have  had  no  influence  on  independent  animals, 
hat  thej  have  greatly  altered,  modified,  and 
changed  domestic  ones ;  therefore,  we  have 
ira'ide  physical  and  real  generas,  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  metaphysical  and  arbitrary  ones, 
which  have  never  existed  but  in  idea.  These 
physical  genera,  are  in  reality  composed  of  all 
the  species,  which  by  onr  management  have 
been  modified  and  changed,  and  as  all  these 
species  so  differendy  altered  by  the  hand  of 
man,  have  but  one  common  and  simple  origin 
in  nature,  the  whole  genus  ought  to  form  but 
one  species.  For  example,  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  tigers,  we  have  admitted  as  many 
species  as  are  found  in  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  because,  we  are  certain  that  man 
has  never  subjected,  nor  changed  the  species 
of  those  untractable  animals,  which  subsist  at 
present  such  as  Nature  produced  them.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  other  free  and  independent 
animals.  But  in  composingthe  history  of  oxen 
and  sheep,  we  have  reduced  all  the  first  under 
the  species  of  a  single  ox ;  and  the  latter  under 
that  of  a  single  sheep,  because,  it  is  also  cer- 
tain, that  man,  and  not  Nature,  has  produced 
the  different  kinds  which  we  have  enume- 
rated. Every  thing  concurs  to  support  this 
idea,  which,  although  clcAr  in  itself,  may  not, 

perhaps, 
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perTiaps,  be  suflTiciently  understood.  That  all 
the  different  oxen  produce  together,  we  have 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  M.  de  hi 
Nux,  and  the  testimonies  of  Messrs.  Mentzeliijs 
andKabn;  that  the  sheep  also  produce  with 
one  another,  with  the  mufion,  and  even  wit^ 
the  he-goat ;  I  knosv  from  my  own  experience. 
All  tiie  different  kinds  of  oxen,  therefore,  are 
no  more  than  one  species,  and  all  the  slieep 
but  another,  however  extended  the  genus  of 
both  may  be. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  repeat  (seeing  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject)  that  it  is  not  by  trivial 
particular  characters  we  can  judge  of  Nature, 
or  distinguish  the  species ;  that  methodical 
arrangements,  far  from  elucidating  the  History 
of  Animals,  serve  but  to  obscure  it  by  multi- 
plying unnecessary  denominations  and  species ; 
by  making  arbitrary  genera  which  are  not  in 
Nature,  and  perpetually  confounding  real 
beings  with  imaginary  creatures ;  by  giving 
false  ideas  of  the  characteristics  of  the  species, 
and  mixing  or  separating  them  without  foun- 
dation, without  knowledge,  and  often  without 
having  seen  a  sin<i;le  individual.  It  is  hence 
that  our  nomenclators  cojistantly  deceive 
themselves,  and  write  almost  as  many  errors 
as  lines.  We  have  already  given  so  many 
exani|)les  of  this,  that  he  must  be  blindly 

prejudiced 
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prejudiced  indeed,  that  can  in  the  least  doubt 
them.  Monsieur  Gnielin  speaks  very  sensibly 
on  this  subject,  when  treating  of  the  animal  in 
question.* 

We  are  convinced,  as  M.  Gmelin  observes, 
that  we  cannot  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Nature, 
but  by  making  a  judicious  use  of  our  senses,  by 
reffecling,  seeing,  comparing,  and, at  the  same 
time,  by  rejecting  the  bold  freedom  of  forming 
methodical  orders,  and  minute  systems,  in 
which  animals  are  classed  without  the  authors 
having  seen  them,  and  of  which  they  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  names  ;  names  Avhich  are 
often  equivocal,  obscure,  and  misapplied. 
The  wrong  use  of  these  names  confounds  the 
ideas  in  vague  and  indefinite  words,  and  drowns 
the  truth  in  a  torrent  of  error.  We  are  also 
convinced,  after  having  compared  the  living 
mouflon  with  tlie  description  of  M.  Gmelin, 
that  the  argali  is  the  same  animal.  We  have 
said  they  are  found  in  Europe,  and  in  warm 
countries,  sucli  as  Greece,  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, Sardinia,  and  Corsica;  nevertheless,  they 
are  found  also,  and  in  great  numbers,  in  all 
the  mountains  of  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia, 
un?ler  a  climate  rather  cold  tlian  tempe- 
rate, and  where  they  appear  even  to  be 
bigger,    stronger,  and   more  vigorous.     He 

might, 
*  Vide  Voyage  a  Kamtscatka,  par  M.  Gmelin. 
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hiight,  therefore,  have  stocked  the  north  and 
south  parts,  and  his  posterity  have  become  do- 
mestic; after  having  long  endured  the  rigours 
of  this  condition,  he  might  have  degenerated, 
taking  relative  characters,  and  new  habits  of 
body,  according  to  the  different  climates,  and 
the  different  treatments  he  has  received  ;  which 
being  afterwards  perpetuated  by  generation, 
have  given  rise  to  our  domestic,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  of  which  we  have  heretofore 
spoken. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  the  year  1774,  a  ram  was  exhibited  at 
the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  as  a  ram  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  but  we  found  it  had  been 
purchased  at  Tunis,  and  considered  it  to  be 
of  the  same  species  as  the  Barbary  sheep,  {jig» 
141.)  before  mentioned,  for  it  differed  only  by 
the  head  and  tail  being  somevvhat  more  short 
and  thick  ;  yet  by  way  of  distinction,  we  have 
called  it  the  ram  of  Tunis,  ifig-  142.)  His 
legs  were  shorter  than  those  of  our  common 
sheep  ;  he  was  plentifully  clothed  with  wool, 
and  his  horns  both  in  size  and  shape  nearly  re- 
sembled the  Barbary  sheep.  In  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  same  place,  there  was  also 
VOL.  VIII.  L  another 
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another  shewn  under  the  name  of  the  Mor- 
vant  of  China,  (fg.  143.)  which  was  remark- 
able for  having  a  sort  of  mane  on  his  neck, 
and  long-  hairs  hanging  down  under  his  throat, 
■which  were  a  mixture  of  red  and  grey,  and 
full  ten  inches  long ;  the  mane  extended  io 
about  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  hairs  of 
which  were  not  so  long  as  those  under  the 
throat,  were  more  red,  mixed  with  a  few 
bn^wn  and  black  ones;  the  wool  which  co- 
vered the  other  part  of  the  body  was  rather 
eurled,  near  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow;  his  legs  were  red,  spotted  with  yel- 
low, and  his  tail  yellow  and  white;  he  was 
not  so  high  as  the  common  rams,  and  more 
resembled  the  Indian  rams  than  them  ;  he  had 
a  very  large  belly,  in  appearance  like  that  of 
an  ewe  with  young,  and  his  horns  were  like 
those  6f  the  common  kind. 

From  what  we  have  since  observed  we  are 
the  more  convinced  in  our  former  opinion, 
that  the  muflon  is  the  original  stock  of  all 
other  sheep,  and  that  he  lias  a  constitution 
sufficiently  strong  to  live  either  in  cold,  tem- 
perate, or  warm  climates.  M.  Steller  says, 
that  the  rams  of  Kamtschatka.  have  the  man- 
ner of  the  goat,  and  the  hair  of  the  rein-dccr ; 
that  some  of  tlu'ir  horiis  weigh  more  than  thir- 
ty pounds;  that  Ihcy  are  as  active  as  roe- 
bucks. 
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Uicks,  and  live  upon  the  etlgcs  of  mountains, 
tlmt  their  flesh  is  good,  but  they  arc  princi- 
pally hunted  for  their  skins. 

There  remain  but  very  few  real  muflons  in 
Corsica,  the  many  wars  in  that  island  having 
probably  been  the  cause  of  their  dosivuction, 
but  the  present  race  of  sheep  still  retain  a  re- 
semblance to  them  in  their  figures,  as  I  obser- 
ved  to  be  the  case  in  one  I  saw  in  August, 
1771,  belonging  to  the  Due  de  VriUiere. 


THE    AXIS. 


Tins  animal  being  only  known  by  the 
vague  names  of  the  Jii»d  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
deer  of  the  Ganges,  we  have  preserved  the 
name  given  him  by  Belon,  and  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  Pliny  ;  because,  the  character  of 
Pliny's  axis  agrees  with  this  animal,  and  the 
name  has  never  been  applied  to  any  other ;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  not  afraid  of  falling  into  con- 
fusion or  error,  for  a  generic  denomination, 
joined  to  an  epithet  derived  from  the  climale, 
is  not  a  name,  but  a  phrase,  by  which  we  may 
confound  one  animal  with  others  of  his  gen  us, 


as  this  with  the  stag,  although,  perhaps,  it  is 
really  distinct  both  in  species  and  climate. 
The  axis  (/a..  144.)  is  one  of  the  small  number 
of  ruminating  animals  who  has  horns  like  the 
stag.     He  has  the  shape  and  swiftness  of  the 
fallow-deer.    But  what  distinguishes  him  from 
both  IS,  his  having  the  horns  of  the  former, 
and  figure  of  the  latter;  his  body  is  marked 
^vith  white  spots,*  elegantly  disposed,  and  se- 
parated one  from  another  ;  and  lastly,  he  is  a 
native   of  warm  countries  ;t   while  the  sta- 
and  fallow-deer  have  their  coats  generally  o^f 
a  uniform  colour,  and  arc  to  be  met  with  in 
greater  numbers  in  cold  and  temperate  regions 
than  in  warm  climates. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
have  given  the  figure  and  description  of  the 
interior  parts  of  this  animal,  but  say  very  little 
of  his  exterior  form,  and  nothing  with  respect 
to  his  history.     They  have  only  called  him 

the 

*  The  axis  is  about  the  size  of  the  fallow-deer,  the  ground 
colour  of  h.s  body  is  a  greyish  yellow  beautifully  Ll.cd 
wxth  whue  spots;  his  belly  is  white,  as  is  also  the  under  part 
of  his  tail,  while  the  upper  inclines  to  red 
_  t  I  never  saw,  at  Senegal,  any  stag  with  horns  like  those 
.n  France  f^y,,.  ,,  u  M.ir..-There  are  stags  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India,  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  whose  bodies  are 
interspersed  with  white  spots,  r.y.,.  ..  ,.  c.,.j>.^^,^  ,/, 
Jni.s  ,.  ^.//W.-There  are  stags  at  Bengal  spotted  like 
tigers.     Foyage  d,  Luillkr. 
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the  Sardinian  land,  because,  probably,  tlicy 
received  tliat  name  from  the  royal  nienageiie, 
where  there  is  one  of  them;  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  this  animal's  being  a  native  of  Sardi- 
nia. No  author  has  mentioned  that  he  exists 
in  that  ishmd,  as  a  wihl  animal ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  by  the  ])assagcs  we  have  quo- 
ted, that  he  is  found  in  the  warnjest  countries 
of  Asia .  Thus  the  denomination  of  Sardinian 
hind,  has  been  fahely  applied  ;  that  of  the 
Ganges  stag  Agrees  hcsi,  ilJie  really  were  of 
the  same  species  as  the  slag,  since  that  part  of 
India,  which  the  Ganges  waters,  appears  to  be 
his  native  countrj'.  Pie  is  also  to  be  met  with 
in  Barbary,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  the  spot- 
ted fallow-deer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
the  same  animal. 

Vfe  have  aUeady  remarked,  that  no  species 
approaches  so  near  each  other,  as  that  of  t\\Q 
fallow-deer  to  the  stag  :  neverlhcless,  the  axis 
appears  to  be  an  intermediate  shade  between 
the  two.  He  resembles  tiie  fallow  deer  in  the 
size  of  his  body,  length  of  his  tail,  and  his 
coat,  whicii  is  the  same  during  his  ^\hole 
life  :  the  only  essential  dillerence  is  in  his 
liorns,  which  nearly  resemble  those  of  the 
stag.  The  axis,  therefore,  may  be  only  a 
yarieiy  dep-nJingon  the  climate,  and  not  a 
dili'erent  species  from  that  of  the  fallow-deer; 

for, 
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for,  although  he  is  a  native  of  the  warm«1, 
countries  of  Asia,  he  exists  and  multiplies 
easily  in  Europe.  There  are  many  herds  of 
them  in  ike  royal  menagerie  ;  and  they  pro' 
duce  together  as  freely  as  tlie  fallow-deer.  It 
has  never,  however,  been  observed,  that  they 
mix  cither  wiih  the  fcdlow-deer,  or  with  the 
stags,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  our  presuming, 
that  they  are  not  a  variety  of  one  or  the  other, 
but  a  particular  and  intermediate  species. 
But  as  no  direct  and  decisive  experiments  oi> 
this  subject  have  yet  been  made,  and  as  no 
necessary  means  has  been  used  to  oblige  these 
animals  to  unite,  we  will  not  positively  affirnj 
that  they  are  two  different  species. 

We  have  already  seen,  under  the  articles  of 
stag  and  fallow-deer,  how  many  instances  these 
animals  give  of  varieties,  especially  in  the  co- 
lour of  their  hair.  The  species  of  the  fallow- 
deer  and  stag,  without  being  very  numerous 
in  individuals,  is  universally  diffused ;  both 
are  met  with  in  ciiher  continent,  and  both  are 
subject  to  a  great  number  of  varieties,  which 
appear  to  form  lasting  kinds.  The  white  stags, 
M  hich  are  a  very  ancient  race,  since  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  mention  them,  and  the  small 
brown  stags,  which  we  have  called  Corsican 
stags,  are  not  the  only  varieties  of  this  species. 
There  is  in  Germany  another  race,  known  in 

that 
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tTiat  country  by  the  name  o{Brandkertz,nnd  by 
our  hunters  by  that  of  the  Slag  of  Ardennes, 
This  stag  is  larger  than  a  common  stag,  ancf 
differs  from  other  stags  not  only  by  its  deeper 
colour,  being  almost  black,  but  also  by  long 
tair  upon  the  shoulders  and  on  the  throat. 
This  kind  of  mane  and  beard  give  him  some 
affinity,  the  first  to  the  horse,  and  the  latter  to 
the  goat.  The  ancients  have  given  to  this 
stag  the  compound  names  of  Hippelaphus  and 
Tragelaphus.  As  these  denominations  have 
occasioned  critical  discussions,  in  which  the 
most  learned  naturalists  are  not  agreed,  and  as 
Gesner,  Caius,  and  others,  have  said,  that  the 
liippelapbus  was  the  rein-deer,  we  shall  here 
give  the  reasons  which  have  occasioned  us  ta 
think  differently,  and  have  led  us  to  suppose 
that  the  hippelaphus  of  Aristotle  is  the  same 
animal  as  the  tragelaphus  of  Pliny,  and  that 
both  these  names  equally  denote  the  stag  of 
Ardennes. 

Aristotle  gives  to  his  hippelaphus  a  kind 
©f  mane  upon  the  neck  and  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoulders,  a  beard  under  the 
throat,  horns  to  the  male  resembling  those  of 
the  roe-bucks,  and  no  horns  to  the  female. 
He  says,  that  the  hippelaphus  is  of  the  size 
of  a  stag,  and  is  found  among  the  Aracho- 

tas, 
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las,  a  people  of  India,  ^vllel•e  ■u'ild  oxen  are 
also  to  be  met  with,  whose  bodies  arc  robust, 
iheir  skins  black,  their  muzzles  raised,  and 
their  horns  bent  more  backwards  than  those 
of  the  domestic  oxen.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Aristotle's  characters  ofthehip- 
pelaphus,  agree  nearly  with  those  of  the 
rein-deer  and  tlic  stag  of  Ardennes ;  they 
both  have  longhair  upon  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, and  also  on  the  throat,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  beard  on  the  gullet,  and  not  on 
the  chin ;  but  the  hippelaphus,  being  only 
of  the  size  of  the  stag,  diflers  in  that  from 
the  rein-deer,  who  is  much  larger  :  and  what 
appears  to  me  decisive  on  the  question  is, 
that  the  rein-deer  being  an  animal  belonging 
to  cold  countries,  never  existed  among  the 
Arachotas.  The  country  of  the  Arachotas 
is  one  of  the  provinces  which  Alexander  tra- 
velled over  in  his  expedition  into  India;  it 
is  situated  beyond  Mount  Caucasus,  between 
Persia  and  India.  This  hot  climate  never 
produced  any  rein-deer,  as  they  cannot  exist 
even  in  temperate  countries,  and  are  only  to 
be  met  with  in  the  northern  regions  of  both 
continents.  Stag's,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
particularly  attached  to  the  norih,  but  are  to 
be  found  in  great  numbers  in  warm  and  tem- 
perate 
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perate  climates.  Thus  we  cannot  doubt  but 
the  hippelaplius  of  Aristotle,  which  is  met 
with  among  tlie  Arachotas,  and  in  t!ie  same 
countries  with  the  buffalo,  is  the  stag  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  not  the  rein-deer. 

If  we  now  compare  what  Pliny  says  npon 
thetragelaphus  with  what  Aristotle  says  upon 
the  hippelaiihus,  and  both  with  Nature,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  tragelaphus  is  the  same  ani- 
mal as  the  hippelaphus,  and  therefore  the  same 
as  our  stag  of  Ardennes.  Pliny  says,  that  the 
tragelaphus  is  of  the  stag  species,*  and  only' 
differs  from  him  by  the  beard  and  the  hair  on 
his  shoulders.  These  characters  are  positive, 
and  can  only  be  applied  to  the  stag  of  Arden- 
nes ;  for  Pliny  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  rein- 
deer under  the  name  o^  Alec.  We  think  our- 
selves, therefore,  sufficiently  warranted  to  pro- 
nounce, that  thetragelnphus  of  Pliny,  and  the 
hippelapus.'of  Aristotle, both  denote  the  aninial 
we  call  the  Stag  of  Ardennes;  and  that  the  axis 
of  Pliny  is  the  animal  commonly  called  the 
Ganges  Stag.  Though  names  have  no  influ- 
ence on  Nature,  yet  an  explication  of  them  is 
doing  service  to  those  who  study  her  produc- 
tions. 

VOL.   VIII.  M  SUP- 

*  Eadem  est  specie  (cervi  videlicet}  barba  taiitum;  et  ar- 
morum  villo  distans  qaem  tra^daphon  vocant  ncn  alibi  quara 
juxta  Phasius  amnemnascens.  Plhy.  Hist.  Lib.  viii.c.  33. 
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IN  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr,  Colinson,  in 
1765,  he  informed  me  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond had  several  of  the  species  of  tlie  Ganges 
Stags,  or,  as  I  have  called  it,  Axis,  in  his  park; 
that  they  lived  familiarly  with  the  fallow-deer, 
did  not  form  separate  herds,  but  even  propa- 
gated together,  and  that  from  the  intermixlure 
beautiful  varieties  were  produced. 

There  was  a  male  and  female  Chinese  fal- 
low-deer in  the  royal  menagerie  in  the  year 
1764 ;  they  were  above  two  feet  four  inches  in 
height ;  they  were  dark  brown  on  the  body  and 
tail,  mixed  in  several  places  with  large  yellow 
hairs,  and  yellow  on  the  belly  and  legs.  Though 
smaller  than  either  the  falloAv-deer  or  axis,  it 
was  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  latter,  and 
with  whom  it  might  intermix  and  be  perpe- 
tuated even  in  France,  especially  as  they  are 
both  natives  of  the  eastern  regions  of  Africa,* 

THE 

*  SoNNiNi  observes,  that  the  snout  of  the  axis  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  stag,  and  his  head  is  nearly  as  long  a»  that 
•f  the  fallow  deer. 


riG.Ub 
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THE    TAPIRk 


THE  Tapir  (^g*  146.)  is  the  largest  ani- 
mal in  America,  of  that  New  World,  where, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  animated  Nature 
seems  to  be  lessened,  or  rather  has  not  had 
time  to  arrive  at  its  full  dimensions.  In  place 
of  the  colossal  masses,  which  the  ancient  lands 
of  Asia  produce  ;  instead  of  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  camel,  &c.  we  only 
meet  in  these  new  countries  with  animals 
modelled  upon  a  small  scale;  the  tapir,  lama, 
pacos,  and  cabiais,  are  above  twenty  times 
smaller  than  those  they  should  be  compared 
with  in  the  old  continent.  Matter  is  not  only 
used  here  with  prodigious  parsimony,  but  even, 
the  forms  arc  imperfect,  and  appear  to  have 
failed  or  been  neglected.  The  animals  of  South 
America,  which  alone  properly  belong  to  this 
new  continent,  are  almost  all  without  tusks, 
liorns,  and  tails  ;  their  figure  is  grotesque, 
their  bodies  and  limbs  ill  proportioned,  and 
some,  as  the  ant-eaters,   sloth,  &c.  are  so 

miserably 
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miserably  formed,  that  they  scarccTj  have  (her 
faculties  of  moving  or  of  eating  ;  with  pain 
they  drag  on  a  languishing  life  in  the  solitude 
of  adesart,  and  cannotsubsist  in  the  inhabited 
regions,  where  man  and  po  >erful  animals 
would  have  soon  destroyed  them. 

The  tapir  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  cow  or 
zebu,  but  without  horns  or  tail  ;  his  legs  are 
short,  and  his  body  arched  like  that  of  a  hog. 
When  young  his  coat  is  spotted  like  that  of 
the -stag,  ai)d  afterwards  becomes  of  an  uni- 
form dark  brown  colour.  His  head  is  thick 
and  long,  with  a  kind  of  trunk  like  the  rhino- 
ceros ;  he  has  ten  cutting  teeth,  and  ten  grind- 
ers, in  each  jaw ;  a  character  which  separate* 
him  entirely  from  the  ox,  and  other  rumi- 
nating animals.  As  we  have  only  some  skins 
of  this  animal,  and  a  drawing  which  M.  de  la 
Condaminc  favoured  us  with,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  descriptions  given  of 
him  from  life,  by  Marcgrave*  and  Barreref, 
at  the  same  time,  subjoining  what  travellers 
and  historians  have  said  concerning  him. 
The  tapir  appears  to  be  a  dull  and  gloomy 

animal, 

■   *  Marcgrave's  Hist.  BrasiL 

+  The  tapir,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  the  Maipouri* 
is  an  amphibious  animal,  being  as  much  in  the  water  as  on 
land;  he  has  very  short  hair,  interspersed  with  black  and 
white  hairs.     Kat.  Hist,  far  Barren. 
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anlm:\l,  who  never  stirs  out  but  In  Ihe  night,* 
find  delights  in  the  water,  where  he  oftener  lives 
than  upon  land :  he  chiefly  lives  in  marshes,  and 
seldom  goes  far  from  the  borders  of  rivers  or 
lakes.  When  alarmed,  pursued,  or  wounded, 
he  plunges  into  the  water,  and  reraains  under 
it  until  he  has  passed  to  a  considerable  distance. 
These  customs,  which  he  has  in  common  widi 
the  hippopotamus,  have  made  some  naturalists 
imagine  him  to  be  of  the  same  species;  but 
i}iey  differ  as  much  from  each  other  in  nature 
as  the  climates  are-<U^tant  which  they  inhabit. 
To  be  assured  of  this,  there  needs  no  more 
than  to  corapaTO  the  descriptions  we  have  re- 
cited, with  those  we  have  given  of  the  hippo- 
potamus. Althouijh  the  tapir  inhabits  the  wa- 
ter, he  does  not  feed  upon  fish  ;  and  allhougli 
his  mouth  is  armed  with  twenty  sharp  and  in- 
cisive teetli,  he  is  notcaraivorous.  He  lives 
iipon  plants  and  roots,  and  makes  no  use  of 
his  w'capohs  against  other  animals.  He  is  of  a 
mild  and  timid  nature,  and  flies  from  every 
attack  or  danger.  His  legs  arc  short,  and  his 
body  heavy,  but,  notwitlistanding,  he  runs 
very  swift,  and  swims  still  better  than  he  runs. 
His  skin  is  of  a  very  firm  texture,  and  so  bound 

together 

*  Sonnini  says,  that  it  is  true  the  tapir  j^es  out  princi- 
paAly  in  the  night,  but  he  is  iiUo  to  be  met  v.-ith  in  the  day. 
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togetlierlliat  it  often  resists  a  bullet.  His  flesh 
is  insipid  and  coarse;  nevertheless  the  Indians 
eat  it.  They  commonly  go  in  companies,  and 
are  fonnd  in  Brasil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and 
in  ail  the  extent  of  South  America,  from  the 
extremity  of  Chili  to  New  Spain. 


THE    ZEBRA. 


THE  Zebra  {jig.  146.)  is  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest and  most  elegant  of  all  quadrupeds.  He 
has  the  figure  and  gracefulness  of  the  horse, 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  stag.  His  striped  robe 
of  black  and  white  ribbands,  is  alternately  dis- 
posed with  so  much  regularity  and  symmetry, 
that  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  made  use  of  the 
rule  and  compass.  The  alternate  bands  of 
black  and  white,  are  the  more  singular,  as  they 
are  strait,  pnrallel,  and  as  exactly  divided,  as 
those  of  a  striped  stuiF;  besides  they  extend  not 
only  over  the  body,  but  over  the  head,  thighs, 
legs,  and  even  the  ears  and  tail ;  so  that,  at  a 
distance,  this  animal  appears  as  if  he  was 
adorned  with  ribbands,  disposed  in  a  regular 
and  elegant  manner  over  ev  ery  part  of  the  body. 
In  the  females,  these  bands  are  alternately  black 

and 
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and  white ;  in  the  males  they  are  black  and 
yellow ;  but  the  shades  arc  always  lively  and 
brilliant,  upon  a  short,  fine,  and  thick  hair,  the 
lustre  of  which  increases  the  beauty  of  the  co- 
lours. The  zebra,  in  general,  is  less  than  the 
horse,  and  bigger  than  the  ass.  Although  he 
has  often  been  compared  to  these  two  animals, 
by  the  names  of  the  wild  horse  and  the  striped 
assy  he  is  a  copy  of  neither,  but  might  ratlier 
be  called  their  model,  if  all  were  not  equally 
original  in  Nature,  and  if  every  species  hud 
not  an  equal  right  to  creation. 

The  zebra,  then,  is  neither  a  horse  nor  an 
ass,  for  we  have  never  learnt  that  he  intermixes 
with  either,  though  trials  have  often  been  made 
for  that  purpose.     She-asses,  when  in  heat, 
were  presented  to  the  zebra,  which  was  in  the 
menagerie  of  Versailles,  in  the  year  1761 ;  but 
Le  disdained  them,  or  rather,  shewed  no  sign 
of  emotions  ;  he  played  with,  and  even  mount' 
ed  on  them,  but  without  any  external  marks 
of  desire;  and  ihis  coldness  could  be  attributed 
to  no  other  cause  tlian   the  disagreement  of 
their  natures;  dr  this  zebra  was  then  four 
years  of  age,  and  was  very  lively  and  alert  in 
every  other  exercise. 

The  zebra  is  not  I  he  animal  the  ancients  Inve 
mentioned  under  the  name  oConagre.    In  ihe 

Levant, 
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Levant,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  intlie 
north  of  Africa,  therccxist^  a  beautiful  race  of 
asses,  which,  like  the  finest  horses,  are  natives 
of  Arabia.  This  race  differs  from  the  common 
kind,  bv  the  largeness  of  the  body,  the  slen- 
derness  of  the  hgs^  and  the  liistre  of  the  hair. 
The}'  are  of  an  uniform  colour,  commonly  of 
a  fine  mouse  grey,  with  a  black  cross  on  the- 
back  and  shoulders,  so)iietitnes  they  are  of  a 
bright  grey,  with  a  flaxen  cross.     These  asses 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  although  more  beautiful 
than  tliose  of  Europe,  are   originally,   and 
equally  descended   from  the  onagres,  or  wild 
asses,  which  are  still  in  great  plenty  in  East 
and  South  Tartary,  Persia,  Syria,  the  islands 
of  (lie  Archij?elago,  and  all  M  luritania.    The 
onagrcs  difTer  from  our  dome-tic  asses  only  by 
the  quHlities  resulting  from  freedom  and  inde^' 
pendi'nce;  they  arc  stronger  and  swifter,  and 
have  more  courage  and  vivacity  ;  the  f  rm  of 
their  body  is  the  same,  but  ihey  have  longer 
hair,  and  this  difference  varies  again  according 
to  their  condition,  for  our  asses  would  have 
hair  equally  long,  if  it  was  not  cut  off  at  the 
iip-c  of  f  )ur  or  five  raouihs.       The  hair  of 
young  asses  is  at  first  nearly  as  long  as  that  of 
voi:iig  I.cars.     Tht>  J'.iue  of  the  wild  ass  is  also 
liarder  ihan  that  of  the  dcmcstic  kind,  and  we 

are 
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arc  informed  that  it   is  covered  with  small 
tubercnles,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  shasreen 
bronght  from  the  Levant,  and  ^vhvch  we  em- 
ploy for  so  many  purposes,  is  made  of  these 
Avild  asses  skin.     But  neither  the  onagres,  nor 
the  beautiful  asses  of  Arabia,  can  be  looked 
upon  as  the  stock  of  the  zebra  species,  though 
they  resemble  them   in  figure  and  swiftness. 
That  regular  variety  of  the  climate  of  the 
zebra  has  never  been  exhibited  by  either  of 
them.     This  beautiful  species  is  singular,  and 
tery  distant  from  any  other.     The  zebra  is 
also  of  a  difterent  climate  from  the  onagre, 
bein"-  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  eastern 
and  Southern  parts  of  Africa,  from  Ethiopia  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  into 
Congo.     He  exists  neither  in  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  nor  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 
Tnose,  which  some  travellers  tell  us  they  saw 
at  the  Brasils,  had  been  transported  thither 
from  Africa.     Others,  which  have  been  seen 
in  Persia  and  in  Turkey,  have  been  brought 
thither  from  Ethiopia  i  and,  in  short,  those 
which  we  have  seen  in  Europe  come  almo>t 
entirely  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     This 
point  of  Africa  is  their  native  climate,  and 
vhere  the  Dutch  have  employed  all  their  en- 
deavours to  tame  and  render  thijm  domesiic, 
VOL.  VIII.  N  >vithout 
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without  having  hitherto  been  able  to  succeed. 
That  which  was  the  subject  of  this  description 
was  very  wild  when  he  arrived  at  (he  royal 
menagerie  in  France,  and  is  not  yet  entirely 
tamed ;  nevertheless,  he  has  been  brought  to 
let  a  man  sit  on  a  saddle,  but  great  precaution 
is  necessary,  as  two  men  are  obliged  to  hold 
the  bridle  while  the  third  is  on  his  back.  His 
mouth  is  very  hard ;  his  ears  are  so  sensible 
that  he  winces  whenever  they  are  touched.  He 
is  restive,  like  a  vicious  horse,  and  obstinate  as 
a  mule.  But,  perhaps,  the  wild  horse,  and  the 
onagre,  are  equally  untractable,  and,  possibly, 
if  the  zebra  was  accustomed  to  obedience,  and 
to  a  domestic  state,  from  his  earliest  days,  he 
might  become  as  gentle  as  the  ass  or  the  horse, 
and  miffht  be  substituted  in  their  room. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


ALTHOUGH  the  ass  is  to  be  met  with, 
cither  in  a  wild, or  domestic  state,  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  old  continent,  under  a 
warm  or  temperate  climate,  yet  there  was  no 

such 
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such  animal  in  the  new,  upon  its  first  discover  j. 
They  were,  however,  soon  after  transported 
from  Europe,  and  multiplied  so  fast  in  Ame- 
rica, that  they  may  be  said  to  be  equally  nu- 
merous in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  zebra ;  he  seems  confined 
fo  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  especially 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although 
Lopez  has  asserted  that  they  are  more  abun- 
dant in  Barbary  than  in  Congo,  and  Dapper 
says  the  same  in  favour  of  the  forests  of 
Angola. 

Notwithstanding  the  superiority  this  animal 
maintains  over  the  ass,  from  the  elegance  of 
his  figure,  and  beauty  ofcolours,  yet  he  appears 
to  be  somewhat  of  the  same  species,  for  almost 
all  travellers  have  given  it  the  name  of  striped 
ass,  from  being  s(ruck  at  the  first  sight  with 
his  having  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  ass 
than  the  horse;  it  is  not,  however,  with  the 
common  ass  that  tlicy  compared  him,  but 
that  large  and  beautiful  part  of  the  species 
we  have  before  alluded  to ;  I  am,  notwith- 
standing, inclined  to  the  opiniori,  that  the 
zebra  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  species 
of  the  horse,  as  he  possesses  a  similar  elegance 
of  figure.  Jn  favour  of  this  opinion  it  has 
been  observed,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

which 
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wliicli  appears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
zebra,  but  there  are  horses  spotted  on  the  back 
and  bellies,  with  yellow,  black,  red,  and  blue. 
We  will  not,  however,  pretend  to  undertake 
the  decision  of  this  question  ;  but  as  the  Dutch 
have  transported  a  number  of  these  animals  to 
Holland,  and  even  yoked  them  in  the  Stadt- 
holder's  chariot,  there  is  some  hopes  that  their 
nature  will  soon  be  clearly  exemplified.  In 
Jlolland  there  are  many  judicious  naturalists, 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  suppose  they  will 
fiiil  to  make  these  animals  unite  among 
themselves,  if  not  w  ith  the  horse  and  the  ass : 
for  that  attempted  in  the  royal  menagerie  in 
1761,  was  but  a  single  experiment  ;  it  is 
jwssible,  that  as  the  zebra  was  but  four  years 
old  he  might  not  have  arrived  to  maturity,  at 
all  events  he  was  not  rendered  familiar  with  the 
females  presented  to  him,  a  circumstance, 
which  ?eems  requisite  throughout  nature,  even 
in  an  intercourse  with  individuals  of  the  same 
species. 

In  Tartary  they  have  an  animal  called  czi- 
s^ithaij  which  possibly  is  of  the  same  species  as 
the  zebra,  as  the  principal  difi'erence  be4;ween 
i\\em  is  In  the  colour;  a  difference  which,  we 
Ijave  repeater  J  ly  observed,  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  varieties  of  the  climates.   This  czigithai 

ifi 
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is  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia, 
Thibet,  Dauria,  and  Tartary.    Gerbillan  says 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  of  the 
Mongoux  and  Kakas;  that  they  ditFer  from 
mules,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  carry  bur- 
thens.    Muller  and  Gmelin  both  assert  that 
there  arc  numbers  of  them  in  the  countries  of 
the  Ton^usians,  who  hunt  them  like  other 
game  :  that  they  resemble  a  bright  bay  horse, 
excepting  they  have  long  cars,  and  a  tail  like 
a  cow.     It  is  probable  that  if  they  had  com- 
pared  him  with  the  zebra  they  would  have 
found  a  much  greater  resemblance.     In  the 
Pctersburgh  cabinet  there  are  stuffed  skins 
both  of  the  zebra  and  czigithai ;  they  differ 
very  much  in  colour,  but  yet  they  may  belong 
to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  species.  Besides 
there  is  no  other  animal  in  Africa  but  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Asia,  and,  therefore,  if  these  are 
different  species  the  zebra  alone  \^ould  stand 
as  an  exception  to  that  general  rule.     If  the 
czigilhai  does  not  belong  to  the  zebra  species 
it  ^ay  passibly  be  the  onagre,  or  wild  ass  of 
Asia;  which  latter  should  not  by  any  means 
be  confounded  with  the  zebra.     According  to 
all  travellers  there  are  various  kinds  of  wdd 
asses,  and  the  onr.gre  is  supposed  lo  rank  at  the 
head  of  them.     The  horse,  ass,  onagre,  and 

czigilhai, 
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czigithai,  may  form  four  distinct  species;  and 
if  there  are  but  three,  it  will  remain  uncertain 
wliether  the  latter  is  an  onagre  or  zebra.    The 
oj:agre  is  said  to  exceed  the  horse  in  swiftness, 
and  the  very  same  remark  is  made  of  the 
czigithai.     Let  this  particular  fact  be  as  it 
may,  the  horse,  ass,  zebra,  and  czigithai,  be- 
long to  the  same  genus,  and  are  only  different 
branches  thereof.     From  the  two  first  being 
rendered  domestic,   mankind  have  received 
great  advantages,  and  the  two  last  being  re- 
duced to  a  similar  state  would,   no  doubt, 
prove  likewise  a  useful  acquisition. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


THOUGH  the  Hippopotamus  has  beca 
celebrated  from  the  earliestages;  though  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  writings  under  the  name 
oibehemoth,  and  though  his  figure  is  engraved 
upon  theobelisks  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  Roman 
medals  ;  yet  he  Was  but  imperfectly  known  to 
the  ancients.   Aristotle  scarcely  mentions  him, 

and 
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Jind  in  the  little  he  does  say,  there  arc  more 
errors  than  facts.  Pliny  copied  Aristotle,  and 
far  from  correcting,  adds  to  the  number  of  his 
errors.  It  was  only  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixleenth  century  that  we  had  any  precise  in- 
formation concerning  this  animal ;  Belon  being 
then  at  Constantinople,  saw  a  living  one  ;  of 
which,  however,  he  has  given  but  an  imper- 
fect representation,  for  the  two  figures  which 
he  has  joined  to  hisdescriplion,were  not  taken 
from  the  hippopotamus  he  has  seen,  but  were 
copied  from  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  and  from  the  colossus  of  the 
Nile  at  Rome;  so  that  we  must  carry  the 
epoch  of  the  knowledge  of  this  animal  to  the 
year  1603,  when  Fredcrico  Zercnghi,  a  surgeon 
of  Narni,  in  Italy,  printed  at  Naples,  the  his- 
tory of  two  of  these  animals,  which  he  had 
killed  in  Egypt,  in  a  great  ditch  he  had  caused 
to  be  dug  in  the  environs  of  the  Nile,  near 
Damietta.  This  little  work  was  written  in 
Italian,  and  appears  to  have  been  neglected  by 
his  contemporary  and  succeeding  natnralists  ; 
notwithstanding,  it  is  the  only  good  and  ori- 
ginal one  on  the  subject,  and  has  so  strong 
pretensions  to  credit,  that  I  shall  here  give  an 
extract  and  translation  from  it. 

"  With  a  view  of  obtaining  an  hippopo- 

taraus,  (says  Zerenghi)  I  suborned  the  people 
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about  the  Nile,  (who  had  seen  two  of  these 
animals  come  from  the  river)  to  dig  a  large 
pit  in  the  place  where  they  passed  over,  and 
to  cover  it  with  light  wood,  earth,  and  grass. 
Returning  in  the  cve.iing  to  the  river,  they 
both  fell  into  the  pit.     The  people  came  im- 
mediately and  acquainted  me  with  the  event, 
and  I  hastened  thither  with  ray  Janissary.  We 
killed  batli  the  animals  by  firing  three  charges 
from  a  large  arquebuse  into  each  of  their  heads. 
They  expired  immediately,  uttering  a  doleful 
cry,  which  more  resembled  the  bellowing  of  a 
buffalo,  than  the  neighing  of  a  horse.     This 
exploit  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1600.     The  following  day  I  had  them  drawn 
out  of  tlie  pit,  and  skinned  with  care  ;  the  one 
■was  a  male  and  the  other  a  female.    I  had  bol  h 
the  skins  salted, and  filled  with  theleaves  of  tho 
sugar  cane,  in  order  to  transport  them  to  Cairo, 
where  I  bad  them  salted  a  second  time  with 
greater  attenlion  and  more  convenience.     la 
doing  of  which  we  used  near  4001bs.  of  salt  to 
each  skin.    At  my  return  from  Egypt,  in  1(301 , 
I  brought  these  Skins  to  Venice,  and  from  thence 
to  Rome.     I  shewed  them  to  many  learned 
physicians.  Doctor  Jerome  Aquapendente  and 
the   celebrated  Aldrovandus,  were  the  only 
persons  who  knew  them  to  be  the  skins  of  the 
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hippopotamus;  and  as  the  work  of  Aldrovan- 
dus  was  then  printing,  he  had  (with  my  con- 
sent) a  fignrc  drawn  from  the  skin  of  the  fe- 
male, which  he  has  given  with  his  book. 

*'  The  hippopotam'^s  has  a  very  thick  and 
hard   skin;  it  is  impenetrable,  nnless  it  be 
soaked  some  time  in  water  :  the  mouth  is  not, 
as  the  ancients  have  said,  of  a  moderate  size, 
.  but  enormously  large ;   neither  are  his  feet  as 
they  say,  divided  into  two  hoofs,  but  into 
four.     His  size  is  not  that  of  an  ass,  for  he  is 
much  bigger  than  the  largest  horse,  or  buffa- 
lo ;  he  has  not  a  tail  like  that  of  the  hog,  but 
rather  that  ofthe  tortoise,  except  being  iticora- 
parably  larger :  his  mouth  or  nose  is  not  elevat- 
ed, but  resembles  that  of  the  buffalo,  and  is 
much  larger;   he  has  no  mane  like  the  horse, 
but  only  some  short  hairs;   he  does  not  neigh 
like  the   horse,  but  his  voice  is  between  the 
bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  neighing  of 
the  former.     His  teeth  do  not  jut  out  of  his 
mouth,  for  when  it  is  shut,  the  teeth,  although 
extremely  large,  are  all  hid  under  the  lips. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Egypt  call  him 
fcras  Vhar^  which  signifies  a  sea-horse.    Belon 
is  much  deceived  in  his  description  of  this 
animal,  he  attributes  to  him  teeth  like  those  of 
a  horse,  which  would  induce  me  to  think  he 
VOL.  VIII.  O  had 
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had  never  seen  him,  although,  as  he  tells  m 
he  had,  for  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  are 
very  large  and  very  singular.  To  clear  up 
every  doubt  and  uncertainty,  continues  Zc 
renghi,  I  have  here  given  the  figure  of  tlic  fe- 
male hippopotamus;  every  proportion  has 
Ijeen  taken  exactly  after  nature,  as  well  as  tlie 
ii^easure  of  its  body  and  limbs. 

"  The  length  of  this  hippopotamus,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  lip  to  the  beginning  of 
the  tail,  is  nearly  eleven  feet  two  inches.* 

"  The  circumference  of  the  body  is  about 
ten  feet. 

"  The  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ff^ot  to  the  top  of  tlie  back,  is  four  feet  five 
inches. 

"  Tlie  circumference  of  the  legs  near  the 
shoulders  is  two  feet  nine  inches ;  and  taken 
lower,  is  one  foot  nine  inches  and  a  half. 

"  The  height  of  the  legs,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  feet  to  the  breast,  is  one  foot  tea  inches 
and  a  half. 

"  The  length  of  the  feet,  from  the  extremi»y 
of  the  nails,  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half.— 
Note.  I  have  taken  the  medium  measure  be- 
tween the  two  that  Zcrenghi  gives,  for  the 
length  of  the  feet. 

*'  The 

*  This  measurement  is  according,  to  Paris'  feet.and  inches^ 
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"'  The  nails  arc  as  long  as  tliey  are  broad, 
t)eing-  rather  more  than  two  inches. 

"  There  is  one  iiail  on  each  toe,  and  four 
toes  on  each  foot. 

*'  The  skin  upon  (he  back  is  nearly  an  inch, 
and  that  upon  the  belly  about  half  an  inch 
thick. 

'^'  The  skin  is  so  hard  when  dried,  that  it 
cannot  be  pierced  by  a  musket  shot.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  make  great  shields  of  it,  and 
cut  it  into  thongs  or  kind  of  whips.  On  the 
surface  of  the  skin  there  are  a  few  very  fine 
hairs  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  which  cannot 
be  perceived  at  first  sight ;  on  the  neck  there  are 
some  longer,  but  they  are  all  placed  one  by 
one,  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other ;  but 
on  the  lips  they  form  a  kind  of  mustachio  : 
for  there  springs  out  ten  or  twelve  of  them 
from  the  same  points;  these  hairs  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  rest,  they  are  oidy  harder, 
thicker,  and  somewhat  longer,  though  the 
longest  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch. 

*'  The  length  of  the  tail  is  rather  more  than 
eleven  inches,  and  its  circumference,  taken  at 
the  beginning,  is  something  more  than  a  foot, 
and  at  its  extremity,  is  two  inches  and  up- 
wards. 

^'  The  tail  is  not  Fonnd,  but  from  the  mid? 

i1le 
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die  to  the  end  is  flat,  like  an  eel.  Upon  the 
tail  and  the  thighs,  there  are  some  round  scales 
of  a  whitish  colour,  broad  as  a  French  bean  ; 
these  small  scales  are  also  seen  upon  the  breast, 
the  neck,  and  upon  some  parts  of  the  head. 

"  The  head,  from  the  extremity  of  the  lips 
to  the  beginning  of  the  neck,  is  two  feet  four 
inches,  and  its  circumference  about  five  feet 
eight  inches. 

"  The  ears  are  two  inches  and  near  an  half 
long,  more  than  two  inches  in  breadth,  are  a 
little  pointed,  and  fiirnished  on  the  inside  with 
thick,  short,  and  fine  hairs,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  others. 

"  The  space  between  each  angle  of  the  eyes 
is  two  inches  and  upwards,  and  from  one  eye- 
lid to  the  other,  is  one  inch  and  one  line. 

"  The  nostrils  are  two  inches  four  lines 
long,  and  little  more  than  one  inch  broad. 

*'  The  mouth,  when  open,  measures  about 
one  foot  six  inches  ;  it  is  of  a  square  form,  and 
furnished  with  forty-four  teeth  of  different 
shapes.  All  these  teetli  are  so  hard,  that  they 
strike  fire  with  sleel.  The  enamel  of  the  ca- 
nine teeth  in  particular,  have  this  hardness; 
the  interior  substance  being  not  so  hard. 
When  the  hippopotamus  keeps  his  mouth 
shut  there  arc  no  teeth  to  be  seen,  for  the  lips, 

which 
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■which  are  extremely  large,  coraplefcly  cover 
them. 

"  In  respect  to  the  figure  of  tliis  animal,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  constructed  between  that  of 
the  buffalo  and  liog,  because  it  participates  of 
both,  except  the  incisive  teeth,  \vhich  have  no 
resemblance  to  those  of  either  of  these  animals. 
The  grinders  are  a  little  like  those  of  the  buf- 
faio  or  horse,  but  much  larger.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  dark  and  blackish.  It  is  affirm- 
ed (hat  the  hippopotamus  produces  but  one 
young  at  a  birth;  that  lie  lives  on  fish,  croco- 
diles, and  even  the  flesh  of  dead  bodies  ;  how- 
ever, he  ea(s  rice,  grain,  &:c.  though  on  con- 
sidering his  teeth,  wc  should  conclude  that 
Nature  had  not  made  him  for  grazing,  but 
for  the  destruction  of  other  animals." 

Zercnghi  finislics  his  description  by  affirm- 
ing that  all  the  above  measures  were  taken  from 
tiie  female  hippopotamus,  whom  the  male  per- ' 
fectly  resembled,  excepting  that  he  was  a  third 
bigger  in  all  his  dimensions.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  figure  given  by  Zerenghi  had 
been  as  good  as  his  description;  but  the  draw- 
ing was  not  taken  whiiethis  animal  was  living, 
but  from  the  slcin  of  the  female.  It  appears 
also,  that  it  was  from  this  same  skin  preserved 
in   salt,  that  Fabius  Colurana  designed    his 

figure; 
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figure ;  but  the  description  Columna  has  given, 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Zcronghi's,  and  ho 
must  be  reproached  for  only  quoting  the  name 
and  not  a  word  about  the  work  of  this  author, 
though  published  tlirce years  before  his  own  : 
he  must  also  be  accused  of  swerving  from  his 
description  in  many  essential  points,  without 
giving  any  reason  for  it;  forexRmplc,  Colum- 
iia  says,  that  in  liis  time,  in  1605,  Frcdeiico 
Zerenghi  brought  from  Egypt  to  Italy  an 
hippopotamus  preserved  in  salt,  while  Zereu- 
ghi  himself  says,  he  brought  only  the  skin. 
Colurana  also  gives  to  his  hippopotamus  thir- 
teen feet  in  length,  to  the  circumference  four- 
teen, and  the  legs  three  feet  and  a  half  long  ; 
while  the   measures  of  Zerengiii  makes  tiie 
length  of  the  body  but  eleven  feet  two  inches, 
the  circumference  ten,  and  the  legs  one  foot 
ten  inches  and  a  half,  &c.     We  must  not, 
therefore,  rely  on  the  description  of  Columna; 
nor  excuse  him  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
took  it  from  another  subject;  for  it  is  evident, 
from  his  own  words,  that  he  made  it  from 
the  smallest  of  Zerenghi's  two  hippopotami  ; 
since  he  acknowledges  that  some  months  after 
Zerenghi    shewed   a    second   hippopotamus 
much  larger  than  the  first.     What  makes  me 
sp  strenuous  on  this  point  is.  thai  no  one  has 
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rendered  justice  to  Zerenghi,  who,  notwith- 
standinj;:,  is  tlie  only  person  who  deserves 
eulogiums  on  this  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
every  naturalist,  for  this  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  have  attributed  to  Fabius  Columna 
'vvhat  tliey  should  have  given  to  Zcrenghi  ; 
and  instead  of  searching  for  the  work  of  the 
last  iliey  have  set  down  contented  with  copy- 
ing and  applauding  that  of  Columna's,  who, 
however  deserving  of  praise  in  other  respects 
is,  upon  this,  neither  original,  exact,  nor  even 
honest. 

Thcdescriplion  and  figures  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus tiiat  Prosper  Alpiiuis  published  more 
than  a  hundred  years  alter,  are  still  worse  than 
those  of  C'olumna,  having  been  drawn  from 
skins  but  budly  preserved  ;  and  M.  de  Jussieu, 
who  wrote  of  the  hippopotamus  in  172i,  has 
only  described  tlie  skeleton  of  the  head  and 
feet. 

By  comparing  these  descriptions,  and  csr:e- 
cially  that  of  Zerenghi,  with  the  information: 
we  have  drawn  from  trarellers,  the  hippopo- 
tamus appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  body  is 
longer  and  as  thick  as  that  of  the  rhinoceros  ; 
that  his  legs  are  much  shorter  ;  that  his  head 
is  not  so  long,  but  larger  in  proportion  to  his 
body;  that  he  has  no  horns,  either  on  the. 
nose  like  the  rhinoceros,  or  on  the  head  like 
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fbe  ruminating  animals.  His  cry  when  liurf ^ 
according  to  ancient  and  modern  travellers, 
resembles  the  neighina  of  a  horse  and  the 
bellowing  of  the  buffalo ;  his  u  iial  voice 
may  be  like  the  neighing  of  a  liorse,  from 
■which,  however,  he  differs  in  every  <•  her  re- 
spect. If  this  be  (he  fact,  v/em.iy  presume 
that  Ihis  resemblance  in  tlie  voice  has  been  the 
reason  for  giving  him  the  name  of  Iiippopota- 
?«M5,Avhich  signifies  the  river  horse;  as  the  howl- 
ing of  the  lynx, wliich  resembles  that  of  the  wolf, 
occasioned  him  to  be  called  thelitpus  cervarius. 
The  cutting  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus, -and 
especially  the  two  canine  of  the  lower  jaw, 
areverylong,  and  so  hard  and  strong  thai  they 
strike  fire  with  a  piece  of  steel.  Tliis  is 
probably  what  gave  rise  to  the  fable  ofihe 
ancients,  that  the  hippopotamus  vomited  fire: 
these  canine  teeih  are  so  white,  so  clean,  and 
so  hard,  that  they  are  preferable  to  ivory  for 
making  artificial  teeth.  The  cutting  teeth, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  areverylong, 
cylindrical  and  furrowed  ;  the  canine  teeth  are 
also  very  long,  crooked,  prismatic,  and  sharp, 
Hke  the  tusks  of  a  boar  :  the  grinders  are 
square,  or  ratlier  oblong,  nearly  like  those  of  a 
man,  and  so  large  that  a  single  one  weighs 
m^re  than  three  pounds  ;  the  largest  of  the 

cutting 
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culiin^,  and  (lie  canine  tcelli  are  (wclve  and 
even  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  sometimes 
weigh  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  each. 

In  short,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
hippopotamus  we  shall  make  use  of  Zcrenghi's 
measures,  increasing  them  one  third,  because 
Lis  measures  were  taken  from  the  female,  who 
was  one  third  less  tlian  the  male  in  all  her  di- 
mensions. This  male  hippopotamus  was  con- 
sequently sixteen  feet  nine  inches  long,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tail ;  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  height;  his  legs  were 
about  two  feet  ten  inches  long;  the  length  of 
the  head  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  eight  feet 
and  a  half  in  circumference;  the  width  of 
the  mouth  two  feet  four  inches,  and  the  largest 
teeth  more  than  a  foot  long. 

Thus  powerfully  armed,  and  with  such  pro- 
digious strength  of  body,  he  might  render 
himself  formidable  to  every  animal;  but  he  is 
naturally  gentle,  and  is  besides  so  heavy  and 
slow  that  he  could  not  outrun  any  other  qua- 
druped. He  swims  quicker  than  he  runs,  pur- 
sues the  fisli,  and  makes  them  his  prey.  He 
delights  much  in  the  water,  and  lives  in  it  as 
freely  as  upon  land,  yet  he  has  no  mem- 
branes between  his  toes  like  the  beaver  and 
VOL.  viTi.  P  otter. 
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otter,  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  great  ease  vailh 
which  he  swims  is  owing  to  the  great  capacity 
of  his  body,  which  makes  his  specific  gravity 
nearly  equal  to  the  water.  Besides,  he  re- 
mains a  long  time  under  water,  and  walks  at 
the  bottom  as  well  as  in  the  open  air ;  and 
when  he  quits  it  to  graze  upon  land  he  eats 
sugar-canes,  rushes,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.  of 
which  he  consumes  great  quantities,  and  does 
much  injury  to  cultivated  lands  ;  but  as  be  is 
more  timid  on  land  than  in  tiie  wat^r  he  is 
very  easily  driven  away,  and  his  legs  are  go 
short  that  he  cannot  save  himself  by  flight,  if 
he  be  far  from  any  water.  His  resource,  whcJi 
in  danger,  is  to  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
proceed  under  it  to  a  great  distance  before  he 
reappears.  He  commonly  relreats  from  his 
pursuers,  when  hunted,  but  if  wounded  he  be- 
comes irritated,  and  faces  about  with  great 
fury,  rushes  against  ihe  boats,  seizes  them  with 
his  teeth,  tears  pieces  off,  and  sometimes  sinks 
them.  '*  1  have  seen,  says  a  traveller,*  an 
hippopotamus  open  his  moulh,  fix  one  tooth 
on  the  gunnel  of  a  boat,  and  another  on  the 
second  plank  under  (he  keel  (tliat  is  at  least 
four  feet  distaii),  pierce  the  side  through  and 
through,  aiid  in  thi&  manner  sink  the  boat.     I 

have 
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have  seen  one  iying  by  the  sule  of  the  sea-shore^ 
11  j3on  wborn  the  waves  tossecl  a  Dutch  boat 
heavily  laden,  anil  then  retreating  left  it  dry 
on  his  back,  and  which  was  afterwards  carried 
off  again  by  another  wave,  without  thu  animal 
appearing  to  have  received  the  least  injury.  I 
could  not  discover  the  exact  arranirement  of 
his  teeth,  but  they  appear  to  form  the  figure 
of  a  bow,  and  were  about  sixteen  inches  long. 
We  fired  several  times  at  one  of  them,  but  the 
shot  rebounded  from  his  skin.  The  natives 
consider  him  as  a  kind  of  deity,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  destroyed,  and  frequently  declare,  if 
they  '^  ere  to  use  him  as  we  do  he  would  soon 
be  the  destruction  of  their  nets  and  canoes. 
When  they  go  a  fishing  in  their  canoes,  and 
meet  with  an  hippopotamus,  they  throw  fish 
to  him,  and  then  he  passes  on  without  disturb- 
ing (licir  fishery  any  more.  He  does  the  most 
injury  when  he  can  rest  himself  against  the 
earth,  but  when  he  floats  in  the  water  he  can 
only  bite.  Once,  when  our  boat  lay  near  the 
shore,  I  saw  one  of  them  get  underneath,  lift 
her  al)ove  waier  u[)Oft  his  back,  and  overset  her 
with  six  men  aboard,  but  fortunately  they  re- 
ceived no  hurt." "  We  dare  not,   says 

another  traveller,  irritate  the  hippopotamus  in 
the  water,  since  an  adventure  that  bad  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  three  men;  tbey  hid  proceeded 

in 
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iij  a  small  canoe  to  attack  one  in  a  rivet 
"where  tliere  was  about  ten  feet  water  ;  they 
discovered  him  wtdking  at  the  bottom,  accord- 
ing to  Ijis  usual  custom,  aud  wounded  him 
■witli  a  long  lance,  upon  which  he  rose  imme- 
diately to  the  surface  of  (he  water,  looked  at 
tlieni  with  a  dreadful  aspect,  and,  at  one  bite, 
took  a  great  piece  out  of  the  side  of  the  canoe, 
Svhicli  had  very  nearly  overturned  it,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  make  theshore." 
The&e  two  examples  are  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  strength  of  these  animals;  and  a 
number  of  like  facts  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
General  History  of  Voyages,  by  the  Abbe 
Prevost,  who  has  given  a  summary  of  what- 
ever travellers  have  reported  concerning  the 
hippopotamus. 

These  animals  are  not  numerous,  except  in 
particular  places,  and  it  even  appears  that 
they  are  confined  to  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
The  greatest  part  of  naluralisls  have  said,  that 
the  hippopotamus  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
Indies,  but  tlie  evidence  they  have  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is  very  equivocal ;  the  most  posi- 
tive -would  be  that  of  Alexander,  in  his  letter 
to  Aristotle,  if  we  could  assure  ourselves,  that 
the  animals  of  which  Alexander  speaks,  were 
really  hippopotami.  What  occasions  me  to 
have  some  doubts  on  this  head  is,  that  Aris- 
totle, 
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totle,  ill  describing  the  hippopotamus  in  his 
history  of  animals,  must  have  said,  that  they 
were  natives  of  India,  as  well  as  Egypt,  if  ha 
]»ad  thought  that  the  animal,  of  which  Alex- 
ander speaks  in  his  letter,  h;id  been  the  true 
hippopotamus.     Oncsicritus,  and  some  other 
authors,  say  tiie  hippopotamus  is  to  be  found  in 
the  river  Indus,  but  modern  travellers,  at  least 
those  who  merit  most  confidence,  have  not 
confirmed  tiiis  fact  ;  they  all  agree,  that  this 
ai\imal  is  found  in  the  Nile,  the  Senegal,  or 
Niger,  the  Gambia,  theZara,  and  other  great 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  especially  in  the 
southern  and  eastern   parts.     Father  Boyn  is 
the  only  one  who  seems  to  insinuate  tiiat  the 
hippopotamus  is  to  be  met  with   in  Asia,  but 
his  recital  appears  suspicious,  and  I  think  only 
proves  that  he   is  commo'i   in    Mosambique, 
and  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa.     At  present 
the  hippopotamus,  which  is  called  the  Nik- 
horse,  is  so  rare  in  the  lower  Nile,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  have  noideaof  the  name. 
He  is  equally  unknown  in  all   the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Bamboo  river,    Avliich   flows  at   the   foot   of 
Mount  Atlas;  the   climalc  which  the  hippo- 
potamus actually  inh  ibits,   therefore  extends 
only   from    Senegal   to   Ethiopia,   and  from 
thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

As 
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As  most  authors  have  called  the  hippopota- 
mus the  sea-hcrse,  or  sea-row,  it  has  some- 
times been  confounded  with  (he  ItMer,  Mhich 
is  a  very  differeiic  animal,  and  which  only  in- 
' habits  the  northern  seas.     It  appea.s,  thrrn,  to 
be  ceriaiii,  thar  the  hippopotanii,  which  the 
anihor  of  ihe  description   of  Muscovy  says 
are   faund   upon  the  borders  of  tlie  sea  of 
PeJzora,  arc  no  other  than  sea-cows,  and  Al- 
firovaiidns  merits  reproach  for  adopting  this 

opinion  n  ithou!  examination,  and  asserting  that 
the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  northern 
seas :  for  he  not  ordy  do-2s  not  inhabit  the  norih 
seas,  but  it  apnears  that  he  is  rarely  found  in 
those  of  the  south.    The  testimonies  of  Odoar- 
dws,  Barbossn,and  Edward  ^Yotton, recounted 
byAldrovandus,  and  which  seem  to  prove  that 
the  hippopotamus  inhabits  the  Indian  j^eas, 
appear  to  be  almost  as  equivocal  as  that  in  the 
description  of  Muscovy  :  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  hippopotamus  is  not  to  be 
found,  at  le:>st  at  present,  but  ia  the  jrreatest 
rivers  of  Africa.     Kolbe,  who  says,  he  lias 
seen  many  of  them  at  the  Cai^e  of  Good  Hope, 
affirms,  that  they  equally  plunge  themselves 
into  the  sea  andrivcrs,  and  which  is  asserted  by 
other  authors.    Although  Kolbe  appears  to  be 
more  exact  than  common  in  his  d  .-cription  of 
the  hippopotamus,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether    - 

he 
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he  saw  it  so  often  as  he  says,  dvce  the  figure 
he  has  jd ned  to  his  description  is  wor  e  thah 
those  of  Columna,  Aldrovandus,  and  '•-'losper 
Alpiniis,  "wliicli  are  all  drawn  from  stuilbd 
skins.  It  is  easy  to  discover  that  tlie  figures 
and  description  in  Kolbc's  works,  have  neither 
been  made  on  the  spot,  nor  taken  from  Na- 
ture. His  descriptions  are  written  from  mc- 
morj',  and  most  oflhe  fiajures  bee  a  copied  from 
those  of  other  naturalists;  the  fii>ui-e  which  he 
gives  of  the  hippopotamus,  in  p:irticular,  bears 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  cheropota>uus  of 
Prosper  Alpinus. 

Kolbe,  therefore,  in  afnrming,  tiiat  the 
hippopotamus  lives  in  the  sea,  might  possibly 
have  copied  Pliny,  and  not  spoken  from  his 
own  observations.  Most  other  authors  tell  us, 
that  this  animal  is  only  to  be  fuuiid  in  the  fresh 
water  lakes  and  in  rivers,  somttinkes  at  their 
mouths,  but  ofteiier  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea.  There  arc  even  travellers,  who,  like 
MeroUo,  are  surprised,  that  the  hippopoiaams 
shoulil  have  been  called  the  sea-horse,  because, 
say  they,  this  animal  cannot  bear  .-alt  water. 
He  commonly  remains  all  day  under  water, 
and  oidy  quits  it  at  niuht  to  gr^ze  upon  land. 
The  male  and  tVmale  rarely  separate.  Zerenghi 
icaught  both  male  and  female  the  same  day ,  and 

in 
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in  (he  same  difcli.  Dutch  traycllcrs  say,  that 
Ihey  bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a  time, 
but  this  fact  appears  to  tne  very  suspicious 
irom  tlic  evidence  which  Zercnghi  has  men- 
tionetl.  Besides,  as  tlie  liippnpotamus  is  of  an 
enormous  bulk,  he  is  in  the  class  of  tlie  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  whale,  and  all  other  large 
animals,  who  bring  ibrth  but  one  at  a  time; 
and  tliis  analogy  appears  to  me  more  certain 
tJjan  all  the  suppositious  testimonies  of  differ- 
ent travellers. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I  HAVE  been  informed  by  Mr.  Bruce 
that  in  his  travels  through  Africa  he  frequently 
saw  hippopotami  in  Luke  Tznna,  in  Upper 
Abyssinia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  that 
in  this  lake  these  animals  arc  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  saw  some  which  were  at  least  twenty  feet  in 
lenglh. 

Dr.  Klockner,  in  his  translation  of  the  present 
work,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  says,  he  is  sur- 
prised that  M.  deBuffon  shoidd  have  taken  no 
notice  of  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  re- 
specting 
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spccting  theliippopofamns,  in  which  that  au- 
thorobscrves, "  that  arnonj;  the  various  animals 
produced  by  the  Nile,  the  crocodile  and  hip- 
popotamus deserve  the  most  particular  atten- 
tion ;  the  lat  er  is  five  cubits  long ;  he  has  clo- 
ven feet  like  ruminating  animals,  and  in  each 
of  his  jaws  he  has  three  large  tusks,  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  wild  boar ;  while  the  prodigious 
size  of  his  body  resembles  that  of  an  elephant. 
His  skin  isexceedinglyhardandstrong,pcssibly 
more  so  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  He  is 
amphibious,  and  remains  as  perfectly  at  ease 
under  water  as  upon  land ;  he,  however,  comes 
on  shore  in  the  night  to  seek  pasture,  and  if  the 
species  were  numerous,  they  would  prove  very 
destructive  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Egypt. 
To  hunt  this  animal  a  number  of  men  assemble, 
and  going  in  several  boats  attack  him  ;  when 
once  fastened  to  a  rope,  they  h'ave  him  till  he  is 
exhausted  with  plunging  and  the  loss  of  blood : 
his  flesh  is  hard,  and  not  good  for  digestion. 
Dr.  Klockner  has  also  given  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  skin  was  prepared  of  (he 
one  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is 
noAV  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  cabinet,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  corresponded  very  nearly 
with  those  of  Zerenghi's.  He  likewise  adds, 
that  he  was  informed  by  the  nephew  of  Charles 
TOL.  viii.  Q  Marias, 
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Marias,  a  peasant  of  French  extraction,  who 
shot  this  hippopotamus,  and  from  whom  he 
had  the  relation,  that  the  animal  had  wandered 
a  considerable  way  upon  land,  almost  to  a 
place  called  the  Mountains  of  Snow ;  this 
Marias  asserted  that  the  hippopotamus  runs 
very  swift  upon  land,  and  for  which  reason 
these  x>easants,  though  good  hunters,  never  at- 
tempted to  atlack  him  but  when  he  was  in  the 
water  ;  that  it  was  the  practice  to  watch  for 
him  about  sun-set,  at  which  time  he  raises  his 
head  above  water,  and  perceiving  any  object 
of  prey,  darts  upon  it  with  surprising  quick- 
ness ;  during  his  thus  floating  on  the  surface, 
he  keeps  his  ears  in  perpetual  motion,  con- 
stantly listening  if  any  noise  is  near,  and  while 
in  this  position  the  hunters  endeavour  toslioot 
him  in  the  head  ;  when  wounded  he  plunges 
under  the  water  and  traverses  about  as  long 
as  life  remains,  and  then  floats  to  the  top; 
some  of  the  party  swim  to  him,  and  being  fast- 
ened by  ropes  he  is  dragged  on  shore  by  oxen, 
where  he  is  immediately  dissected.  A  full 
grown  hippopotamus  generally  yields  about 
:20001bs.  weight  of  fat,  which  is  salted  and 
sent  to  tlie  Cape,  where  it  is  much  esteemed 
and  sells  very  dear.  By  compression  a  mild 
oil  is  drawn  from  it,  which  in  Africa  is  consi- 
dered 
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dered  as  a  certain  remedy  for  diseases  in  the 

breast. 

In  our  preceding  description  of  tliis  animal 

we  remarked,  that  it  was  probable  the  liippo- 
potamiis  was  so  called  from  his  voice  having  a 
resembhmce  to  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but 
from  many  authentic  accounts,  we  understand 
that  it  couies  nearer  to  the  cry  of  the  elephant, 
or  the  indistinct  stammerings  of  persons  who 
are  deaf.  When  asleep  he  also  makes  a 
snorting  noise  by  which  his  retreat  is  discover- 
ed at  a  distance  ;  and  of  this  he  seems  aware, 
as  he  generally  lies  among  reeds  upon  marshy 
grounds,  and  where  it  is  very  dithcult  to  come 
near  him. 

I  cannot  consider  the  remark  of  Marias,  re- 
lative to  the  speed  of  this  animal,  as  correct  ; 
since  so  far  from  its  being  corroborated,  all 
others  affirm  that  the  hunters  rather  attack  him 
on  land  than  in  the  water,  which  is  a  proof  they 
are  not  afraid  of  his  swiftness;  nay,  some  af" 
firm  that  it  is  customary  to  impede  his  return 
by  trees  and  ditches,  from  his  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  regain  the  water,  where  he  has 
no  enemy  to  apprehend,  as  both  crocodiles 
and  sharks  carefully  avoid  him. 

As  we  before  observed,  his  skin  is  so  ex- 
tremely hard  on  his  back,  &c.  that  neither 

arrows 
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arrows  nor  musket  balls  can  pierce  it,  but  it  is 
thinner  on  tlie  belly  and  insides  of  <he  thighs, 
at  which  parts  therefore  the  hunters  constantly 
aim.  They  sometimes  endeavour  to  break  his 
leg  with  large  blunderbusses,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  that  their  conquest  is  certain.  The  ne- 
groes who  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  ihe  sharks 
and  crocodiles,  commonly  avoid  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  would  probably  never  dare  to 
encounter  him,  but  from  a  presumption  that 
if  they  fail  he  cannot  overtake  them  ;  those  of 
Angola,  Congo,  Elmina,  and  the  western  coasts 
of  Africa,  consider  him  as  an  inferior  deity, 
but  yet  they  feel  no  repugnance  in  devouring 
lis  flesh  when  they  can  procure  it  with  safety. 
The  female  brings  forth  among  the  rushes 
upon  land,  but  she  soon  teaches  her  young  to 
take  refuge  in  the  water,  and  which  they  do  on 
the  smallest  alarm.  P.  Labat  asserts,  that  this 
animal  has  suflicient  intelligence  to  let  himself 
blood  when  he  feels  a  necessity,  and  that  he 
performs  the  operation  by  rubbing  a  particular 
part  of  his  skin  against  a  sharp-pointed  rock, 
and  that  when  he  thinks  he  has  bled  enough  he 
rolls  himself  in  the  mud  until  he  has  stopped 
the  wound  ;  and  it  has  also  been  affirmed  that 
the  Indian  painters  make  use  of  his  blood  as 
one  of  their  colours, 

THE 
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THE  ELK  AND  THE  REIN-DEER. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Elk  (fig.  U9  J  and  the 
Rein-deer  (fig,  150  J  are  animals  of  different 
species,  we  shall  treat  of  them  together,  be- 
cause it  is  scarcely  possible  lo  "write  the  history 
of  the  one  without  borrowing'  a  great  deal 
from  the  other.  The  greatest  part  of  ancient, 
and  even  modern  authors,  have  confounded 
them,  or  described  them  by  equivocal  denomi- 
nations which  might  be  applied  to  both.  The 
Greeks  had  no  knowledge  either  of  the  elk  or 
the  rein-deer,  for  Aristotle  makes  no  mention 
of  them  ;  and,  among  the  Latins,  Julius  Caesar 
is  the  first  who  has  made  use  of  the  word  Alee. 
Pausanias,  who  wrote  above  a  hundred  years 
after  Julius  Caesar,  is  also  the  first  Gree^ 
author  who  takes  notice  of  this  name  of 
A'^x») ;  and  Pliny,  who  was  nearly  cotempo- 
rary  with  Pausanias,  has  very  obscurely  in- 
dicated the  elk  and  the  rein-deer  under  the 
names  alce^  machlisj  and  tarandus.  We  can- 
not. 
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not,  therefore,  say,  that  the  name  alee,  is  pro- 
perly Greek  or  Latin  ;  it  seems  (o  have  been 
derived  from  the  Celtic  tongue,  in  which  the 
elk  is  named  elch  or  elk.  The  Latin  name  of 
the  rein-deer  is  still  more  uncertain  ;  many 
naturalists  have  thought  that  this  was  the 
machlis  of  Pliny,  because  this  author,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  animals  of  the  north,  quotes,  at 
the  same  time,  the  alee  and  the  maehlis,  and 
says  that  the  last  particularly  belongs  to  Scan* 
dinavia,  and  was  never  seen  at  Rome,  nor  even 
in  all  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  Never- 
theless, we  find  in  Cassar's  Commentaries  a 
passage  that  we  can  scarcely  appl}  to  any  other 
animal  than  the  rein-deer,  and  which  seems  to 
prove,  that  he  existed  at  that  time  in  the  fo- 
rests of  Germany;  and  fifteen  centuries  after 
Julius  Caesar,  Gaston  Phoebus  seems  to  speak 
of  the  rein-deer  under  the  name  of  the  rangier^ 
as  an  animal  which  existed  in  his  time  in  our 
forests  of  France :  he  even  gives  a  tolerable 
description  of  this  animal*,  and  of  the  method 

of 

*  The  Rangier  is  very  much  like  the  stag,  but  has  con-r 
siderably  larger  horns :  when  he  is  very  much  pressed  in  th# 
chace  he  puts  his  hind  pares  against  a  tree,  and  bends  his 
head  to  the  ground,  in  which  situation  he  is  perfectly  secure, 
as  his  horns  completely  defend  his  whole  body,  and  the 
dogs  are  afraid  to  approach  hira.  He  is  not  higher  than  the 

fallow- 
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of  taking  and  hunting  him.  As  his  description 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  elk,  and  as  he  gives, at 
the  same  time,  the  manner  of  hunting  the  stag, 
the  fallow-deer,  the  wild  goat,  the  chamois 
goat,  &c.  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  under 
the  article  of  the  rangier  he  intended  to  speak 
of  any  of  those  animals,  or  that  he  was  de- 
ceived in  the  application  of  the  name. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  positive  testi- 
monies, that  the  rein-deer  formerly  existed  in 
France,  at  least  in  the  mountainous  parts,  such 
as  the  Pyrennees,  near  which  Gaston  Phoebus 
dwelt  as  lord  of  the  county  of  Foix,  and  thai 
since  his  time  they  had  been  destroj'ed  like  the 
stags,  who  were  heretofore  common  in  this 
country.  It  is  certain  that  the  rein-deer  is 
now  to  be  found  only  in  the  most  northern 
countries;  but  we  also  know,  that  the  climate 
of  France  was  formerly  much  more  damp 
and  cold,  occasioned  by  the  number  of  woods 
and  morasses,  which  have  since  been  cut  down 
and  drained.  By  the  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  we  learn  what  was  the  rigour  of  cold 
at  Paris  in  his  time  :  the  description  he  gives 

of 

fallow-deer,  but  more  bulky ;  he  is  hunted  with  dogs,  but  he 
is  more  commonly  shot  with  arrows,  or  taken  in  snares. 
He  feeds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stag  and  fallow-deer,  and 
Jives  to  a  ^reat  age.     La  Fenerii  dt  Jatnucs  Di'fcuilkuK,  . 
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of  the  ice  on  the  Seine  i>erfectly  resembles  what 
the  Canadians  say  of  the  ice  on  the  rivers  of 
Quebec.  Gaul,  under  the  same  latitude  as 
Canada,  was,  two  thousand  years  ago,  what 
Canada  is  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  a  climate 
cold  enough  for  ihese  animals  to  live  in,  which 
are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  regions  of 
the  north. 

By  comparing  and  combining  the  above 
testimonies,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  forests 
of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  stocked  with  elks 
and  rein  deer,  and  thai  the  passages  in  Cassar's 
Commentaries,  can  only  be  applied  to  those 
two  animals.  As  the  land  was  cultivated,  and 
the  waters  became  gradually  dried  up,  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  became  more  mild, 
and  tho.^e  animals,  who  delight  in  cold,  im- 
mediately abandoned  the  flat  counlries,  and  re- 
tired into  the  snowy  region,  where  they  lived 
in  the  time  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  and  if  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  found  there,  it  is  because  this 
temperature  has  been  ever  since  increasing 
in  heat  by  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the 
forests,  by  the  successive  lowering  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  diminution  of  the  waters,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  mankind,  and  by  the  continual 
increase  of  culture,  and  every  other  improve- 
ment. 1  am  likewise  of  opinion  that  Pliny- 
has  borrowed  from  Caesar  almost  all  he  has 

written 
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written  of  these  two  animals,  and  that  he  was 
the  first  author  ofthe  confusi  m  in  their  names. 
He  mentions  at  the  same  time  the  alee  and  the 
machlis,  from  which  we  ought  naturally  to  con- 
clude, thatthese  two  names  mean  two  different 
animals  :  however,  if  we  remark,  1.  That 
lie  only  simply  names  the  alee  without  any 
description  whatever.  2.  That  he  alone  has 
used  the  name  machlis^  which  word  is  not  to 
be  found  in  either  Greek  or  Latin,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  coined,  and  which,  according  to 
Pliny's  commentators,  is  changed  into  that  of 
alee  in  many  ancient  manuscripts.  3.  That 
lie  attributes  to  the  macblis  all  what  Julius 
Caesar  gives  to  the  alee  ;  mc  cannot  doubt 
but  the  passage  in  Pliny  is  corrupted,  and 
that  these  two  names  mean  the  same  animal, 
namely,  the  elk.  This  question  onCe  decided 
will  also  decide  another.  The  wachlis  being 
the  elk,  the  faramlus  must  be  the  rebi'deer. 
This  na.ne  of  tarandm  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  author  before  Pliny,  and  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  which,  authors  have  greatly  varied  ; 
however,  Agricola  and  Elliot  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  apply  it  to  tlie  rein-deer ;  and  for 
tlie  reasons  just  deduced,  we  subscribe  to  their 
opinion.  Besides,  we  mnst  not  be  surprised 
at  the  silence  of  the  Greeks  on  the  subject  of 
VOL.  viii.  R  these 
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these  two  animals,  nor  at  the  ambiguity  vf'iiU 
which  the  Latins  have  spoken  of  them,  since 
the  northern  climates  were  absolutely  stran- 
gers to  the  first,  and  only  known  to  the  second 
by  relation. 

The  elk  is  only  found  on  this,  and  the  rein- 
deer on  the  otlier,  side  of  the  polar  circle  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  We  find  them  in  Ame- 
rica, in  the  lower  latitudes,  because  the  cold 
is  greater  there  than  in  Europe.  The  rein- 
deer can  bear  the  most  excessive  cold  ;  he  is 
found  in  Spitsbergen ;  he  is  common  in  Green- 
land, and  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Lap- 
land and  Asia.  The  elk  does  not  approach 
so  near  the  pole  ;  he  inhabits  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Poland,  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  all  the; 
provinces  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  even  to  the 
north  of  China.  We  meet  with  him  under  the 
name  of  Orignal,  and  the  rein-deer  under  that 
of  Caribou  in  Canada,  and  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  Those  naturalists,  who 
doubted  whether  the  Orignal  was  the  clkj 
and  the  Caribou  the  rein-deer,  had  not  com- 
paredNature  with  the  testimonies  of  travellers. 
These  are  certainly  the  same  animals,  though 
like  all  the  rest  in  the  New  Continent  smaller 
than  those  in  the  Old. 

^^  c  may  fMm  a  more  perfect   idea  of  the 

elk 
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elk  and  reiH-decr,  by  comparing  tliem,  with  the 
stag  ;  tlieclk  is  (aller,  tliickcr,  and  stands  more 
erect  upon  his  legs;  his  neck  is  shorter,  his 
iiair  longer,  and  his  ?intlers  wider  and  heavicr 
thanthose  of  the  stag.  The  rein-deer  is  sliorfer, 
his  legs  are  smaller  and  thicker,  and  liis  feet 
much  larger ;  his  hair  is  very  thickly  furnish- 
ed, and  his  horns  much  longer  and  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  branches,  with  flat 
terminations ;  while  those  of  the  elk  appear 
to  have  been  cut  or  broeiched  at  the  edges. 
Both  have  long  hair  underthe  neck,  short  tails, 
and  ears  much  longer  than  those  of  the  stag ; 
they  do  not  leap  nor  bound  like  the  roe-buck, 
but  their  pace  is  a  kind  of  trot,  so  easy  and 
quick,  that  they  go  over  almost  asmuch  ground 
in  the  same  time,  without  being  in  tliip  least 
fatigueJ  ;  for  they  will  sometimes  continue 
their  trot  tbr  two  days  together,  without  rest- 
ing. The  rein-deer  lives  upon  the  mountains ; 
and  the  elk  dwells  in  low  lands  and  damp  fo- 
rests ;  both  go  in  herds  like  the  stags,  and  both 
can  be  tamed,  but  llie  rein-deer  with  greater 
ease  than  the  elk.  The  last,  like  the  stag, 
has  never  lost  his  liberty,  while  the  rein -deer 
has  been  jendered  domestic  by  the  most  unen- 
lightened part  of  mankind.  The  La]:la;iders 
]iavc  no  other  cattle.     In  this  icy  climate, 

wjiich 
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which  receives  only  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
sun,  where  the  night  and  the  day  comprehend 
two  seasons  ;  where  the  snow  covers  the  earth 
from  the  beginning  of  autumn  to  the  end  of 
spring,  and  where  the  verdure  of  the  summer 
consists  in  the  bramble,  juniper,  and  moss, 
where  could  man  expect  to  procure  necessary 
nourishment  for  cattle  ?  The  horse,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  and  all  the  other  useful  animals,  could 
nol  find  subsistence  there,  nor  resist  the  rigour 
of  the  cold ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
search  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  for 
the  least  wild  and  profitable  animals ;  the  Lap- 
landers have  done  what  we  should  be  obli- 
ged to  do  ourselves  if  we  were  to  lose  our  cat-* 
tie  ;  we  should  then  be  forced  to  tame  the  stags, 
and  the  roebucks  of  our  forests  to  supply  their 
place ;  this  I  am  persunded,  we  should  easily 
accomplish,  and  soon  derive  as  much  advan- 
tage from  them  as  the  Laplanders  do  from  their 
rein-deer.  This  example  ought  to  make  us  sen- 
sible how  far  Nature  has  extended  her  liberali- 
ty towards  us;  we  do  not  m^keuseof  one  half 
her  treasure,  for  her  bounty  is  more  immea- 
surable than  we  can  imagine ;  she  has  be- 
stowed on  us  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
and  all  other  domestic  animals,  to  serve,  to 
feed;  and  clothe  us  i  and  she  has  other  species 

in 
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in  reserve,  which  would  ably  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, and  which  only  requifc  us  to  subdue, 
and  make  them  useful  to  our  wants.  Man  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  Nature,  nor 
how  far  her  productions  are  to  be  improved  by 
the  exertions  of  h  is  capacity ;  instead  of  explor- 
ing her  unknown  treasures,  he  is  constantly 
abusing  those  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

By  comparing  tlie  advantages  which  the 
Laijlanders  derive  from  the  rein-deer  with 
those  we  experience  from  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, we  shall  see  that  he  is  worth  two  or 
three  of  them.  He  is  used  as  a  horse  to  draw 
sledges  and  carriages ;  he  travels  with  great 
speed  and  swiftness,  travelling  thirty  leagues 
a  day  with  ease,  and  runs  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty on  frozen  snows  as  upon  the  mossy 
down.  The  female  affords  milk  more  sub- 
stantial and  nourishing  than  that  of  the  cow. 
The  flesh  is  excellent  food.  His  hair  makes 
an  exceeding  good  fur,  and  his  hide  makes  a 
very  supple  and  durable  leather.  Thus  tlie 
lein-deer  alone  affords  all  that  we  derive  from 
the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Laplanders  rear 
and  train  these  animals  deserves  oar  particular 
attention.  Olaus,  Schasffer,  and  Regnard,  have 
given  interesting  details  on  this  subject,  of 

which 
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■which  the  following  is  an  abstract :  The  horn^r 
pf  the  rein-deer,  say  these  authors,  are  larger 
and  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  branches 
than  those  of  the  stag.  The  food  of  this  ani- 
mal, in  the  winter  season,  is  a  white  moss, 
which  he  finds  under  the  deepest  snow,  and 
which  he  ploughs  up  with  his  horns,  or  digs 
up  with  his  feet.  In  summer  he  lives  upon  the 
buds  and  leaves  of  trees  in  preference  to  herbs, 
which  his  forward  spreading  liorns  will  not 
permit  him  to  brouze  on  with  facility.  He 
runs  upon  the  snow  and  sinks  but  little,  by 
reason  of  his  broad  feet.  These  animals  are 
very  mild,  and  are  kept  in  herds,  which  turn 
out  greatly  to  the  profit  of  their  owners  ;  the 
Eoilk,  hide,  sinews,  bones,  hoofs,  horns,  liair, 
and  the  flesh,  are  all  useful  and  good.  The 
richest  Laplanders  have  herds  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  and  the  poorest  have  ten  or  twelve. 
They  are  led  out  to  pasture,  and  shut  up  in 
inclosures  during  the  night,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  outrages  of  the  wolves.  If  taken  to 
another  climate  they  die  in  a  short  time. 
Many  centuries  since,  Steno,  prince  ofSwe- 
vdcn,  sent  six  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstcin ; 
and  more  recently,  in  1533,  Gustavus,  king 
of  Sweden,  sent  ten  over  to  Prussia,  both 
males  and  females ;  but  they  all  perished,  with- 
out 
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Out  producing  cither  in  a  domestic  or  free 
state.  "  I  would  fain  {says  M.  Rcgnard) 
Lave  brought  some  rein-dccr  alive  into  France; 
many  persons  have  in  vain  attempted  it,  and 
last  year  three  or  four  were  conducted  to  Dant- 
zic,  where  they  soon  died,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  heat  of  that  climate." 

There  are  both  wild  and  tame  rein-deer  in 
Lapland.  In  the  rutting  season  the  females 
are  let  loose  to  seek  the  wild  males  in  the 
Ivoods ;  and  as  these  wild  males  are  more  ro- 
bust, and  stronger  than  the  domestic  ones, 
the  breed  from  this  mixture  are  preferred  for 
harness.  These  rein-deer  are  not  so  gentle  as 
the  others,  for  they  not  only  sometimes  refuse 
to  obey  those  who  guide  ihem,  but  often  turn 
and  furiously  attack  them  with  their  feet,  so 
that  they  have  no  other  resource  than  to  cover 
themselves  with  the  sledge  until  the  fury  of 
the  beast  is  subsided.  This  sledge  is  so  light 
that  the  Laplander  can  with  ease  turn  it  over 
himself;  the  bottom  of  it  is  covered  with  tho 
skins  of  young  rein-deers,  the  hair  of  which 
is  turned  backwards,  so  that  the  sledge  glides 
easily  forwards,  and  is  prevented  from  recoil- 
ing on  the  mountains.  The  harness  of  the 
rein-deer  is  only  a  collar  made  of  the  skin, 
with  the  hairs  remaining  on  it,  f.-om  whence 

a  trace 
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a  trace  is  brought  under  the  heWy,  between 
the  legs,  and  fastened  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
sledge.  The  Laplander  has  only  a  single 
cord,  as  a  rein,  fastened  to  the  animal's  horn, 
■ivhich  he  throws  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  llie  other  of  the  beast,  according 
as  he  would  direct  him  to  the  right  or  left. 
They  can  travel  four  or  five  leagues  an  hour ; 
but  the  quicker  he  goes  the  more  inconvenient 
is  the  motion,  and  a  person  must  be  well  ac- 
customed, and  travel  often,  to  be  able  to  sit  in 
the  sledge,  and  prevent  it  from  turning  over. 

The  rein-deer  have  outwardly  many  things 
ia  common  with  the  stag,  and  <he  forma- 
tion of  their  interior  parts  is  nearly  the  same. 
From  this  conformity  of  Nature,  analogous 
customs  and  similar  eft'ecls  result.  The  rein- 
deer sheds  his  horns  every  year  like  the  stag, 
and,  like  him,  makes  very  good  venison. 
The  rutting  season  of  both  is  towards  the 
end  of  Septen)ber.  The  females  of  both 
species  go  eight  months  with  young,  and 
produce  but  one  at  a  birth.  The  males 
have  the  same  disgustful  smell  in  their  rut- 
tiusr  time  ;  and  araoHir  the  female  retn-deet 
t}»ere  are  also  found  some  who  are  Ixarren. 
The  joifT!^  reiii-dcer,  lUvc  the  young  faw  ns 
of  the  star,,   are  variously  coloured  ;   it  is 

at 
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at  first  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  becomes,  a»' 
they  grow  old,  almost  of  ati  entire  brown. 
The  young  follow  their  mothers  two  or  three 
years,  and  they  do  not  attain  their  full  growth. 
till  the  age  of  four;  it  is  at  this  age  that  they 
begin  to  dress  and  exercise  them  for  labour. 
In  order  to  render  them  more  manageable  they 
are  castrated  when  young,  which  operation  the 
Laplanders  perform  with  their  teeth.  The 
uucusi-rated  males  are  very  difficult  to  manage, 
and  they  therefore  make  use  only  of  those  which 
are  gelded,  among  which  they  choose  the  mo^t 
lively  and  nimble  to  draw  their  sledge*,  and 
the  more  heavy  to  carry  their  provisions  and 
baggage.  They  keep  only  one  stallion  rein- 
deer for  five  or  six  females.  These  animals 
are  troubled  with  an  insect,  called  the  gad-fly, 
who  burrowing  under  their  skins  deposit  their 
egg^y  so  that  sometimes  by  the  end  of  winter 
the  worms  that  proceed  from  tliem  render 
their  skins  as  full  of  iioles  as  a  sieve. 

The  heriis  of  rein-deer  require  a  great  deal 
of  care;  they  are  subject  to  elope,  and  volan- 
tarily  strive  to  regain  their  natural  liberty : 
they  must  be  closely  attended,  and  narrowly 
watched,  a  id  never  led  to  pasture  but  in  open 
places ;  and  in  case  the  herd  is  numerous  they 
have  need  of  many  persons  to  keep  them  to- 
VOL,  vin.  S  gether. 
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gether,  and  to  run  after  those  whicti  attempt 
to  stray.  They  arc  all  marked,  that  they  may 
be  known  again,  for  it  often  happens  that  they 
stray  in  the  woods,  or  mix  with  other  herds. 
In  short,  the  Laplanders  are  continually  occu* 
pied  in  the  care  of  their  rein-deer,  which  con- 
stitute all  their  wealth,  and  they  know  well 
how  to  procure  every  convenience,  or,  more 
properly,  all  the  necessities  of  life,  from  these 
animals.  In  the  winter  season  they  cloath 
themselves  from  head  to  foot  with  the  furs  of 
the  rein-deer,  which  are  impenetrable  to  frost 
or  rain;  and  in  summer  they  make  use  of  the 
hides  from  which  the  fur  has  fallen  off.  They 
also  spin  the  hair,  and  cover  the  sinews  which 
they  take  from  tlte  body  of  the  dead  animal, 
for  cordage  and  threads  They  eat  the  flesh, 
drink  the  milk,  and  of  the  latter  they  also 
make  very  rich  cheese.  This  milk,  when 
churned,  gives,  instead  of  butter,  a  kind  of 
suet.  This  particularly,  as  well  as  the  large-* 
ness  of  the  horns,  and  the  plenty  of  fat  he 
aflfords  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  rutting  season^ 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  superabundance  of 
nDurifshment ;  and  what  still  more  strongly 
protes  his  superabundance  to  be  excessive,  or 
at  least  greater  thain  any  other  species,  is, 
that  the  rcin-dfcer  in  the  only  animal  Tvhere 
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the  female  has  horns  as  well  as  the  male,  and 
this  last  is  the  only  one  also  who  sheds  his 
horns  and  renews  them  even  when  castrated. 
For  in  stags,  fallow-deer,  and  roe-bucks,  who 
have  undergone  this  Oi:cration,  the  horns  of  the 
animal  remain  always  in  the  same  state  they 
were  at  the  moment  of  castration.  Thus  the 
rein-deer  is,  of  all  animals,  that  in  which  the  su- 
perfluity of  nutritive  matter  is  the  most  appa* 
rent,  and  this, perhaps,  is  less  owingto  the  nature 
of  the  animal  than  to  the  quality  of  its  food, 
for  the  white  moss,  which  is  his  only  aliment 
during  the  winter,  is  a  lichen,  whose  substance 
resembles  that  of  the  mushroom ;  it  is  very 
nourishing,  and  is  more  loaded  with  organic 
molecules,  than  the  leaves  or  buds  of  trees,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  rein-deer  bag 
larger  horns,  and  affords  more  fat  than  the 
stag ;  and  that  the  females,  and  those  that  are 
castrated,  are  not  deprived  of  horns :  it  is 
the  cause  also  of  the  great  variety  that  is  found 
in  the  size  of  the  horns,  and  of  the  figure  and 
number  of  the  branches,  beyond  what  is  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  of  the  deer  kind.  The 
males  who  had  been  neither  hunted  nor  coa- 
fined,  and  who  feed  amply,  and  at  pleasure, 
on  this  substantial  aliment,  have  prodigious 
Urge  horns,  which  en^tend  backward  as  far  as 
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the  crupper,  and  forwards  beyond  the  muzzle. 
Those  -which  are  gelded  have  smaller  horns, 
yet  much  larger  than  the  stag,  and  those  of  the 
females  are  still  less.  Thus  the  horns  of  the 
rein-deer,  difler  not  only,  like  others,  according 
to  age,  but  also  according  to  sex  and  castra- 
tion. The  horns,  therefore,  are  so  exceedingly 
different  in  individuals,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
"wondered  at  that  authors  have  differed  so 
much  upon  this  subject. 

Another  singularity,  which  is  common  to 
the  rein-deer  and  the  elk,  we  must  not  omit. 
When  these  animals  run,  their  hoofs  at  every 
step  make  a  crackling  noise,  as  if  all  their 
limbs  were  disjointed;  and  it  is  this  noise,  or 
perhaps  the  scent,  which  informs  the  wolves  of 
their  approach,  who  way-lay  them,  and  if  the 
wolves  are  many  in  number,  they  will  attack 
and  kill  him ;  for  the  rein-deer  is  able  to  defend 
himself  against  a  single  wolf,  not,  as  may  be 
imagined,  with  his  horns,  for  they  are  rather 
of  disservice  than  of  use,  but  with  his  fore- 
feet, which  are  very  strong,  and  with  which  he 
strikes  the  wolf  with  such  force,  as  to  stun,  or 
drive  him  away;  after  which  he  flies  with  such 
speed  as  to  be  no  longer  in  danger  of  being 
overtaken.  He  has  a  more  dangerous,  though 
a  less  numerous,  and  a  less  frequent  enemy,  in 

the 
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tlie  rosomack,  or  glutlon  ;  lliis  animal  is  more 
voracious,  but  heavier  tlian  the  wolf;  lie  docs 
not  pursue  the  rcin-:lecr,  but  conceals  himself 
in  a  tree,  and  waits  the  arrival  of  his  prey  ;  as 
soon  as  the  rein-deer  conies  within  his  reach, 
lie  darts  upon  him,  fistens  himself  with  his 
nails  upon  his  back,  aud  tearing  his  head  or 
neck  with  his  teeth,  never  quits  his  place  till 
he  has  killed  him.    He  makes  the  like  attacks, 
and  uses  the  strat;«gems  to  conquer  the  elk,  who 
is  stronger  than  the  rein-deer.    This  rosamac/i, 
or  glutton  of  the  north,  is  the  same  animal  as 
the  carcajou  or  qmncajou,  of  North  America  ; 
his  battles  with  the  orignal  are  celebrated ; 
and,  as  we  liave  formerly  said,  ihe  orignal  of 
Canada  is  the  same  as  the  elk  of  Europe.     It  is 
singular,  that  this  animal,  who  is  scarce  bigger 
than  a   badger,  is,  able  to  conquer  an  elk, 
■whose  size  exceeds  that  of  a  horse,  and  whose 
strength  is  so  great,  that  with  a  single  stroke  of 
his  foot  he  can  kill  a  wolf.     But  it  is  attested 
by  so  many  authorities,  that  we  cannot  have 
the  least  doubt  of  its  being  the  fact. 

The  elk  and  rein-deer  are  both  ruminating 
animals,  as  their  meihod  of  feeding,  and  the 
formation  of  their  interior  parts  demonstrate ; 
nevertheless,  Tornaeus  Schefter,  Regnard, 
Hulden,  and  olhers,  have  affirmed,  that  the 

rein- deer 
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yein-deer  does  not  ruminate.  Ray  justly  de* 
clares  this  to  be  incredible  ;  and,  iu  fact,  the 
rein-deer  does  ruminate  like  every  other  animal 
who  has  many  stomachs.  A  domestic  rein-deer 
does  not  live  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
but  it  must  be  presumed,  that  his  life  is  of  a 
longer  duration  in  a  wild  state;  for  this  ani- 
mal being  four  years  before  he  arrives  at  his 
full  growth,  ought  to  live  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  years  when  in  his  natural  state.  The 
Laplanders  huntthe  wild  rein^deeraby  diflferent 
methods,  accordingto  the  diiferenee  of  seasons. 
In  the  rutting  season  they  make  use  of  their 
domestic  females  to  attract  the  wild  males. 
They  shoot  them  with  the  musket,  or  with  the 
bow,  and  they  deliver  their  arrows  with  such 
strength,  that  notwithstanding  the  thickness 
of  their  hair  and  hide,  they  often  kill  one  of 
these  beasts  with  a  single  arrow. 

We  have  collected  the  facts  in  the  historj 
of  the  rein-deer  with  the  greater  care  and  cir- 
cumspection, because  we  could  not  acquire 
personal  information  on  the  subject,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  such  an  animal  alive  in 
these  parts.  Having  mentioned  ray  regret 
on  this  subject  to  some  of  my  friends,  Mr. 
Colinson,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London,  a  gentleman  as  commendable  for  his 

virtues, 
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Virtues,  as  for  his  literary  merit,  was  so  kind 
as  to  send  nie  over  the  skeleton  of  a  rein-dccrj 
and  I  received  from  Canada  the  footus  of  A 
caribou.  By  means  of  tln^c  two  species,  and 
of  several  horns  >vhich  were  brought  to  rod 
from  different  places,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
terify  the  general  resemblances,  and  the  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the  rciuidcer  and  the 
stag. 

With  respect  to  the  elk,  I  saw  a  living  ond 
about  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but  as  he  continucdP 
Only  a  few  days  in  Paris,  I  had  not  time  id 
have  a  drawing  finished ;  and  that  was  the  only 
one  by  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  verify 
the  description  which  the  gentlemen  of  thtf 
Academy  of  Sciences  had  formerly  given  off 
this  animal,  and  to  assufe  myself  that  it  wa^ 
exact,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  Nature.* 

"  The  elk  (says  the  compiler  of  the  Me-* 
moirs  of  tlie  Acadcmj')  is  remarkable  for  flw 
length  of  his  hair,  the  bigness  of  his  ears,  fh^ 
smallness  of  his  tail,  and  the  form  of  his  ^ye, 
the  great  angle  of  which  is  very  wide,  as  well 

as 

•  With  respect  to  the  figures  of  animals,  we  have  in  all 
cases  endeavoured  to  be  more  correct  thaii  tLe  French  edi- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  many  original  figures  accurately 
studied  from  the  life,  and  whenever  living  subjects  could 
not  be  obtained,  by  comparing  those  drawings  with  pre- 
jerved  figures  ia  different  cabinets,  by  which  meaas  w* 
have  been  enabled  to  remedy  severul  defects ;  and  ia  no  oofs 
more  so  than  ia  our  figure  of  the  £i/:. 
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as  the  raoulb,  which  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  oxen,  staijfs,  or  other  animals  who  have  clo>» 
ven  feet.  The  elk  which  we  dissected  was 
nearly  of  the  size  of  a  slag.  The  lenglh  of 
his  body  was  five  feet  and  a  half,  from  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginriing  of  the  tail, 
which  is  only  two  inches  long ;  as  it  was  of  a 
female,  Ihe  head  had  no  horns;  and  the  neck 
was  only  nine  inches  long  and  nearly  of  the 
same  breadth.  The  ears  were  nine  inches 
long,  and  four  wide.  The  colour  of  the  hair 
was  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  ass,  the  grey 
tinge  of  whicli  sometimes  approaches  that  of 
the  camel;  but  itdiffered  in  other  respects,  forit 
was  shorter,  and  from  that  of  the  cauicl,  wliich 
is  much  finer.  The  lengih  of  the  hair  was 
three  inches,  and  its  thickness  equalled  that 
of  the  largest  mane  of  a  horse;  this  thickness 
gradually  diminished  towards  the  extremity 
which  was  very  pointed  ;  towards  the  root  it 
also  diminished,  buf,  all  of  a  sudden,  grew 
thicker  again  ;  and  this  end  was  of  a  different 
tjolour  from  the  rest  of  the  hair,  being  white 
and  diaphanous,  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog. 
The  hair  was  as  long  as  that  of  a  bear,  but 
Biraighter,  thicker,  flatter,  and  all  of  the  same 
kind.  The  upper  lip  was  large  and  loosened 
from  the  gums,  but  not  so  large  as  Solinus  has 
described  it,  nor  as  Pliny  has  given  to  the  ani- 
mal which  he  terms  machlis.    These  authors 
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say,  that  this  beast  is  constrained  to  go  back- 
wards when  he  is  at  pasture  to  prevent  ]iislip 
from  entangling  between  his  (eeth.  We  ob- 
served in  the  dissection,  that  Nature  had  pro- 
vided against  thi«  inconvenience  by  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  muscles,  destined  to  elevate  the 
upper  lip.  Weaho  found  the  articulations  of 
the  leg  very  strongly  bound  together  by  liga- 
ments, whose  firmness  and  (hickness  might 
havegivon  rise  to  the  opinion  that  thea/cewas 
not  able  to  raise  himself  up  when  once  he  was 
down.  His  feet  were  like  those  of  the  staff,  hav- 
ing no  peculiarity  except  tliat  of  being  1  irgcr. 
We  have  o])served,  that  the  great  angle  of  the 
eye  was  slit  downwards  much  more  than  in  the 
stag,  fallow-deer,  and  roe-buck,  but  this  slit 
w  as  not  in  the  direction  of  the  opening  of  the 
eye,  but  made  an  angle  with  the  line  which 
goes  from  one  corner  of  the  eye  to  the  other  ; 
the  inferior  lachrymal  gland  was  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  We  found  aparlinthebrain,which, 
from  its  ,size,  seemed  to  point  out  a  connectioa 
with  that  of  the  smell,  which,  according  to 
Pausanias,  is  more  exquisite  in  the  elk,  than  in 
any  other  animal ;  for  the  olfactory  nerves, 
commonly  called  the  namillari/  nocesses,  were 
witliout  comparison  larger  than  in  any  other 
animal  we  ever  dissected.  As  for  the  bit  of 
VOL.  VIII.  T  flesh 
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flpsh  which  some  authors  have  placed  upon 
his  back,  and  others  under  his  chin,  if  they 
have  not  been  deceived,  or  have  not  been  too 
credulous,  those  tilings  were  peculiar  to  those 
elks  of  which  they  have  spoken." 

We  can  add  our  own  testimony  to  that  of 
the  £:entlemen  of  the  Academy,  for  in  the  fe^ 
male  elk,  which  we  saw  alive,  there  was  no 
bunch  either  under  the  chin  or  on  the  neck  ; 
nevertheless,  Linnasus,  who  ought  to  be  ac- 
<]uainted  with  elks  better  than  we  can  pretend 
to  be,  as  he  lives  in  the  same  country,  makes 
mention  of  this  bunch,  and  has  even  given  it  as 
an  essential  character  of  the  elk  :  j'llces  cervus 
rornibus  a  caulibus  palmalis  caruncida  gvtlu- 
rali.  Linnajus,  Syst.  Nat.  Edit.  X.  p.  66. 
—-There  is  no  other  method  of  reconcilmg 
this  assertion  of  Linnasus,  with  our  negation, 
than  by  supposing  this  bunch,  or  guttural ca' 
runcula,  to  belong  to  the  male  elk  which  we 
have  not  seen.  But  if  that  be  the  case,  this 
a'lthor  should  not  have  made  it  an  essential 
character  of  the  species,  since  the  female  has 
it  not ;  perhaps  also,  this  bunch  is  only  a  com- 
mon disorder  among  the  elks,  a  kind  of  wen  ; 
for  in  the  two  figures  of  this  animal,  given  by 
Gesner,  the  first,  who  has  no  horns,  lias  a 
thick  caruncula  under  the  neck  ;  and  in  the 

second, 
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second,  which  represents  a  male  elk  with 
horns,  there  is  no  caruncula. 

In  general  the  elk  is  much  laro^er  and 
stronger  than  the  sing  or  rein-deer.  If  is  liair 
is  so  rough,  and  his  hide  so  hnrd,  tliat  a  mus- 
ket ball  can  scarcely  penetrate  it.  His  legs  are 
very  firm,  with  so  much  agilit}'  and  strength, 
especially  in  the  fore  fect^  that  he  can  kill  a 
man  or  a  wolf,  and  even  break  a  tree  by  one 
single  stroke  with  his  foot.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  hunted  nearly  as  we  hunt  the  stag,  with 
men  and  dogs.  It  is  affirmed,  that  when  he 
is  pursued  he  often  fiills  down  all  at  once, 
without  being  eiiher  shot  or  wounded.  From 
this  circumstance  some  have  presumed  that 
this  animal  was  subject  to  the  epilepsy,  and  on 
this  presumption  {which  is  not  well  founded, 
since  fear  alone  might  produce  the  same  effect) 
this  absurd  conclusion  has  be^'i  drawn,  that 
his  hoof  is  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  and  even 
a  preventative  against  it ;  and  this  ridiculous 
opinion  has  been  so  universally  dispersed, 
that  mrny  peoples^ill  wear  rings,  the  collet  of 
which  incloses  a  small  piece  of  the  hoof  of  an 
elk. 

As  there  are  but  few  people  in  the  northern 
p"rts  of  America,  all  animals,  and  particularly 
<lks,  are  in  greater  numbers  there  than  in  the 

north 
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north  of  Europe.  The  savages  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  hunting  and  taking  the  elks ; 
they  follow  them  by  the  track  of-  tjieir  feet, 
and  very  often  for  many  days  together,  and  by 
address  and  perseverance  they  often  gain  their 
end.  Their  method  of  hunting  them  in  >vin- 
ter  is  particularly  singular.  "  They  make  use 
of  rackets  (says  De  lys),  by  means  of  which 
they  walk  on  the  snow  without  sinking.  The 
orignal  docs  not  get  forward  very  fast,  because 
his  sinking  in  the  snow  greatly  fatigues  him. 
He  eats  nothing  but  the  young  shoots  of  the 
trees,  therefore,  where  the  savages  find  the 
trees  eaten,  they  presently  meet  with  the  ani- 
mals, which  are  never  far  off,  and  which  they 
approach  very  easily.  They  throw  darts  at 
them,  Avhich  are  large  clubs,  having  at  the 
end  a  large  pointed  bone,  which  pierces  like  a 
sword.  If  there  be  many  orignals  in  one  troop 
the  savages  put  them  to  flight,  for  then  the 
orignals,  placing  themselves  in  a  rank,  describe 
a  large  circle,  sometimes  more  than  two  leagues, 
and  which,  by  frequently  traversing,  they 
harden  so  much  with  their  feet  that  they  no 
longier  sink  in.  The  savages  wait  for  and  kill 
them  as  they  pass,  with  their  darls."  In  com- 
paring this  relation  with  those  we  liave  already 
quoted,  we  find,  that  the  savage  and  the  orig- 

nal 
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nal  of  America,  arc  exact  copies  of  the  Lap- 
lander and  elk  of  Europe. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


M.  ALLEMAND,  in  his  edition,  bas  add- 
ed some  remarks  respectiuij;  the  elk  and  rein- 
deer, and,  among  them,  sajs,  that  M.  de  Biif- 
fon  appears  to  be  warranted  in  the  opinion 
that  the  elk  of  Europe  is  the  orignal  of  North 
America,  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
them  is  in  the  size  ;  but  that  most  travellers 
differ  from  M.  de  Buffon's  general  conclusion, 
that  the  latter  is  the  largest.  Mr.  Dudley,  in 
particular,  has  described  an  origual  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  had  been  killed  by  some' 
hunters,  that  was  more  than  ten  feet  high  ;  a 
stature  requisite  to  carry  the  horns  which  La 
Hontan  has  affirmed  to  weigh  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  had  a  female  orignal 
ill  his  park,  in  the  year  17o6,  which  he  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  General  Carleton, 

then 
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then  governor  cf  Canada ;  it  v/as   not  mere 
than  a  Iwelveinonlh  old,  and  was  about  five 
fvet  in  height;  its  back  and  thighs  were  of  a 
deep  brown,  and  t!ie  belly  much  lighler ;  but 
this  animal  did  not  live  more  than  nine  or  tea 
months.     M.  Ailcmand  says,  that  he  received 
the  head  of  a  female  orignal  from  Canada, 
Avhich  was  much  larger,  as  it  measured,  from 
the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  ears,  two  feet 
three  inches,  was  two  feet  eight  inches  round 
at  the  cars,  and  one  foot  ten  inches  near  the 
mouth,   and  its  cars  were  nine  inches  long ; 
this  head  being  dried  was  consequently  less  iu 
its  dimensions  than  when  the  animal  was  alive. 
In  the  same  manner  this  gentleman  consi- 
ders M.  de  Bufion's  opinion,  that  the  caribou 
of  America  is  the  same  animal  as  the*  rein-deer 
of  Lapland,  and  he  is  induced  so  to  do  by  com- 
paring the  drawing  of  the  rein-deer  (taken 
from  life  by  Ridingcr)  with  tliat  of  the  draw- 
ing of  an  American  caribou,  sent  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had   kept  one  of 
th;)se  animals  a  considerable  time  in  his  park. 
To  the  remarks  already  given  conceriiing 
the  rein-deer,  there  is  little  to  add,  yet  the  op-? 
portuniiy  mu^t  be  embraced  of  givina:  the 
figure  (fig.  150.)  of  a  female,   drawn  trom 
life  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of 

Conde ;  * 
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ConJe  ;  1ic  received  it  from  (he  King  of  Sav^ 
den,  uho  also  sent  him  two  males,  one  of 
wliicli  died  on  his  way,  and  the  otlier  almost 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  France.  This  animal 
was  about  (he  size  of  a  iiind,  though  her  legs 
Tvcre  somewh.at  shorter,  and  in  her  body  she 
was  more  bullcy.  She  had  also  horiss  like  (he 
male,  but  sijorter,  and  which  were  separated 
into  antlers,  some  of  them  pointing  forwards, 
and  others  b(>nt  backwards.  M.  dc  Scvc 
gave  me  a  very  particular  description  of  this 
animal ;  he  said,  the  lengtli  of  the  body,  from 
the  muz7.le  to  the  crupper,  was  five  i\iet  one 
inch  ;  the  height  of  tlie  withers,  two  fi-ct  ele- 
ven inches,  and  nine  lines  more  at  the  cvri])- 
per;  the  hair  was  very  close,  about  an  incU 
long  on  the  body,  longer  on  the  belly,  and 
very  short  on  the  legs  ;  upon  the  body  it  was 
a  reddish  brown,  inter)nixed  in  some  places 
with  a  yellowish  white,  being  of  a  deeper  co- 
lour on  part  of  the  back,  on  the  thigljs,  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  on  the  eye-pits: 
rouad  the  eyes  and  nostrils  were  black ;  (he 
point  of  tiie  muz/le  while;  the  ears,  over 
which  tfie  hair  was  lliick,  aycllowisli  whiia 
mixed  with  brown,  the  inside  of  them  had 
long  white  hairs;  (he  neck,  and  tl)c  long 
hairs  below  the  breast,  and  upon  the  upper 

part 
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part  of  the  back,  were  of  a  yellowish  white; 
the  legs  and  thighs  were  of  a  deep  brown, 
and  of  a  greyish  white  on  the  insides,  of 
which  colour  were  also  the  hairs  wliicli  co- 
vered the  hoofs  ;  the  feet  were  cloven  ;  the 
Iavo  fore  toes  being  broader  than  the  hind 
ones;  they  were  all  very  thin,  and  extremely 
black. 

No  conclusion  must  b6  drawn  as  to  the  size 
of  (he  rein-deer's  horns  from  the  figure  we 
have  given,  as  some  of  them  have  horns  so  enor- 
mous as  to  reacli  back  to  their  cruppers,  at  the 
same  time  branching  out  above  a  foot  in  the 
front.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  large 
fossil  horns  found  in  Ireland  have  belonged 
to  a  species  of  the  rein-deer,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Collinson  informed  me  that  he  had  seen 
some  which  had  an  interval  of  ten  feet  between 
their  extremities ;  it  must  be  to  this  species 
and  not  to  (he  elk  which  the  fossil  bones  of  the 
animal,  called  mouse-deer,  must  be  attributed. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  (here  do  not  at 
present  exist  any  rein-deer  of  sufficient  size 
and  strength  to  carry  horns  of  (hat  magnitude 
as  are  found  in  a  fossil  slate  inlreh)nd,in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  North  America. 
I  have  lately  been  informed  there  are  two  kinds 
of  the  rein-deer,  the  one  considerably  larger 

than 
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tban  Ihe  other,  of  which  I  was  not  acquainted 
when  I  gave  my  former  description  ;  the  one  I 
referred  to,  and  compared  to  the  caribou  of 
America,  apd  the  Greenland  fallow  deer,  was 
of  the  small  sort. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  travellers,  that 
the  rein-deer  is  the  fallow-deer  of  tlie  north  ; 
while  Poatoppidan  sajs'the  rein-deer  is  not  able 
to  exist  but  in  the  northern  regions,  and  even 
there  they  are  obliged  to  dwell  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains ;  this  author  also  as- 
serts that  their  horns  are  moveable,  that  they 
can  turn  them  about  at  pleasure,  and  that  over 
the  eyelids  they  have  an  opening  in  the  skin, 
through  which  they  see,  when  the  glare  of  the 
snow  prevents  them  from  opening  their  eyes. 

Upon  almost  the  blightest  motion  these  ani- 
mals make  a  crackling  noise;  when  running, 
touched,  or  even  surprised,  this  noise  is  heard. 
I  have  been  informed  it  is  the  same  with  the 
*lk  but  I  cannot  ascertain  it  as  the  fact. 
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THE  TTILD,  CHAMOIS,  AND  OTHER  GOATS. 


ALTHOUGH  it  appears  that  the  Greeks 
■were  acquainted  with  the  wild  and  chamois 
goats  yet  they  have  not  described  them  by  any 
particular  denomination,  nor  even  by  charac- 
ters sufficiently  exact  by  which  (o  distinguish 
them  ;  they  have  only  mentioned  them  under 
the  general  name  of  Wild  Goats.  They  pro- 
bably presumed,  that  these  an,iraals  were  of  the 
samespecies  asthe  domestic  goats,  never  having 
given  them  proper  names,  as  they  have  done  to 
every  other  species  of  quadrupeds.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  modern  naturalists  have  regarded 
the  wild  and  chamois  goats  as  two  real  and 
distinct  species,  and  both  different  from  that 
of  the  common  goat.  There  are  facts  and 
reasons  for  and  against  both  opinions,  of  which 
"we  shall  give  a  detail,  and  wait  until  it  be 
ascertained  whether  they  intermix  together 
and  produce  fertile  individuals,  experience 
having  taught  us,  that  this  is  the  sole  criterion 
on  which  can  the  question  be  decided. 

The  male  wild  goat  differs  from  the  cha- 
mois, by  the  length,  thickness,  and  form  of 
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his  horns;  he  is  also  more  bulky,  vigorous,  and 
stronger.  The  female  wild  goat  has  smaller 
horns  than  the  male,  and  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  chamois.  In  other  respects,  these 
two  animals  have  the  same  customs,  the  same 
manners,  and  inhabit  the  same  climate ;  only 
the  wild  goat  being  more  agile,  and  stronger, 
climbs  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, while  the  chamois  never  goes  higher 
than  the  second  stage ;  but  neither  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  plains  :  both  clear  their  way 
in  the  snow,  and  both  bound  from  one  rock 
to  another.  Both  are  covered  with  a  firm 
solid  skin,  and  cloathed  in  winter  with  a  double 
fur,  with  very  rough  hair  outwardly,  and  a 
more  fine  and  thicker  underneath.  Both  of 
them  have  a  black  stripe  on  the  back,  and 
tails  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  number  of 
exterior  resemblances  in  fact  is  so  great,  and 
the  conformity  of  the  exterior  parts  is  so  com- 
plete, that  we  might  be  led  to  believe  these 
two  animals  were  only  simple  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  The  wild,  as  well  as  the  chamois 
goats  when  taken  young,  and  brought  up  with 
domestic  goats,  are  easily  tamed,  imbibe  the 
same  manners,  herd  together,  return  to  the  same 
fold,  and  probably,  copulate  and  produce  to- 
gether. But  this  last  fact,  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  which  alone  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion. 
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tioD,  is  not  ascertained.*  We  have  never 
leaint  for  a  certainf  j  whether  the  wild  and  the 
chamois  copulate  with  our  goats;  we  only 
suppose  it,  and  in  this  respect  agree  wi'.h  tlie 
ancients.  But  our  presumption  appears 
founded  upon  those  analogies  which  experi- 
ence has  seldorfi  contradicted. 

Let  lis,  nevertheless,  take  a  view  of  the  rea- 
sons against  it.  The  wild  and  chamois  goats 
both  subsist  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  both  are 
constantly  distinct.  The  chamois  sometimes 
comes  of  his  own  accord  and  joins  the  flock 
of  our  domestic  kind,  but  the  wild  goat  never 
associates  with  them,  at  least  before  he  is 
tamed.  The  male  wild  goat  and  the  common 
he-goat  have  very  long  beards  and  the  chamois 
has  none.  The  male  and  female  chamois 
have  very  small  horns:  those  of  the  male 
wild  goat  are  so  thick  and  so  long,  that  they 
would  scarcely  be  imagined  to  belong  to  an 
animal  of  his  size.  The  chamois  also  appears 
to  differ  from  the  wild  goat  and  the  common 

he-goat, 

*  Sonnini  has  an  important  fact  upon  this  subject.  He 
says  that  M.  Berthoud  van  Berchem  saw  mongrels  which 
proceeded  from  the  copulation  of  a  wild  goat  brou^it  up 
at  Aiglein  the  Lower  Vallais,  in  the  house  of  the  governor 
of  Vatteville,  with  many  domestic  goats.  AH  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tbe  town  of  Aigle  were  witnesses  of  this  fact. 
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hc-goat,  by  the  direction  of  his  horns,  whicli 
are  inclined  a  little  forwards  in  their  lo  •.  er  parts, 
and  bent  backwards  at  the  point  in  the  form 
of  a  hook  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
in  speaking  of  oxen  and  sheep,  the  horns  of 
domestic  animals  vary  prodigiously,  as  do  also 
those  of  v,ild  animals,  according  to  the  differ- 
ences  of   climate.     Our  female  goats   liave 
niit  their  horns  absolutely  resembling  those  of 
the  male.     The  horns  of  the  male  wild  goat 
are  not  Very  different  from  those  of  our  he- 
goat  ;  and  as  the  female  wild  goat  approaches 
the  domestic  kind,  and  even  the  chamois,  in 
size  and  smallness  of  the  horns,  may  we  not 
conclude,  that  the  wild,  the  chamois,  and  the 
domestic  goat,  are,  in  fact,  but  one  species,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  females  is  invariably 
alike,  while  the  males  are  subject  to  varia- 
tions ?  In  this  point  of  view,  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  so  distinct  from  Nature  as  might  be 
imagined,  the  wild  goat  would  be  the  male  in 
the  original  race  of  goats,  and  the  cliamois 
the  female.     This  is  not  imaginary,  since  we 
can  prove  by  experience,  tliat  there  are  in 
Nature,  animals  where  the  females  will  equally 
serve  the  males  of  different  species,  and  pro- 
duce young  from  both.     The  sheep  produces 
with  the  he-goat  as  well  as  with  the  ram,  and 

always 
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always  brings  forth  lambs  of  its  own  species  s 
the  ram,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  copulate 
with  the  she-goat.  We  may,  therefore,  look 
upon  the  sheep  as  a  female  common  to  two 
different  males,  and  consequently,  constitutes 
a  species  independent  of  the  male.  It  may 
be  the  same  in  that  of  the  wild  goat ;  the  fe- 
male alone  represents  the  primitive  species, 
because  her  nature  is  constant :  the  males,  on 
the  contrary,  vary,  and  there  is  a  great  ap- 
pearance that  the  domestic  she-goat,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  same  female  as  the 
chamois  and  the  wild  kind,  would  produce 
with  these  three  different  males,  which  alone 
make  the  variety  in  the  species,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  alter  the  identity, although  they 
appear  to  change  the  unity  of  it. 

These,  like  most  other  possible  accounts, 
must  be  found  in  Nature ;  it  even  appears, 
that  the  females  in  general  contribute  more  to 
the  support  of  the  species  than  the  males  ;  for 
though  both  concur  in  (he  first  formation  of  the 
foetus,  the  female,  who  afterwards  alone  fur- 
nishes all  that  is  necessary  to  its  growth  and 
nutrition,  modifies  and  assimilates  it  more  to 
her  own  nature,  which  cannot  fail  of  effacin  g 
the  impression  of  the  parts  derived  from  the 
male.     Thus,  if  we  would  judge  deliberately 

and 
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and  rationally  of  a  species,  the  females  should 
be  the  objects  examined.  The  male  gives  half 
of  the  living  substance,  the  female  gives  as 
much,  and  furnishes  besides  all  the  necessary 
matter  for  its  formation.  A  handsome  woman 
Las  almost  always  fine  children;  a  handsome 
man  with  an  ugly  woman,  commonly  has 
children  who  are  still  more  ugly. 

Thus,  in  the  same  species,  there  may  some- 
times be  two  races,  the  one  masculine,  and  the 
other  feminine,  both   of  which  subsisting  and 
perpetuating  their  distinctive  characters,  seem 
to  constitute  two  diiFerent  species;  and  this  is 
the  point  where  it  appears  almost  impossible  to 
fix  the  term  between  what  naturalists  caWspecies 
and  varieti/.    Suppose,  for  example,  we  should 
constantly  couple  he-goats  with  somesheep,  and 
rams  with  others  ;  it  is  evident,  that  after  a 
certain  number  of  generations,   there  would 
be  establisiied  in  the  species  of  the  sheep,  a 
breed  which  would  tend  greatly  towards  the 
goat,  and  would  afterwards  perpetuate  itself; 
for,  though  the  first  produce  with  the  he-goat 
would  be  very  little  removed  from  the  species 
of  the  mother,  and  would  be  a  lamb  and  not  a 
kid,  nevertheless  this  lamb  would  have  hair, 
and  some  other  characteristics  of  its  father.    If 
we  afterwards  couple  the  Iic-goat  with  these 

femaU 
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female  bastards,  <he  production  of  this  second 
generation  will  approach  nearer  to  the  species 
of  the  father,  still  nearer  in  the  third,  and  so 
on.     By  this  method  tlie  adventitious  cha- 
racters would  soon   prevail  over  the  natural 
ones,  and  this  fictitious  Ijreed  might  support 
itself,  and  form  a  variety  in  the  species,  whose 
origin  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  recognize; 
therefore  wiiatcan  be  done  by  the  influence  of 
the  one  species  on  another,  may  still  be  more 
effectually  produced  by  the  same  species.     If 
strong  females  have  continually   only   weak 
males,  in  course  of  time,  a  feminine  race  will 
be  established ;  and  if  very  strong  males  are 
put  to  females  of  inferior  strength  and  vigour, 
a  masculine  race  will  be  the  result,  and  will 
appear  so  different  from  the  first,  as  hardly  to 
be  allowed  to  have  one  common  origin,  and 
■which  consequently  will  be  regarded  as  really 
disUnct  and  separate  species. 

To  these  general  reflections,  we  shall  add 
some  particular  observa'  ions.  Linnaeus  speaks 
of  two  animals  which  he  had  seen  in  Holland, 
that  were  of  the  goat  kind ;  the  horns  of  the  first 
were  sliort,  almost  resting  upon  the  skull,  and 
its  hair  was  long ;  the  second  had  erect  horns, 
the  points  turned  back,  and  the  hair  short. 
These  animals,  which  appeared  to  be  mor« 

distant 
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in  species  tlian  the  chamois  and  the  common 
goat,  nevertheless  produced  together,  which 
sufficiently  demonstrates  that  these  differences 
in  the  shape  of  the  horns,  and  length  of  the 
hair,  are  not  specific  and  essential  characters; 
for  as  these  animals  produced  together,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  the  same  species.  From 
this  example  we  may  draw  a  very  probable  in- 
duction, that  the  chamois  and  our  g{)at,whose 
principal  differences  consist  in  the  shape  of 
the  horns  and  the  length  of  the  hair,  are  prob- 
ably one  and  the  same  species. 

In  the  royal  cabinet  there  is  a  skeleton  of 
an  animal  which  was  given  to  the  menagerie 
under  the  name  o^ capricorne  ;  it  perfectly  re- 
sembles the  domestic  goat  in  the  make  of  the 
body  and  the  proportion  of  the  bones,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  of  the  wild-goat  j 
but  he  differs  from  both  in  the  horns  ;  those  of 
the  wild-goat  have  prominent  tubercles,and  two 
longitudinal  ridges  ;  those. of  the  common  hc- 
goat  have  but  one  ridge,  and  no  turbercles,the 
horns  of  the  capricorne  have  but  one  ridge 
and  no  tubercles,  but  only  rugosities  which  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  goat  ;  these  dif- 
ferences indicate,  therefore,  an  intermediate 
race  between  the  wild  and  the  domestic  goat. 
The  horns  of  the  capricorne  arc  also  short  and 
crookedatthe  point,like  those  of  the  chamois, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  compressed, 
VOL.  vm.  X  and 
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and  have  rings ;  thus  they  partake  at  onee  of 
the  common  goat,  the  wild  goat,  and  the  cha- 
mois goat. 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica,  re- 
lates, that  in  that  island  there  is  actually  to  be 
found,  1.  The  common  domestic  goat  of  Eu- 
rope ;  3.  The  chamois;  andS.  The  wild  goat. 
He  affirms,  that  neither  of  these  three  animals 
arc  natives  of  America, but  have  been  transport- 
ed from  Europe ;  that  they  have,like  the  sheep, 
diegenerated  and  become  smaller  in  this  new 
country  ;  that  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  changed 
into  a  rough  hair  like  that  of  the  goat ;  that 
the  wild  goat  appears  to  be  a  bastard  race,  &c. 
From  this  we  are  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
imall  goat,  with  erect  horns  and  crooked  at  the 
points,  which  Linnseus  saw  in  Holland,  and 
was  said  to  come  from  America,  is  the  chamois 
of  Jamaica,  that  is,  the  chamois  of  Europe  de- 
generated, and  become  less  by  the  climate  of 
America  ;  and  that  the  wild  goat  of  Jaraacia, 
which  Mr.  Brown  calls  the  bastard  wild  goat, 
is  wir  capricorne,  which  appears  to  be  only  a 
wild  goat  degenerated,  and  whose  horns  might 
have  varied  by  the  influence  of  the  climate. 

M.  Daubenton,  after  having  scrupulously 
examined  the  affinities  of  the  chamois  with 
those  of  the  he-goat  and  the  ram,  says,  that  in 
general,  it  resembles  more  the  first  than  the 
last;  the  principal  differences  besides  the  horns 

art 
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are  the  form  and  size  of  the  forehead,  which 
is  less  elevated  and  shorter  in  the  chamois  Ihaa 
in  the  goat,  and  the  form  of  the  nose,  which  is 
more  contracted  ;  so  that  in  these  two,  the  cha- 
mois bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  ram 
than  to  the  goat.  But  supposing,  for  which 
there  is  much  reason,  that  the  chamois  is  a  con- 
stant variety  of  the  species  of  the  he-goat,  as 
the  bull-dog  and  greyhound  arc  fixed  varieties 
in  the  species  of  the  dog,  we  shall  see  that 
these  differences  in  the  size  of  the  forehead  and 
the  position  of  the  nose,  are  not  nearly  so  great 
in  the  chamois,  relatively  to  the  goat,  as  in 
the  bull-dog  relative  to  the  greyhound,  which, 
nevertheless  produce  together,  and  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  same  species.  In  other  respects, 
as  the  chamois  resembles  the  goat  by  a  grea- 
ter number  of  characters  than  the  ram,  if  it 
constitute  a  particular  species,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  intermediate  one  betwixt  the 
goat  and  the  ram.  We  have  observed,  that 
the  he-goat  and  the  sheep  produce  together, 
therefore  the  chamois,  which  is  an  interme- 
diate species  between  the  two,  and  at  tlie 
*amc  time  is  much  nearer  the  goat  than  the 
ram,  by  the  number  of  resemblances,  ought  to 
copulate  with  the  she -goat  and  consequently 
must  not  be  considered  but  as  a  variety  con? 
slant  in  this  species. 

As 
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As  the  chamois  which  was  transported  to 
and  became  less  in  America,  produces  with 
the  small  goat  of  Africa,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  he  would  also  produce  with  the 
she-goats  of  the  common  kind.  The  cha- 
mois, therefore,  is  only  a  constant  variety  in 
the  species  of  (he  goat,  as  the  bull-dog  is  in 
thatof  the  dog  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  scarcely  question  that  the  w  ild  goat  is 
the  primitive  goat  in  the  state  of  nature  and, 
is  with  respect  to  domestic  goats,  what  the 
muflon  is  to  the  sheep.  The  wild  goat  ex- 
actly resembles  the  domestic  he  goat,  in  figure, 
conformation,  and  in  natural  and  physical 
habits  ;  it  only  varies  by  two  slight  differences 
the  one  exterior,  the  other  interior  ;  the  horns 
of  the  wild  goat  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  he-goat  the  former  liaving  two  longi- 
tudinal ridges,  and  the  latter  but  one ;  they 
have  also  large  transverse  rings  which  mark  the 
number  of  years  of  their  growth,  while  those 
of  the  common  he-goats  are  only  marked  with 
transverse  strokes.  The  figure  of  their  bodies 
is  in  other  respects  perfectly  alike.  The 
interior  part  is  also  similar,  excepting  the 
spleen,  which  is  oval  in  the  wild  goat,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  roe-buck,  or 
stag  than  that  of  the  he-goat,  or  ram.  This 
last  difference  may  proceed  from  the  violent 

exercise 
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exercise  of  this  animal.  The  wild  goat  runs 
as  fast  as  the  stag,  and  leaps  lighter  than  the 
roc-buck ;  the  spleen,  therefore,  ought  to  Ikj 
made  like  that  of  the  swiftest  running  animals. 
This  difference,  then,  is  owifig  less  to  Nature 
than  to  custom,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
if  our  domestic  he-goats  were  to  become  wild, 
and  were  forced  to  run  and  to  leap  like  the 
wild  goats,  the- spleen  would  soon  assume  the 
form  most  convenient  to  this  exercise.  With 
respect  to  his  horns,  the  differences,  though 
very  apparent,  do  not  prevent  their  more  re- 
sembling those  of  the  he-goat  than  of  any  oilier 
animal.  Thus  the  will  and  common  he-goat 
approaching  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  any 
other  animal,  even  in  this  part,  which  is  the 
most  different  of  all,  we  must  conclude,  as 
they  are  alike  in  every  other  particular,  tiiat, 
notwithstanding  this  slight  and  single  disagree- 
ment, they  both  are  animals  of  the  same  species. 
I  co.'isidcr,  therefore,  the  wild,  the  chamois, 
and  the  domestic  goat,  as  one  species,  in  which 
the  maleshave  undergone  greater  varieties  than 
the  females;  and  I  find,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
condary varieties  in  (he domestic  kind,  which 
are  less  equivocal,  as  Ihcy  belong  equally  to  the 
males  and  females.  We  have  seen  ihiit  (lie 
goats  of  Angora,  though  very  different  from 
oursj  in  the  hair  and  horns,  arc,  nevertheless, 

of 
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<»f  the  same  species.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  JuJa  goat,  which  Linnaeus  with  much 
reason  has  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic species.  This  goat,  which  is  common 
in  Guinea,  Angola,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
differs  from  ours  only  in  being  smaller,  fatter, 
and  more  squat ;  his  flesh  is  also  l>etter,  and 
preferred  in  that  country  to  mutton,  as  we 
prefer  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  to  that  of  the  goat, 
it  is  the  same  with  the  Levant,  or  Mambrina 
goat,*  with  long  hanging  ears ;  w  hich  is  only 
a  variety  of  the  goat  of  Angora,  who  has  also 
hanging  ears,  but  not  so  long.  The  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  these  goats,  but  they 
did  not  separate  them  from  the  common 
species.  The  variety  of  the  Mambrina  goat 
is  more  diffused  than  that  of  the  goat  of  An- 
gora; for  we  find  these  very  long-eared  goats 
in  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in 
Syria ;  they  give  plenty  of  good  milk,  and 
which  the  eastern  nations  prefer  to  that  of  the 
cow,  or  female  buffalo. 

With  respect  to  the  small  goat  that  Linnaeus 

savr 

*  The  name  of  Mambrina  goat  arises  from  this  animal 
being  common  on  the  mountain  oi  Mambre  or  Mamre, 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  near  the  environs 
«f  Herbron.  It  is  the  only  sort  which  is  diffiised  over 
Lower  Egj'pt.  It  is  said  that  its  ears  are  so  long  that  they 
drag  them  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  Orientalists  cut  on^ 
of  them  that  the  animal  may  feed  :  but  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion and  an  error;  the  ears  do  not  trail  upon  the  ground, 
Dcither  are  they  cut. 
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saw  alive,  and  which  produced  with  the  Ame- 
rican chamois,  it  must  have,  as  we  observed, 
been  originally  transported  from  Africa ;  for 
it  so  greatly  resembles  the  African  he- goat, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  being  of  the  same 
species,  or  that  it,  at  least,  owes  its  first  origin 
to  it.  This  goat  is  small  in  Africa,  and  would 
become  still  less  in  America  ;  and  we  know, 
by  the  testimony  of  travellers,  that  it  has  for  a 
long  time  been  as  customary  to  transport  from 
Africa,  as  from  Europe  into  America,  sheep, 
Logs,  and  goats,  whose  races  still  subsist-with- 
out any  other  alteration  than  a  diminution  in 
the  size. 

After  having  examined  the  different  yarielies 

of  goats,  and  considered  them  relatively  to 

each  other,  it  appears  to  me,  that  of  the  nine 

or  ten  species  of  which  the  nomenclators  speak, 

there  is,  in   reality,   but  one;  for  instance, 

1.  The  wild  he-goal  is  the  principal  stock  of 

the  species.     2.  The  capricorne  is  the  wild 

goat  degenerated  by  the  influence  of  climate. 

3.  The  domcslic  he-goat  derives  his  origin 

from  the  wild  he-goat.     -1.   The  chamois  is 

only  a  variety  in  the  species  of  the  she-goat, 

with  whom  he  would  be  able  to  produce  as 

well  as  the  wild  goat.     5.  The  small  goat 

with  erect  horns,  crooked  at  the  points,  which 

LimifBas  speaks  of,  is  the  chamois  of  Europe 

become 
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become  smaller  in  America.  6.  The  oilier 
small  goat  with  horns  lying  flat,  and  which 
produced  with  the  small  chamois  of  America, 
is  the  same  as  the  he-goat  of  Africa,  and  the 
production  of  these  two  animals  prove,  that 
oar  chamois  and  domestic  he-goat  would  also 
produce  together,  and  are,  consequently,  of  the 
same  species.  7.  The  dwarf  goat,  which  is 
probably  the  female  of  the  African  buck,  and, 
like  the  male,  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
kind.  8.  It  is  the  same  with  the  bucks  and 
she-goats  of  Juda,  they  are  only  varieties  of 
our  domestic  goats.  9.  The  goat  of  Angora 
is  also  of  the  same  species,  since  it  iiroduces 
with  our  goats.  10.  The  Membrina  goat, 
with  large  pendulous  ears,  is  a  variety  in  the 
race  of  the  goats  of  Angora.  These  ten  ani- 
mals, therefore,  are  only  ten  dift'erent  races  of 
one  species,  produced  by  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate. Caprce  in  multos  similitudines,  trans- 
figurantur,  says  Pliny ;  and  in  effect,  we  see 
by  this  enumeration,  that  the  goats,  although 
essentially  like  each  other,  yet  vary  much  in 
their  external  form ;  and  if  we  should  com- 
prehend, with  Pliny,  under  the  generic  name  of 
Goats,  not  only  all  those  we  have  mentioned 
but  also  the  roc-buck,  the  gazelle,  the  antelope, 
&c.  this  would  be  the  most  extended  species  in 
Kature,  and  contains  more  kinds  and  varieties 

thaa 
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itiian  (hat  of  (he;  dog.  But  Pliny  was  not 
aiifliciendy  infoi  'iied  of  the  real  differences  of 
species  when  he  joineJ  the  roe-buck,  anteloix", 
&c.  to  thesp<ci(?s  ofthcgoat.  These  animals, 
though  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  goat 
in  many  respects,  yet  arc  diffrrent  species ;  and 
we  shall  see,  from  the  following  articles,  how 
much  tlic  antelopes  vary,  botii  in  species  and 
races  ;  and  after  enumerating  all  the  goats  and 
all  the  antelopes  we  shall  find  many  animals 
still  remain,  which  participate  of  both.  In 
the  whole  history  of  quadrupeds  I  find  noiliing 
more  difficult  to  explain,  nor  more  confused  or 
uncertain,  than  the  accounts  given  by  travellers 
of  goats,  antelopes,  and  other  species  which 
Lave  an  affinity  to  tliem.  J  have  exerted  all 
iny  endeavours,  and  employed  all  my  atten- 
tion, to  throw  some  light  upon  it,  and  shall 
uot  regret  my  labour,  if  what  I  now  write  may 
contribute  to  prevent  errors,  fix  ideas,  and 
bring  forth  the  tru!h,  by  extending  the  views 

of  those  who  would  study  Nature. But  to 

our  subject. 

All  goals  are  liable  to  vertigos ;  this  disease 
is  also  common  to  the  wild  and  chamois  goats, 
as  well  as  the  inclinal ion  to,  climb  up  rocks, 
and  the  custom  of  continually  licking  stones, 
especially  those  which  are  impregnated  with 
jr'oL.  vjn.  Y  nitre 
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nitre  or  salt.     In  the  Alps  are  rocks  •which 
have  been  hollowed  by  the  tongues  of  the 
chamois;  these  are  commonly  composed  of 
soft  and  calcinable  stones,  in  which  there  is 
always  a  certain  quantity,  of  nitre.     Those  na- 
tural agreements,  these  conformable  customs, 
appear  to  be  sufficient  indexes  of  the  identity 
of  species.     The  Greeks,  as  we  have  said,  did 
not  separate  these  into  three  different  species ; 
and  our  hunters,  who,  probably,  never  con- 
sulted the  Greeks,  have  always  looked  upon 
them  as  the  same  species.     Gaston  Phcebus, 
when  speaking  of  the  wild  goat,  particularises 
him  under  the  name  of  the  wild  buck ;  and 
the  chamois,  Avhich  he  caWs?/sarusa.nd  sarris, 
is  also,  according  to  him,  but  another  wild 
goat.     I  own  ihat  all  these  authorities  do  not 
make  a  complete  proof,  but  by  uniting  them 
with  the  facts  and  reasons  we  iave  produced, 
they  form  such  strong  presumptions  upon  the 
unity  of  the  species  of  these  three  animals, 
(hat  we  can  harbour  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
The  wild  and  chamois  goats,  one  of  which 
I  look  upoR  as  the  male,  and  the  other  as  the 
female  stock  of  the  goat  kind,  are  only  found, 
like  the  muflon,  whi-  is  the  stock  of  the  sheep,' 
in  deserts,  and  in  the  most  craggy  and  highest 
mountains.     The  Alps,  the  Pyrennees,    thq 

mountain^ 
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mountains  of  Greece,  and  those  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  are  almost  the  only  places 
where  the  wild  and  the  chamois  goats  are  to 
be  found.  But  althougli  both  dislike  heat 
and  inhabit  the  regions  of  snow  and  ice,  yet 
they  have  also  an  aversion  to  excessive  cold. 
In  summer,  they  chuse  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains;  in  winter  they  move  to  the 
southern  and  even  descend  from  the  summits. 
Neither  can  support  themselves  on  their  legs 
upon  the  ice  when  it  is  smooth,  but  if  there  be 
the  least  inequalities  on  its  surface,  they  bound 
along  with  security. 

The  chace  of  these  animals  is  very  laborious, 
and  dogs  are  almost  useless  in  it.  It  is  like- 
wise very  dangerous,  for  the  animal  finding 
himself  hard  pushed  will  turn  and  strike  the 
hunter  with  his  head,  and  sometimes  throw 
him  over  a  precipice.  The  chamois  is  as 
swift,  though  not  so  strong,  as  the  wild  goats; 
they  are  more  numerous,  and  commonly  go 
in  herds ;  they  arc  not,  however,  so  numerous 
as  they  were  formerly,  at  least  in  our  Alpine 
and  Pyrenean  mountains. 

M.  Peroud,  surveyor  of  the  chrystal  mines 
in  the  Alps,  brought  over  a  living  chamois, 
and  gave  the  following  excellent  information 
on  the  natural  habits  and  manners  of  this  ani- 
mal. 
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mal.  "  The  cliamois  is  a  -wild  animaT,  yet 
very  docile;  he  inhabits  only  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. He  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  goat, 
and  resembles  him  in  many  respects.  He  is 
most  agreeably,  lively,  and  active  beyond  ex- 
pression. His  hair  is  short  like  that  of  the 
doe  ;  in  spring  it  is  of  an  ash-colour;  in  sum- 
mer rather  yellow ;  in  autumn  a  deep  yellow 
mixed  with  black,  and  in  winter  of  a  blackish 
brown.  The  chamois  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  Pied- 
mont, Savoy?  Switzerland,  and  Germany: 
they  live  sociably  together,  and  are  found  in 
flocks  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and 
sometimes  they  are  seen  to  the  number  of 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  dispersed  in  small 
flocks  upon  the  crags  of  a  mountain.  The 
large  males  keep  separate  from  the  rest,  except 
in  their  rutting-time,  when  they  approach  t'le 
females.  During  this  time  they  have  a  very 
strong  smell ;  they  bleat  often  and  run  from 
one  mountain  to  another.  The  time  of  their 
coupling  is  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  end  of  November,  and  they  bring  forth  in 
March  and  April.  The  young  female  receives 
the  male  at  a  year  and  a  half  old.  The  young 
follow  the  dam  for  about  five  months,  and 
someiiraes  longer,  if  the  hunters,  or  the  wolvesy 

d» 
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do  not  separate  them.  It  is  asserted  tliat  tliey 
lire  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Their 
flesh  is  very  good,  and  some  of  ihe  fattest 
afford  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  suet,  which  is 
better  and  harder  than  that  of  the  goat.  The 
blood  of  this  animal  is  extremely  hot,  and  is 
said  to  approach  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  wild 
goat  in  its  qualities  and  virtues,  and  ma^^  prove 
of  tlie  same  service,  for  the  effects  are  llie  same 
when  taken  in  a  double  quantity  :  it  is  reck- 
oned very  good  against  pleurisies,  a  great  pu- 
rifier of  the  blood,  and  a  restorative  of  perspi- 
ration. The  hunters  very  often  mix  the  blood 
of  the  wild  and  chamois  goats  together,  and 
sometimes  they  sell  the  blood  of  the  wild 
goat  for  tliat  of  the  chamois.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
which  proves  there  can  be  but  very  little  dif- 
ference in  them.  The  cry  of  the  chamois  is 
not  distinct  but  faint,  and  resembling  that  of  a 
hoarse  domestic  goat :  it  is  by  this  cry  they 
collect  together,  and  by  which  the  mother  calls 
her  young.  But  when  they  arc  frightened,  or 
perceive  an  enemy,  or  any  object  which  they 
cannot  distinguish,  they  warn  the  rest  of  the 
flock  by  a  kind  of  whistling  noise.  The 
chamois  has  a  very  penetrating  sight,  and  his 
hearing  and  smell  are  not  less  discriminating. 
When  he  sees  a  man  near  he  stops  for  a 

moment. 
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rnoraent,  and  tlicn  flies  off  with  the  utmosi 
speed.  When  the  Avind  is  in  its  favour  he  cad 
smell  a  human  creature  for  more  Ihan  half  a 
mile  distance;  therefore  when  he  hears  or 
scents  any  thing  which  he  cannot  see,  he 
beffins  to  whistle  or  blow  wilh  such  force  that 
the  rocks  and  the  forests  re-echo  the  sound ; 
if  others  are  within  hearing  they  are  all  alarm- 
ed; this  whistling  continues  as  long  as  the 
breath  will  permit :  in  the  beginning  it  is  very 
shrill,  and  deeper  towards  the  close.  The 
animal  then  rests  a  moment,  after  the  alarm, 
to  inspect  farther  into  the  danger,  and  having 
confirmed  his  suspicion,  he  commences  his 
whistling,  and  continues  it,  by  intervals,  till 
it  has  spread  the  alarm  to  a  great  distance., 
During  this  time  he  is  most  violently  agitated  ; 
he  strikes  the  ground  with  his  feet ;  he  bounds 
from  rock  to  rock  ;  he  turns  and  looks  round ; 
leaps  from  one  precipice  to  another ;  and  when 
he  obtains  a  sight  of  his  enemy  he  flies  front 
it  with  all  speed i  The  whistling  of  the  maid 
is  more  acute  than  that  of  the  female :  it  is 
performed  through  the  nostrils,  and  is  no 
more  tliana  very  strong  blowing,and  resembles 
the  noise  which  a  man  would  make  by  fixing 
his  tongue  to  the  palate,  keeping  the  teeth 
nearly  shut,  the  lips  open,  and  a  little  lengthen- 
«dj   and  blowing  with  all  his  force.     The 

chamois 
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diamois  feeds  on  the  best  herbage,  and  chuses 
the  most  delicate  part  of  planis,  as  the  flowers 
and  most  tender  buds.  He  is  not  less  fond  of 
several  aromatic  herbs,  which  grow  upon  the 
side  of  the  Alps.  lie  drinks  very  little  while 
he  feeds  upon  the  succulent  herbage.  He 
ruminates  like  the  common  goat.  The  food 
be  makes  use  of  strongly  marks  the  warmth  of 
his  constitution,  as  do  his  large  eyes,  which  arc 
admired  for  their  roundness  and  sparkling,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  disposition.  His  head  is 
crowned  with  two  small  horns,  of  about  half  a 
foot  long;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  black,  and 
fise  from  the  forehead  almost  betwixt  the  eyes, 
and,  instead  of  bending  backwards  like  other 
animals,  they  jet  forward  above  the  eyes,  and 
bend  backward  at  the  extremities  in  a  small 
circle,  and  end  in  a  very  sharp  point.  Hi3 
ears  are  placed  in  a  very  elegant  manner  near 
the  horns,  and  there  are  stripes  of  black  oft 
each  side  of  the  face,  the  rest  being  of  a  whitish 
yellow,  which  never  changes.  The  horns  of 
this  animal  are  often  made  use  of  for  the  heads 
pf  canes ;  those  of  the  female  are  less,  and  not  so 
much  bent;  and  some  farriers  make  use  of  them 
for  bleeding  cattle.  The  hides  of  these  ani- 
mals are  very  strong,  nervous,  and  supple,  and 
>^hen  dressed,  excellent  breeches,  vests,  and 

gloves, 
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gloves,  are  made  of  them ;  this  sort  of  cloatti- 
ing  is  very  durable,  and  of  very  great  service 
to  lalK)uring  men.  The  chamois  is  a  native 
of  cold  countries,  and  generally  prefers  craggy 
rocks  and  high  places ;  they  indeed  frequent  the 
■woods,  but  it  is  only  those  in  the  h  ighest  regions, 
where  the  forests  consist  of  firs,  larch,  and 
I»eech  tra^s.  These  animals  have  so  much 
dread  of  heat,  that  in  summer  they  are  oidy  to  be 
found  in  tlie  caverns  of  rocks  amidst  fiagments 
of  congealed  ice,oria  forests  where  the  high  and 
spreading  trees  form  a  shade  for  them,  or  undeir 
rough  and  hanging  precipices  that  (ace  the 
north,  Avhcrctlierays  of  the  sun  seldom  disturbs 
them.  They  go  to  pasture  both  morning  and 
evening,  but  seldom  during  the  day.  They 
traverse  over  rocks  with  great  facility,  where 
the  dogs  cannot  follow  them.  There  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  to  see  them  climbing  and 
descending  precipices,  inaccessible  to  allotlier 
quadrupeds.  They  mount  and  descend  always 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  throw  themselves 
down  a  rock  of  twejity  or  thirty  feet,  and  aliglit 
■with  great  security,  fn  descending  iheystrike  the 
rock  with  their  feed,  three  or  four  times,  to  stop 
the  velocity  of  their  motion  ;  and  wlien  they 
have  got  upon  the  base  below,  they  at  once 
ficem  fixed  and  secure.     In  fact,  to  see  them 

thus 
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til  US  leaping  among  the  precipices,  tliey  seem 
rather  to  have  wings  than  legs,  so  great  is  the 
strength  of  their  nerves.  Some  writers  have 
pretended  that  (hey  use  their  horns  for  climbing 
and  descending  the  precipices.  I  have  seeii 
and  killed  many  of  these  animals,  but  I  never 
saw  them  use  their  horns  for  that  purpose,  nor 
have  I  ever  found  any  hunter  who  could  con- 
firm this  assertion.  The  chamois  ascends  and 
descends  precipices  with  great  ease,  by  the  agi- 
lity and  strength  of  his  legs,  which  are  very 
long ;  the  h  ind  ones  being  somewhat  the  longest 
and  always  crooked,  assist  them  in  throwing 
themselves  forwards,  and  are  of  great  service 
by  breaking  the  force  of  the  fiiU.  It  is  assert- 
ed, that  when  they  feed,  one  of  them  is  deputed 
to  stand  sentinel  for  the  security  of  the  rest.  I 
have  seen  many  flocks  of  these  animals,  but 
never  observed  that  to  be  the  case.  It  is  certain 
that  when  there  are  a  great  number  of  them 
there  will  always  be  some  looking  about  while 
the  rest  are  grazing  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
this  particularly  distinguishable  from  a  flock  of 
sheep  ;  for  the  first  who  perceives  any  danger 
warns  all  the  rest,  and  in  an  instant  the  terror 
with  which  he  is  struck  spreads  through  the 
whole  flock.  During  the  rigours  of  winter, 
and  in  tliedeep  snows,  the  chamois  retreats  so 
VOL.  viii.  Z  th^ 
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the  lower  forests,  and  feeds  upon  tlie  plne- 
leaves,  buds  of  trees,  bushes,  or  such  dry  or 
green  shrubs  and  grass  as  they  can  discover  by 
scratching  off  the  snow  with  their  feet.  The 
more  craggy  and  uneven  the  forest,  the  more 
this  animal  is  pleased  will)  its  abode.  The 
hunting  of  the  chamois  is  very  difficult,  and 
laborious.  The  most  usual  way  is  by  hiding 
behind  some  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
shooting  them  as  they  pass  ;  for  this  method 
the  sportsman  is  obliged  to  take  great  precau- 
tion in  concealing  himself;  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  the  wind  in  his  face.  Others 
hunt  this  animal  as  they  do  the  stag,  by  pla- 
cing some  of  the  hunters  at  all  the  narrow 
passages,  while  others  beat  round  to  alarm  th« 
game.  Men  are  more  proper  for  this  sort  of 
hunting  than  dogs,  who  when  employed,  often 
disperse  the  chamois  too  soon,  when  they  im- 
mediately fly  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the 
men  also  find  it  a  dangerous  sport,  for  when 
the  animal  observes  his  retreat  shut  up,  he  di- 
rectly makes  at  the  hunter  with  his  head,  and 
frequently  knocks  him  down." 

With  regard  to  the  specific  virtues  attribut- 
ed to  the  blood  of  the  wild  goaf,  in  the  cure 
of  certain  diseases,  especially  in  the  pleurisy, 
a  virtue  thought  to  belong  particularly  to  this 

animal, 
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animal,  and  which  would  indicate  it  to  be  of 
a  particular  nature,  it  is  now  known  that  the 
blood  of  the  chamois,  and  also  of  the  domestic 
he-goat,  has  the  same  properties  when  fed  on 
the  same  aromatic  herbs ;  so  that  even  by  this 
property  these  three  animals  appear  to  be 
united  in  the  same  species. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


BESIDES  the  Syrian  goat,  which  we  for- 
merly mentioned  as.  having  pendulous  cars, 
there  is  a  species  in  Madagascar,  which  arc 
much  larger,  and  with  pendulous  ears  so  long, 
that  they  hang  entirely  over  their  eyes,  which 
obliges  the  animal  to  be  almost  continually 
throwing  them  back,  and  therefore  wljencver 
pursued,  be  invariably  makes  to  the  rising 
ground.  The  accounts  which  we  received  of 
this  animal  came  from  M.  Comerson,  but 
were  not  sufficiently  particular  to  determine 
whether  it  was  a  different  species  or  only  a 
variety  of  the  Syrian  race  with  pendulous  ears. 

M.  le  Vicomte  dc  Querhoent  says,  that  the 
goats  left  on  Ascension  Island  have  increased 

abundantly. 
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abundantly,  but  they  app<"ar  \ery  thin,  and  so 
weak,  that  men  can  often  outrun  Ihera  ;  they 
are  of  a  very  dark  brown,  much  less  than  our 
gaals,  and  in  the  nights  conceal  themselves  in 
the  holes  of  the  mountains. 


THE    SAIGA. 


THERE  is  a  s^pecies  of  f^oat  found  in  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Tartary,  :ind  in  South  Siberia, 
which  the  Russians  call  Saigak,  or  Saiga;  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  domestic  goat  in 
the  shape  of  i;s  body  and  its  hair  ;  but  by  the 
form  of  the  horns,  and  the  want  of  a  beard,  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  antelopes,  and,  in 
fjict,  appears  to  be  the  shade  between  those 
two  animals  ;  for  the  horns  of  the  saiga  are  in 
every  respect  like  those  of  the  antelope ;  they 
have  the  same  form,  transvei-se  rings,  longi- 
tudinal sircaks,  &c.  and  they  differ  only  by 
the  colour.  The  horns  of  the  antelopes  are 
black  and  opaque;  those  of  the  saiga,  on  (he 
contrary,  are  whitish  and  transparent.  Gcs- 
ner  has  mentioned  this  animal  under  the  name 
of  cotus,  and  Gmelin  under  that  of  saiga. 
The  h'jrns  which  are  in  the  royal  cabinet,  were 

sent 
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sent  under  the  denomination  o{  the  horns  of 
the  Hungarian  buck;  they  are  so  transparent 
and  so  clear,  that  they  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  tortoise-shell. 

The  saiga,  by  its  natural  habits,  resembles 
more  the  anteloj>e9,  than  the  wild  or  chamois 
goats  ;  for  it  does  not  delight  in  mountainous 
countries,  but  lives  on  the  hills  and  plains. 
Like  them  also  he  moves  by  bounds  and  leaps ; 
he  is  very  swift,  and  his  flesh  much  better 
eating  than  that  of  either  the  tame  or  uild 
soat.* 


THE  GAZELLES,  OR  ANTELOPES. 


THERE  have  been  thirteen  species,  or,  at 
least,  thirteen  distinct  varieties  made  of  these 
animals;  in  this  uncertainty,  whether  thej'are 
varieties,  or  species,  we  thought  it  best  to  treat 
of  them  all  together,  assigning  to  each  a  parti- 
cular name.     The  first  of  these  animals,  and  the 

only 

*  Pallas  thinks  that  the  saiga  which  is  found  in  Hung^ary, 
Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  in  Greece,  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  island  of  Candia;  and  he  thinks  that  the  sptrepsiioros 
of  Belon  ought  to  be  considered  as  such.  BufFon,  however, 
was  not  of  that  opinion,  who  referred  the  sptrtpskoros  of 
Belon  to  the  class  of  sheep. 
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only  one  to  which  we  retain  the  generic  name 
of  gazelle,  is  the  common  gazelle^  (fig-  153.) 
which  is  found  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Levant,  as  well  as 
in  Barbary,  and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa.  The  horns  of  this  animal  are  about  a 
foot  long,  entirely  annulated  at  the  base,  less- 
ening into  half-rings  towards  the  extremities 
which  are  smooth.  They  are  not  only  sur- 
rounded with  rings,  but  also  furrowed  longi- 
tudinally by  small  streaks.  These  rings  mark 
the  years  of  their  growth,  \>hich  is  commonly 
about  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  gazelles  in  ge- 
neral, and  this  tribe  in  particular,  greatly  re- 
semble the  roe-buck  in  the  proportions  of  the 
body,  natcnd  functions,  swiftness,  and  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  the  eyes.  These  re- 
semblances would  tempt  us  to  think,  as  the 
roe-buck  docs  not  exist  in  the  same  countries 
with  the  gazi^lle,  that  tlie  latter  was  only  a  de- 
generation of  the  fir^t;  or,  that  the  roe-buck 
is  a  gazelle,  whose  nature  had  been  altered  by 
the  influence  of  the  climate  and  effects  of  food, 
did  not  the  gazelles  differ  from  the  roe-buck 
in  the  nature  of  their  horns  ;  those  of  the  roe- 
buck area  kind  of  solid  wood,  whit^h  fall  off, 
and  are  renewed  every  year,  like  those  of  tlie 
stag ;  the  horns  of  the  gazelles,  on  the  con- 
trary, 
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trarj,  are  hollow  and  permanent  like  those  of 
the  goat.  The  roe-buck  has  also  no  i;:nll- 
bladder,  \Yhich  is  to  be  found  in  ihe  gazelle. 
The  gazelles  have,  in  common  with  the  roe- 
bucks, deep  pits  under  the  eyes,  and  ihey  re- 
semble each  other  still  more  in  the  colour  and 
quality  of  the  hair,  in  the  bunches  upon  their 
leg",  ^vhicli  only  differ  in  beitJg  upon  the  fore- 
legs of  the  gazclh.',  and  upon  the  hinder  legs 
of  the  roe-buck.  The  gazelles,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  intermediate  animals  between  the 
roe-bucks  and  goals  ;  but,  when  we  consider 
that  the  roe-buck  is  an  animal  which  is  to  be 
found  in  both  contine:its,  and  that  the  goats, 
on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the  gazelles,  be- 
long only  to  the  old  world,  we  shall  be  induced 
to  conclude  that  the  goats  and  gazelles  are 
more  nearly  related  to  each  other,  than  they 
are  to  the  roe-buck.  The  only  characters  pe- 
culiar to  the  g<izelles,  are  the  transversed  rings  , 
and  longitudinal  depressions  on  the  horns,  the 
bunches  of  hair  on  the  fore-legs,  the  thick 
streaks  of  black,  brown,  or  red  hair  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  sides,  and  three  streaks  of 
whitish  hair  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
ears. 

The  second  gazelle  is  an  animal  found  in 
Senegal,  which   M.   Adanson  informs  us,  is 

there 
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there  called  ketel.  It  is  something  less  than 
the  foraier,  and  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  small 
roe-buck ;  it  differs  also  in  i(s  eyes,  which  arc 
much  larger  ;  and  its  horns,  instead  of  being 
round,  are  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  this 
flattening  of  the  horns  is  not  a  sexual  differ- 
ence ;  the  male  and  female  gazelles  have  them 
round,  or  more  pro|  erly  speaking,  compress- 
ed ;  in  other  respects,  they  entirely  resemble 
each  other.  They  both  have  yellow-coloured 
hair,  thighs  and  belly  white,  the  tail  black,  a 
brown  stripe  under  the  flank,  three  whit« 
streaks  in  the  ears,  black  horns  surrounded 
with  rings,  with  the  longitudinal  depressions, 
&c.  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  number  of  these 
rings  is  greater  ui  the  kevel  than  in  the  ga- 
zelle, the  last  having  generally  but  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  the  former  at  least  fourteen, 
and  often  eighteen  or  twenty. 

The  third  is  called  corine  (Jig'  154.)  from 
IcoriHj  the  name  it  bears  in  Senegal.  It  greatly 
resembles  the  gazelle  and  the  kevel,  but  is  still 
less  than  either ;  its  horns  are  also  thinner  and 
smoother,  the  rings  being  scarcely  discernible. 
M.  Adanson,  who  communicated  to  me  his 
description  of  (his  animal,  says,  that  it  seemed 
a  little  tending  to  the  chamois  goat, but  that  it 
is  much  smaller,  being  in  length  only  two  feet 

and 
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and  a  half,  and  not  quite  two  feet  in  height ; 
that  its  ears  are  four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
its  tail  three  inches,  its  horns  six  inches  long, 
and  not  an  inch  thick  ;  that  they  are  two  inches 
distant  from  each  other  at  the  base,  and  about 
five  or  six  at  their  extremities  ;  that,  instead  of 
annular  prominences,  they  have  only  transverse 
wrinkles  very  close  to  each  other  in  the  lower 
part,  and  more  distant  in  the  upper,  and  that 
these  wrinkles,  which  are  in  the  place  of  rings, 
are  about  sixteen  in  number  ;  that  its  hair  is 
short,  fine,  and  glossy,  yellow  on  ^he  back  and 
flanks,  and  white  under  the  belly  and  the  inside 
of  the  thighs  and  a  black  tail;  and  that  there  are 
some  of  these  animals  whose  bodies  are  often 
sprinkled  with  irregular  white  spots. 

These  differences  betweeji  the  gazelle,  the 
kevel,  and  the  corine,  although  very  apparent, 
especially  in  the  corine,  do  not  appear  to  be 
essential,  nor  sufficient  to  divide  these  animals 
into  different  species  ;  for  they  resemble  each 
other  so  much  in  every  other  respect,  that  they 
eem  to  be  all  three  of  the  same  species,  more 
or  less  varied  by  the  influence  of  climate  and 
food.  There  is  much  less  difference  between 
thekcvcl  and  thegaeelle,than  the  corine,  whose 
horns  in  particular  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  other  two  ;  but  all  three  have  the 
VOL.  VIII.  A  a  same 
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same  nataral  habits  ;  they  assemble  aiid  feed 
tog-ether  in  herds  ;  they  are  of  mild  disposi- 
tions, and  easily  accustomed  to  a  domestic  state 
and  the  flesh  of  all  three  is  very  good  to  eat. 
Wc  think  ourselves  thei-efore,  authorised  to 
conclude  that  the  gazelle  andkcvelarc  cer- 
tainly of  the  same  species,  and  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain, whether  the  corine  be  ojily  a  variety  of 
the  same  species  or  whether  it  be  a  different 
one. 

In  the  royal  cabinet  of  France,  there  are 
skins  of  these  three  dilFerent  antelopes,  besides 
which,  there  is  a  hoiaUiat  boars  agteat  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  gazelle  an<l  kevel,  but 
mucii  larger;  this  hor«  is  engraven  in  the  works 
of  Aldrovandus,  TJb.  I.  de  Bisulcis^  c.  xxi. 
Its  thickness  and  length  seem  to  indicate  a 
much  bigger  animal  than  the  common  gazelle, 
and  i<  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  an  antelope 
which  the  Turks  call /se/rcA',  and  the  Persians 
mbu,  ThLs  animal,  according  to  Olearius,  in 
some  measure  resembles  our  fallow-deer,  ex- 
cept being  rather  of  a  red  than  yellow  colour  ; 
the  horns,  likewise,  are  without  antlers, and 
rest  upon  the  back, &c.  M.  Gmelin,,  who  de- 
•scrilM's  it  under  the  name  oi^ dsheren^  says,  it 
icscrables  the  roo-buck,  wilh  (his  exception, 
;&at  tlie  borns  like  those  of  tJie  wild  goat, 
mre  hollow  and  never  fall  off.  He  also  adds, 

that 
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that  in  proporlion  ?is  the  horns  increase  in 
gro'nthj  the  cartilage  of  the  larynx  thickens, 
and  forms  a  considerable  prominence  under  the 
throat  Tvhen  the  animals  arc  advanced  in  years. 
According  to  Koempfcr  the  ahu  diflfers  not  in 
Hie  least  from  the  stag  in  its  form,  but  that  his 
horns  appear  nearer  to  those  of  Ihogoat,  Avhich 
are  single,  black,  and  annulated,  as  far  as  the 
middle,  &c.     Some  other  authors  have  like- 
wise made  mention  of  this  species  of  aiUclope 
under  the  name  of  geirom  and  jarain,  -which 
it  is  easy  to  restore,  as  well  as  tliat  of  dsheren 
to  the  primitive  name  of  iztiran.     This  an- 
t^opc  is  common  in  Soutli  Tartary,  in  Persia, 
in  Turkey,  and  is  also  to  be  met  'with  in  the 
East  Indies. 

To  these  four  first  species,  or  races  of  ante- 
lopes, may  be  added  two  other  animals,  which 
greatly  resemble  them  -,  the  first  is  called  koba 
at.  Senegal  where  the  French  have  stiled  it 
the  great  brown  cow  ',  the  second  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  Senegal,  and  is  there  called  kob^  but 
our  countrymen  denominate  it  the  small  brown 
cozi).  The  horns  of  the  kob  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  gazelle  and  kevel,  but  the  sliape  of 
the  head  is  different,  the  muzzle  is  longer,  and 
there  are  no  pits  under  the  eyes.  The  koba 
is  much  larger  than  the  kob;  the  latteiris  about 

the 
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the  size  of  the  fallow-deer,  and  the  other  is  as 
large  as  the  stag.  From  the  remarks  of  M. 
Adanson,  it  appears  that  the  koha  is  five  feet 
long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail ;  that  its  head  is  fifteen 
inches,  its  ears  nine,  and  its  horns  from  nine- 
teen to  twenty ,  that  its  horns  are  flattened  on 
the  sides  and  surrounded  with  ten  or  twelve 
rings,  while  those  of  the  koh  have  onlj^  eight  or 
nine,  and  are  not  more  than  a  foot  in  length. 
The  seventh  animal  of  this  species  is  found 
in  the  Levant  but  more  commonly  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Arabia.  We  call  it,  from  its  Arabian 
name,  algazel ;  it  is  shaped  pretty  much 
like  the  other  antelopes,  and  is  nearly  the  size 
of  the  fallow-deer,  but  its  hoins  are  long,  thin, 
and  but  little  bent  till  toward  their  extremities, 
when  they  turn  short  with  a  sharp  flexion  ; 
they  are  black  and  almost  smooth,  and  the  an- 
nular prominence  scarcely  observable,  except 
towards  the  base,  where  they  are  a  little  more 
visible.  They  are  about  three  feet  in  length, 
V^hile  those  of  the  gazelle  are  not  more  than  one 
foot,  those  of  the  kevel  fourteen  and  fifteen 
inches,  and  those  of  the  corine  (which,  never- 
theless resembles  this  the  most)  only  six  or  se- 
ven inches. 

The  eighth  animal  is  generally  called  the 

Bezoar 
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Bezoar  antclopcy  but  by  the  eastern  nations 
pfl5flw,  which  name  we  retain.  A  horn  of  (his 
an  imal  is  very  well  represented  in  the  German 
Epheraerides,  and  the  fin^ure  of  the  animal  it- 
self has  been  given  by  Koempfer,  but  his 
description  is  faulty  in  the  horns,  which  are 
neither  sufficiently  long  nor  straight.  His  de- 
scription likewise,  docs  not  appear  to  be  exact, 
for  he  says,  that  this  animal  has  a  beard  like 
the  he-goat ;  and  yef,  lie  has  given  a  figure 
of  it  without  one,  which  seems  more  conform- 
able to  truth  ;  for  the  want  of  a  beard  is  the 
principal  character  by  which  antelopes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  goats.  This  antelope  is  of  the 
size  of  our  domestic  hc-goat,  and  has  the 
colour,  shape,  and  agility  of  the  stag.  We 
have  seen  a  skull  of  this  animal  with  the  horns 
on  it,  and  two  other  horns  separate.  The 
horns  which  are  engraved  in  Aldrovandus,  de 
quad.  BisuiciSj  p.  765. C.  24:  de  Onge^  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  these.  In  most  respects, 
the  algazel  and  the  pasan,  appear  to  have  a 
great  affinity  ;  they  a  re  also  natives  of  the  same 
filimate,  and  are  found  in  the  Levant,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Persia  ;  but  the  algazel  feeds  up- 
on the  plains,  and  the  pasan  is  only  found  on 
the  mountains.  The  flesh  of  both  is  very 
good  food. 

The 
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The  ninth  antelope  is  an  animal  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Adanson,  is  called  nangueur,  or 
nanguer  (Jig.  155)   at  Senegal.  It  is  three  feet 
andahalfIong,andtvvofeet  anda  halfhrgh  ;  it 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  roe-buck,  yellow  on  t!ie 
lipper  part  of  the  bod}',  white  under  the  belly 
and  inside  of  the  thighs,  with  a  spot  of  the  same 
colour  under  the  neck.     Its  horns  are  perma- 
nent like  those  of  the  other  antelopes,  and  are 
about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length  ;  they  are' 
Black  and  round,  but  what  is   singular,  they 
bend  forwards,  at  the  points  nearly  in  the  same 
ihannet  as   those  of  the    chamois  goats  bend 
backwards.  These  nanguers  ai'e  yexy  beauti- 
ful animals,  and  very  easy  to  tame.  All  these 
characters,  and  principally  that   of  the  horns 
bending  forward,  induces  me  to  think,  that 
the  nanguer  may  possibly  be  the  dama,  or 
fallow-deer,  of  the  ancients.     "Cornua  rupi- 
capris  in  dorsum  adunca,  damis  in  adversum," 
says  Pliny.     As  these  are  the    only  animals 
tpho  have  their  horns  bent  in  this  manner, 
we  may  presume  that  the  nanguer  of  Africa, 
is  the  dama  of  the  ancients  ;  especially,  as 
Pliny  says  in  another  place,  that  the  dama  is 
only  to  be  found  in  Africa.     In  short,  by  the 
testimonies  of  other  ancient  authors,  we  find, 
that  the  dama  was  a  timid  and  peaceable  ani- 
mal, who  had  no  other  resource  for  his  safety 

than 
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than  in  tlic  sAviftness  of  his  running.  The 
animal  Mhich  Caius  haa  given  f lie  figure  and 
description  of,  under  the  name  damn  Plinii 
being  found,  according  to  that  author's  own 
testimony  in  the  north  of  Great  Brilian  and 
in  Spain,  cannot  possibly  be  thedania  mention- 
ed by  Pliny,  l>ecause  he  says,  it  was  only  to  l>c 
found  in  Africa.  Besides,  this  animal,  which 
Caius  Ijas  described,  is  furnished  with  a  beard 
like  a  goat,  and  not  one  of  the  aucients  has 
spoken  ofthedama  as  having  a  beard.  I  am  in- 
clined therefore  to  believe  that  th is damaof  Cai- 
us is  only  a  goat,whose  horns  being  a  little  bent 
at  their  extremities,  like  those  of  the  common 
gazelle,  made  him  imagine  it  to  be  the  dama 
of  the  ancients.  Besides  this  character  of 
the  horns  being  bent  forwards,  which  is  the 
most  certain  index  of  the  dama,  is  not  pro- 
perly marked  iu  any  other  animal  except  the 
nanguer  of  Africa  From  the  remarks  of  M. 
Adanson,  it  appears,  there  are  tliree  varieties 
of  these  nanguers,  which  OMly  differ  in  the  co- 
lour of  the  hair,  but  all  tlicir  horns  bend  for- 
wards in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

The  tenth  gazelle  is  a  very  common  animal 
in  Barbary  and  Mauritania,  and  which  the 
English  call  antelope,  a  name  we  shall  likewise 
adopt.     This  animal  is  of  the  size  of  a  roe- 
buck. 
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buck,  and  greatly  resembles  the  gazelle  and 
the  kevel,  yet  it  differs  from  them  in  so  many 
particulars,  tliat  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  different  species.  The  antelope  has  deeper 
eye-pits  than  the  gazelle  ;  its  horns  are  near 
fourteen  inches  long  almost  touching  each 
other  at  the  bottom,  yet  their  points  are  fifteen 
orsixteen  inches  asunder;  They  aresufround- 
ed  with  rings  and  semi-rings  like  the  gazelle 
and  kevel,  but  not  so  distinguishable  ;  but 
what  particularly  discriiuinates  the  antelope, 
is  its  horns  having  a  double  flexion,  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  an  antique  lyre. 
The  antelope,  like  other  gazelles,  is  yellow  on 
the  back,  and  white  under  the  belly ;  but 
these  two  colours  are  not  separated  by  the  black 
streak  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  gazelle  kind. 

There  seems  to  be  different  races  of  the  an- 
l^elope  as  there  are  in  the  other  gazelles.  1.  In 
the  royal  cabinet  is  a  horn,  which  must  be 
attributed  to  a  much  larger  antelope  than  that 
we  have  been  speaking  of;  i'  is  called  liJmee, 
a  name,which  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  Afri- 
cans give  to  the  antelopes.  2.  In  the  cabinet  of 
^hcMarquisde  Miirignyis  a  kind  of  an  offensive 
weapon  compo-ed  of  two  sharp-pointed  horug 
about  the  length  of  a  foot  and  a  half  which,  by 

their 
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their  double  flexion,  seem  to  belong  to  a  much 
smaller  antelope  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  must 
be  very  common  in  the  Indies,  as  tlieir  Fa- 
quirs, and  other  priests,  carrj  this  sort  of  wea- 
pon as  a  mark  of  dignity.  We  shall  call  it 
the  Indian  antelope^  from  its  having  the  ap-* 
pearance  of  being  only  a  simple  variety  of  the 
African  species. 

By  this  enumeration  of  the  gazelles,  or  an- 
telopes, v/c  find  there  are  twelve  species,  or 
distinct  varieties :  viz.  1.  The  common  ga- 
zelle ;  2.  The  kevel ;  3.  The  corine  ;  4.  The 
Jzerain  ;  5.  The  koba,  or  great  brown  cow ; 
6.  The  kob,  or  small  brown  cow ;  7.  The 
algazel,  or  antelope  of  Egypt ;  8.  The  pa- 
san,  or  pretended  bczoar ;  9.  Tlie  nan- 
guer,  or  dama  of  the  ancients  ;  10.  The  ante- 
lope ;  11.  The  lidraee  ;  and,  12.  The  Indian 
antelope.  After  having  carefully  compared 
them,  we  are  induced  to  conclude  that  the 
common  gazelle,  kevel,  and  corine,  are  only 
three  varieties  of  one  species :  2.  That  the 
tzeiran,  koba,  and  kob,  are  varieties  of  ano- 
ther :  3.  That  the  algazel  and  the  pasan  are 
probably  only  two  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  and  that  the  name  bewar-gazdle,  which 
has  been  given  to  the  pasan,  is  no  distinclive 
character ;  for  we  think  ourselves  able  to 
VOL.  viit.  Bb  prove, 
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prove,  thdt  the  Oriental  bezoar  does  not  come* 
from  the  pasan  alone,  but  from  all  the  gazelles 
and  goats  ^vhich  live  in  the  monntains  of 
Asia  :  4.  That  the  nangucrs,  ^vhose  horns  are 
bent  forwards,  and  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  varieties,  have  been  indicated  by  the  an- 
cients under  tlie  name  of  the  dama :  5.  That 
the  antelopes,  which  are  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, and  differ  from  all  others  by  the  double 
flexion  of  their  horns,  were  also  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  names  of  strepsiceros,  and  ad' 
dax.  All  these  animals  are  to  be  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa  that  is  in  the  old  continent, 
and  to  these  tive  principal  species,  which 
contain  twelve  very  distinct  varieties,  we  &haH 
not  add  two  or  three  other  kinds,  of  America, 
to  which  the  indefinite  name  of  gazelle  has 
also  been  given,  although  they  are  different 
from  all  tho  e  we  have  already  noticed  ;  as  it 
would  only  increase  the  confusion,  which  is 
tilready  too  great.  We  shall  give  the  history 
of  these  American  animals,  under  their  real 
names  of  Mezame,  Temama^ame,  &c.  and 
shall  here  speak  only  of  those  animals  of  this 
species  which  are  found  in  Africa  aud  Asia  : 
we  shall  also  refer  to  the  following  articles, 
several  other  animals  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  have  been  considered  as  antelopes  or 

goats>_ 
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iXoals,  Ihougli  (hey  appear  to  be  an  interme- 
diate species;  such  as  ihe  bubalus,or  Barbary 
cow,  the  contloma,  the  giiib,  the  grimm,  &c. 
without  incIadini!:thechcvrotains,  which  great- 
ly resemble  tlie  small  goats  or  antrlopes,  but 
of  wliich  we  shall  speak  in  a  separate  article. 

It  is  now  easy  to  perceive  how  diflicult  it 
was  to  arrange  all  these  animals,  whicli  amount 
to  thirty,  ten  go;its,  twelve  or  thirleen  ante- 
lope^, three  or  four  of  the  bubalus,  and  as 
many  clievrolains,  all  dilFerciit  from  eath  other; 
many  of  tliem  were  unknown,  the  others  con- 
fusedly mentioned  by  naturalists,  and  con- 
founded one  for  another  by  travellers.  This 
is  the  third  time  that  I  have  written  their  his- 
tory, and  I  must  say,  that  the  trouble  much 
exceeded  the  produce,  though  I  have  done  as 
mi\c\\  as  possible  with  the  materials  and  know  - 
leds-c  I  was  able  to  acauirc. 

By  comparing  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  ancient  and  modern  autliors,  with  the 
Icnowledge  we  have  acquired  by  experience, Me 
iind,  1.  That  the  dorcas  of  Aristotle  is  not  the 
gazelle  but  (he roebuck;  notwithstanding  that 
this  name  has  been  used  by  jElian,  not  only  to 
denote  wild  goats  in  general  but  particularly 
Ihe  Lybian  or  common  gazelle.  2.  That  the 
£trepske7'os  of  Pliny,  or  the  addax  of  the  x4.fri- 

cans. 
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cans,  is  llie  antelope.  .".  That  the  damn  ot 
Pliny  is  the  nanguer  of  Africa,  and  not  our 
fallow-deer,  or  any  other  European  animal, 
d:.  That  the  prox  of  Aristotle  agrees  with  the 
torlces  of  iElian,  and  is  the  same  with  the 
platj/reros  of  the  more  modern  Greeks,  whicU 
name  the  Latins  have  adopted  to  denote  the 
fallow  deer,  "  Animalium  qtiorumdam  corniia 
in  pal  mas  Jinx  it  nalura;  digilosque  emisis  ex  Us 
m?de  pJatijcerotas  vocanty^  says  Pliny.  5. 
Thai  the  pya^argos  of  the  Greeks  is  probably 
the  gazelle  of  Egypt,  or  that  of  Persia ;  that  is, 
the  algazcl  ox  pasan.  The  word  pj/gargos  is 
only  used  by  Aristotle  to  denote  a  bird,  the 
icIiUe'lai/ed  eagle  ;  but  V\\\\y  employed  it  io 
denole  a  quadruped.  The  etymology  of  py- 
gargus  indicates,  1.  An  animal  with  white 
haunches,  such  as  the  roe-bucks  or  gazelles.  2. 
A  timid  animal  ;  the  ancients  imagining  that 
white  thighs  were  an  index  of  timidity,  at- 
tributed the  intrepidity  of  Hercules  to  his  hav- 
ing black  ones.  But  as  almost  every  author, 
who  speaks  of  the  pygargus  as  a  quadruped, 
meiitions  also  the  roe-buck;  it  is  clear  ihatthc 
name  can  only  be  applied  to  some  species  of 
gazelle,  wliich  is  ditferentfrom  tiiedorcas  Ly- 
bica,  or  common  gazelle,  and  from  the  strep* 
siceros,  or  antelope,  which  (he  same  authors 

speak 
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Speak  of.  We  therefore  think,  thatthe;)yg-a)> 
gus  denotes  the  algazel  or  gazelle  of  Egypt, 
which  must  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  we  find  the  name 
of  pjgargus  in  the  Septuagint  version*, 
among  the  number  of  animals  whose  flesh  is 
deemed  clean  ;  the  Jews,  therefore,  eat  the 
pygargus,  or  that  species  of  gazelle  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
Mr.  Russel,  in  his  History  of  Aleppo,  says, 
that  near  that  city  there  are  two  sorts  of  ga- 
zelles ;  the  one  called  the  mountain  gazelle^ 
which  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  whose  hair  on 
the  neck  and  back  is  of  a  deep  brown ;  the 
oilier,  called  the  gazelle  of  the  xallei/^  which  is 
jieither  so  swift  nor  so  well  made  as  the  first, 
and  whose  hair  is  also  much  paler.  He  adds, 
that  these  animals  run  so  quick  and  so  long  that 
the  swiftest  dogs  cannot  catch  them,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  falcon  ;  that  in  winter  the 
gazelles  are  lean,  but  yet  their  flesh  is  of  a  good 
flavour  ;  that  in  summer  it  abounds  with  fat, 
like  our  venison;  and  that  those  which  are  fed 
at  home  do  not  eat  so  well  as  the  wild  ones. 
From  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Rnsscl,  and  from 
that  of  M.  Hasselquist,  we  may  perceive  that 
the  gazelles  of  Aleppo  are  not  the  common  ga- 
zelles, but  those  of  Egypt,  whose  horns  are 

straight, 

•  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xiv. 
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fitraig'ht,  long,  and  black,  and  whose  llesU  is 
excellent  ealing.  We  find  also  from  tliese 
testimonies,  that  they  are  half  dotrestic  ani- 
mals ;  that  they  have  been  early  tamed,  and 
that  coneequendy  many  diiFercnt  varieties  or 
kinds  have  Ijeen  formed  among  them,  as  well 
as  in  other  domestic  animals.  These  Aleppo 
gazelles  are  the  same  therefore  as  those  we  have 
called  al^azells,  and  are  still  more  abundant'in 
the  Thebaid  and  Upper  Egypt  than  the  envi- 
■rons  of  Aleppo.  They  feed  on  aromatic  herbs 
and  the  lender  bark  of  yoimg  trees :  they  are 
commonly  found  in  herds,  or  rather  in  fami- 
lies, consisting  of  five  or  six.  Their  cry  re- 
embles  that  of  the  goat.  They  are  hunted 
jiiot  only  with  dogs,  assisted  by  the  falcon, 
but  also  with  the  ottnce*. 

In  some  places  they  take  the  wild  gazelles  by 
means  of  a  tame  one,  to  the  horns  of  which 
they  fasten  a  snare  made  of  ropes.  When  a 
herd  of  wild  gazelles  is  found,  the  tame  one  is 
sent  among  them,  but  he  no  sooner  approaches 
than  one  of  the  males  of  the  wild  herd  advances 
to  oppose  him,  and  in  butting  with  his  horns 
is  soon  entangled  ii>  the  noose.  In  this  strug- 
gle they  both  commonly  fall  to  the  ground, 
when  the  hunter  coming  up  kills  the  one  and 
disengages  the  other. 

The 

*  See  history  of  this  animal,  pjge  68,  vol.  VII. 
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The  antelopes,  especiallj  the  largest  sort,  arc 
mncli  more  common  in  Africa  than  in  India^ 
they  arc  stronger  and  fiercer  than  the  other  ga- 
zelles, from  which  they  are  easily  distinguished 
by  tlie  double  flexion  of  tlieir  horns  ;  and  not 
having  either  the  black  or  brown  streak  on 
their  sides.  The  middling  antelopes  arc  about 
tlie  size  of  the  fallow-deer;  their  horns  are 
very  black,  their  belly  very  white,  and  their 
fore-legs  shorter  than  the  hind  ones.  They 
are  well  made,  and  extremely  clean  animals, 
never  lying  down  but  in  dry  places;  tliey  are 
likewise  very  swift,  watchful,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  danger  ;  in  open  places  they  look  round, 
and  when  they  see  a  man,  a  dog,  or  any  other 
enemy,  they  fly  with  all  speed.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  natural  timidity,  they  have 
a  kind  of  courage,  for  if  surprised,  they  turn 
suddenly  round,  and  face  those  who  attack 
them  with  greai  firmiiess. 

The  antelopes,  in  general,  have  large  black 
eyes,  very  brilliant,  and  so  beautiful  that  the 
Orientals  employ  them  proverbially,  in  prais- 
ing the  eyes  of  their  mistresses.  A  gazelle-eyed 
beauty  is  the  highest  compliment  a  lover  can 
pay.  Their  limbs  are  finer  and  moredelicale 
than  those  of  the  roe-buck  ;  their  hair  is  as 
short,  and  more  soft  and  glossy  ;  their  hind 
leo^s  arc  longer  than  those  before ;  like  the  hare, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  they  have  greater  security  in  ascenct- 
iiig  than  in  descendiiiof  steep  places.  Their 
swiftness  is  equal  to  that  of  he  roe-buck  ;  but 
the  latter  hastens  on  by  bounds,  while  the 
former  runs  in  an  uninterrupted  couise^ 
Most  of  them  are  yellow  upon  the  back,  white 
under  the  belly,  with  a  black  stripe  which  se- 
parates these  two  colours  below  the  flanks. 
Their  tails  are  of  various  lengths,  but  always 
covered  with  a  pretty  long  blackish  hair ;  their 
ears  are  long,  erect,  open,  and  terminating  in  a 
point :  they  all  have  cloven  hoofs  nearly  like 
the  sheep  ;  bo.h  males  and  females  have  per- 
manent horns,  but  the  latter  have  them  thinner 
and  shorter  than  the  former. 

Such  is  the  whole  information  which  we 
have  been  able  io  acquire  concerning  the 
different  species  of  gazelles,  and  their  natural 
dispositions  and  habits.  Let  us  now  see  how 
far  naturalists  have  been  right  in  attribut- 
ing the  production  of  the  oriental  bezoar 
to  one  kind  of  those  animals  only ;  and 
ivhether  this  animal  be  really  the  pasan  or 
pazan,  which  they  have  described  by  the 
name  of  the  bezoar  gazel.  In  examining 
the  description  and  the  figures  of  Koempfer, 
who  has  written  a  great  deal  on  this  subject^ 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  that  the  pazan 
or  the  algazel  is  the  only  animal  which  pro- 
duces 
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duces  the  oriental  bezoar.    If  we  consult  other 
naturalists  and  travellers,  we  shall  be  tempted 
to  believe  tliat  this  stone  is  the  production  not 
only    of  gazelles  but   of  wild  and  domestic 
goats,  and  even  sheep,  the  formation  of  which 
probably  depends  more  on  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  quality  of  the  food,  than 
on  the  nature  or  the  species  of  the  animal. 
If  we  believe  Rumphius,  Seba,  and  some  other 
authors,  the  true  oriental  bezoar  is  the  pro- 
duction of  apes  and  not  of  gazelles,  goats,  or 
sheep.     But  this  opinion  of  Rumphius  and 
Seba  is  not  founded,  for  we  have  seen  many 
of  these  concretions,  to  which  the  name  of  ape 
bezoar  has  been  given,  but  they  are  quite 
different  from  the  oriental  bezoar,  which  is 
certainly  produced  by  a  ruminating  animal, 
and   is   easily  distinguished   from  all   other 
bezoars  by  its  shape,  substance,  and  colour, 
which  is  generally  that  of  an  olive,  and  brown 
within,  while  the  occidental  hezosir  is  of  a  pale 
yellow.     The  substance  of  the  first  is  soft  and 
porous  ;  that  of  the  last  hard,  dry,  and  as  it 
were  petrified.     Besides,  as  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  the  oriental  bezoar  was  consumed  in 
the  last  century ;  and  as  it  was  used  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  for  all  cases  in  which  our  present 
physicians  give  cordial  medicines,  and  anti- 
voL.  VIII.  C  c  dotes 
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^otes  against  poison,  may  we  not  presume,, 
from  the  great  quantities  wliiCh  were  formerly, 
and  are  htill,  in  some  degree,  cofisumed,  that 
this  stunc  is  produced,  not  from  a  single 
species  of  animal  but  from  many,  and  that  it 
is  equally  the  production  of  gazelles,  goafs, 
and  bheep,  who  cannot  produce  it  but  in  cer- 
tain clinia  es  of  the  Levant  and  Indies. 

In  all  thit  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
we  have  not  met  with  one  distinct  observation, 
Bor  a  single  decisive  argument.  It  only  ap-» 
pears,  by  what  Monard,  Garcias,  Clusius, 
Aldrovandus,  and  others,  have  said,  that  the 
oriental  bezoar  animal  is  not  the  common  and 
domestic  goat,  but  a  species  of  wild  goat 
-which  they  have  not  characterised.  Thus, 
likewise,  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
Koempfer  is,  that  the  bezoar  animal  is  a  kind 
of\\ild  goat,  or  rather  gazelle;  but  by  the 
testimonies  of  Thevenot,  Chardin,  and  Taver- 
nier,  it  seems  that  this  stone  is  obtained  more 
from  sheep  and  wild  or  domestic  goats,  thaii 
from  gaztlles.  What  gives  great  weight  to 
the  assertions  of  these  travellers  is,  that  they 
speak  from  ocular  inspection,  and  because, 
although  they  do  not  mention  the  gazelles  on 
this  occasion,  there  is  no  appearance  of  their 
being  deceived,  as  they  knew  them  perfectly 

well, 
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well,  and  mention  them  in  other  parts  of  their 
works.  We  must  not,  therefore,  conclude, 
with  our  ancient  naturalists,  that  the  oriental 
bczoar  is  exclasivcly  the  production  of  a  par- 
ticular species  of  gai:clle,  for  I  must  own,  that 
after  having  examined  not  only  the  testimo- 
nies of  authors,  but  such  facts  as  might  de- 
cide the  question,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  stone  proceeds  equally  from  the 
greatest  number  of  ruminating  animals,  but 
more  commonly  from  goats  and  gazelles. 
This  stone  is  formed  of  concentric  layers, 
and  often  contains  foreign  matter  in  its  centre. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
this  matter,  which  serves  as  a  nucleus  to  the 
bezoar,  supposing  from  that  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  of  the  animal  that  possesses  them. 
This  nucleus  is  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes 
I  found  them  to  consist  of  pieces  of  flint,  stones 
of  plumbs,  tamarinds,  seeds  of  cassia,  and  par- 
ticularly pieces  of  straw  and  buds  of  trees, 
therefore  I  could  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this 
production  to  those  animals  which  brouM 
upon  shrubs  and  leaves. 

The  oriental  bezoar  then  is  clearly  not  the 
production  of  one  particular  animal  but  of 
many  different  ones;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  testimonies  of  most  travellers 

with 
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with  this  opinion.  The  ancients,  both  Greeks 
and  Latins,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  bezoar. 
Galen  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  its  virtues  as 
an  antidote  against  poison.  The  Arabs,  like- 
wise, praise  the  bezoar  as  possessing  those 
qualities;  but  neither  the  Greeks,  Latins,  nor 
Arabians,  particularly  describe  the  animals 
which  produce  it.  Rabi  Moses,  an  Egyptian, 
only  says,  that  some  pretend  this  stone  is  form- 
ed in  the  angles  of  the  eyes,  and  others  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  the  eastern  sheep.  Indeed  there 
are  bezoars,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  con- 
cretions, formed  in  the  eyes  of  stags,  and  some 
other  animals ;  but  these  concretions  are  very 
different  from  the  oriental  bezoar,  and  all  the 
concretions  in  the  gall-bladder  are  of  a  light, 
oily,  and  inflammable  matter,  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  substance  of  the  bezoar. 
Andreas  Lacuna,  a  Spanish  physician,  says,  in 
his  Commentaries  on  Dioscorides,  that  the 
oriental  bezoar  is  extracted  from  a  certain 
kind  of  wild  goat  which  feeds  in  the  mountains 
of  Persia.  Amatus  Lusitanus  confirms  La- 
cuna's remarks,  and  adds,  that  this  mountain- 
goat  greatly  resembles  our  stag.  Monard, 
who  quotes  all  three,  still  more  positively 
affirms,  that  this  stone  is  produced  from  the 
internal  parts  of  a  mountain-goat  in  India,  to 

which, 
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which,  he  says,  I  have  affixed  the  name  of 
cati-capra,  because  it  inclines  both  (o  the 
goat  and  the  stag;  for  it  is  nearly  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  stag,  but  its  horns,  like  those 
of  the  goat,  arc  very  simple,  and  very  much 
bent  backwards.     Garcias  ab  Horto  says,  that 
in  Corasson,  and  in  Persia,  there  is  a  kind  of 
he-goats,  called  pasans^  and  that  it  is  in  their 
stomachs  the  oriental  bezoar  is  formed ;  that 
as  well  as  in  Persia  it  is  found  in  Malacca,  and 
near  Cape  Comorin,  and  that  iii  great  num- 
bers of  the  goats  killed  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  troops  these  stones  are  regularly  sought  for 
and  found   in  their  stomachs.     Christopher 
Acosta  confirms   what  Garcias  and   Monard 
have  said,  without  adding  any  thing  new;  iii 
short,  not  to  omit  any  thing  which  has  a  re- 
lation to  the  historical   detail  of  this  stone, 
Kocmpfer,  a  man  of  more  learning  than  ex- 
actness,  being   in   the  province  of  Laar,  in 
Persia,  says,  that  he  went  with  the  natives  of 
that  country  to  hunt  the  pa^aw,  which  pro- 
duces the  bezoar,  and  that  he  saw  them  ex- 
tract that  stone;  besides  which,  he  affirms, 
that  the  true  oriental  bezoar  proceeds  from 
this  animal;  that  the  buck  ahu,  of  which  he 
has  also  given  a  figure,  produces  the  bezoar, 
but  that  they  arc  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

By 
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By  his  figures  of  the  pasan  and  ahu  we  might 
be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  first  represents 
the  common  gazelle  rather  than  the  true  pasan; 
and  from  his  description  we  might  imagine  his 
pasan  to  be  a  lie-goat  and  not  a  gazelle,  as  he 
gives  it  a  beard  resembling  that  of  the  goat; 
and  from  the  name  ahu,  which   he  gives  to 
his  other  buck,  as  well  as  by  his  second  figure, 
we  might  rather  suppose  it  to  be  the  wild  goat 
than  the  true  ahu,  which  is  our  tzeiran,  or 
large  gazelle.     What  is  yet  more  singular, 
Koempfer,  who  seems  willing  to  decide  the 
species  of  animal  that  produces  the  oriental 
bezoar,  and  affirms,  that  it  is  the  wild  buck 
called  the  pasan,  quotes,  at  the  same  time, 
a  man,  whose  word,  he  says,  may  be  relied 
on,  who  felt  the  bezoar  stones  in  the  belly  of 
the  gazelles  of  Golconda.  Thus  all  the  positive 
conclusions  that  can  be  djawn  from  Koempfer 
is,  that  there  arc  two  kinds  of  wild  goats,  the 
pasan  and  ahu,  which  produce  the  bezoar  in 
Persia,   and   that  in  the  Indies  this  stone  is 
likewise  found  in  the  gazelles. 

Chardin  positively  says,  that  oriental  bezoar 
is  found  in  the  wild  and  domestic  goats  on  the 
shore  of  the  Persian  gulph,  and  in  many  pro- 
vinces of  India ;  and  that  in  Persia  it  is  also  to 
be  met  with  in  sheep.    Dutch  travellers  say  the 

same; 
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same  ;  Tavernier  still  more  positively  affirms, 
that  they  are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  do- 
mestic goats,  whose  hair  is  as  fine  as  silk, 
and  that  having  bought  six  of  these  goats 
alive,  he  extracted  from  Ihem  seventeen  bezoar 
stones,  and  a  portion  of  another,  about  the 
size  of  half  a  nut,  and  then  adds,  that  there 
are  other  bezoars  supposed  to  proceed  from 
apes,  the  virtues  (.f  whicli  are  still  greater 
than  those  of  the  go;its  ;  that  there  is  also  cow 
bezoar,  but  lire  virtues  are  inferior  to  the 
others,  &c.  What  can  we  infer  from  such  a 
variety  of  opinions  and  testimonies?  What 
can  we  cojiclude  from  them  ?  unless  il  be  ad- 
mitted that  tlie  oriental  bezoar  proceeds  not 
from  one  single  species  but  from  many  differ- 
ent animals,  particularly  gazelles  and  goats. 
With  respect  to  the  occidental  bezoar  we 
can  affirm  they  proceed  neither  from  goats 
nor  gazelles,  for  we  shall  prove  there  is  neither 
of  them,  nor  even  any  animal  of  that  genus, 
in  all  the  extent  of  the  new  world.  Instead 
of  gazelles  we  only  meet  wi(h  roe-bucks  in 
the  woods  of  America  ;  instead  of  wild  goats 
and  sheep,  lamas  and  paces  animals  of  a  quite 
different  nature,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
treated.  The  ancient  Peruvians  had  no  other 
cattle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  two 

species 
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species  are  almost  reduced  to  a  domestic  state, 
they  subsisted  iiimucli  greater  numbersin  their 
natural  condition  upon  the  mountains.  The 
wild  lamas  were  called  hitanacus^  and  the 
pacos  xicunnas  /  from  whence  the  French  have 
derived  the  name  o?  vigogne,  which  denotes 
the  same  animal  as  the  pacos ;  both  the  pacos 
and  the  lamas  produce  bezoras,  but  the  tame 
ones  more  seldom  than  the  wild. 

M.  Daubenton,  who  has  more  minutely  in- 
spected the  nature  of  bezoar  stones  than  any 
other  person,  thinks  they  are  composed  of 
something  similar  to  that  which  fastens  itself 
to  the  teeth  of  ruminating  animals  in  the  form 
of  a  shining  tartareous  matter ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  collection  of  bezoars,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number  in  the  royal  cabinet, 
that  there  are  essential  differences  between  the 
oriental  and  occidental  bezoars.  Thus  the 
East  Indian  goats,  or  the  gazelles  of  Persia, 
are  not  the  only  animals  which  produce  the 
concretions,  called  bezoars  for  the  chamois, 
and,  perhaps,  the  wild  goat  of  the  Alps, 
the  he-goats  of  Guinea,  and  many  ani- 
mals of  America,  afford  this  substance ;  and, 
if  we  comprehend  under  this  name  all  con- 
cretions of  this  nature,  which  are  met  with  in 
different  animals,  mc  may  be  assured,  that 

most 
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Tiiost  quadrupeds,  exceptinjj:  carnivorous  ones, 
uud  even  crocodiles  aud  alligators,  produce 
bezoars. 

To  fi3rm,  Iberefore,  a  clear  idea  of  (Iiesc  con- 
<"rttions  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  divide  them  into 
several  classes,  and  reler  llicm  to  the  animals 
Avhich  produce  tliem,  and  the  climates  and 
food  wLich  mostly  assist  in  Iheir  production. 

First,  then,  tiieslones  formed  in  tlic  bladder 
and  kidneys  of  men,  and  other  animals,  must 
be  distini^uislied  from  the  class  of  bezoar,  and 
described  by  the  name  of  calculi^  their  sub- 
!?tance  being  quite  different  from  thul  of  the 
bezoars ;  they  arc  easily  known  by  their 
■weight,  their  urinous  smell,  and  their  struc- 
ture, which  is  not  regular,  nor  formed  with 
concentric  layers,  like  that  of  the  bezoar. 

2.  The  concretions  that  are  often  found  in 
the  gall-bladders  and  liver,  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, and  other  animals,  must  n  rt  be  regarded 
as  bezoars;  they  may  easily  be  distinguished 
bj'  their  lightness,  colour,  and  inflammability  ; 
besides  they  arc  not  formed  by  layers  encircled 
round  a  nucleus,  as  in  the  bczoan 

3.  I'heballs  frequently  fouird  in  the  stomac'is 
of  animals^  and  especially  in  those  that  rumi- 
nate, are  not  trnebezo;irs.  These  balls,  which 
are  called  cEgagropili,  are  composed  internally 
YOL.  YIIl.  D  d  itf 
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of  the  liair  the  animal  has  licked  off  his  hide 
and  swallowed,  or  from  hard  roots,  which  he 
could  not  digest,  their  external  part  is  en- 
crusted with  a  viscous  substance,  something 
like  that  of  the  bezoar.  The  cegagropili, 
therefore,  have  nothing  in  them,  except  this 
external  layer,  in  common  with  the  bezoar, 
and  simple  inspection  is  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other. 

4.  JEgagropili  are  often  found  in  the  ani- 
mals of  temperate  climates,  but  never  any  bc- 
-zoars.  Our  oxen  and  cows,  the  Alpine  cha- 
mois, and  the  porcupine  of  Italy,  produce  only 
(Sgagropili.  Animals  of  hotter  countries,  on 
the  contrary,  only  produce  bezoars.  The  ele- 
phant, the  rhinocerof,  the  goats,  the  gazelles 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  lama  of  Peru,  and 
others,  produce,  instead  of  cBgagropili,  solid 
ibezoars,  whose  substance  and  size  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  animals  and  the 
climates  in  which  they  live. 

5.  The  bezoars,  to  which  such  virtues  and 
properties  have  been  attributed,  are  the  orien- 
tal kind,  which,  as  weliave  said,  proceed  from 
goats,  gazelles,  and  sheep,  which  feed  on  the 
mountains  of  Asia.  The  bezoar  of  an  inferior 
qualify,  which  is  called  occidenlal,  proceeds 
from  the  lamas  and  pacos,  which  are  found  in 

the 
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the  mountains  of  South  America.  In  a  word, 
the  goats  and  gazelles  of  Africa  also  produce 
bczoars,  but  not  of  so  good  a  quality  as  those 
of  Asia. 

From  all  these  facts  we  may  conclude,  that, 
in  general,  the  bezoar  is  only  a  residue  of  ve- 
getable nutriment  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
carnivorous  animals,  and  is  peculiar  to  those 
who  feed  on  plants ;  that  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  the  herbs  being  stronger  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  bezoar,  which 
is  the  residue  of  that  food,  has  also  more  vir- 
tues than  any  other ;  that  in  America,  where 
tlie  heat  is  less,  and  the  mountain  herbs  being 
weaker,  the  bezoars  produced  there  are  also 
inferior ;  and  that  in  Europe,  where  the  herbs 
are  still  weaker,  and  in  all  the  valleys  of  both 
continents,  where  they  are  coarse,  no  bezoars 
arc  produced,  but  only  cEgagropili,  which 
contain  nothing  but  hair,  roots,  or  filaments, 
which  the  animal  was  unable  to  digest. 


THE 
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THE  BUBALUS,  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS  WHICH 
HAVE  AN  AFTINITY  TO  THE  GAZELLES 
AND  GOATS. 


"WE  Iiavs  already  taken  notice  in  our  de- 
scription or  (he  buifiilo,  of  the  name  bnbahis 
being  improperly  applied  to  that  animal.  This 
name  belon^^ed  formerly  to  the  animal  whick 
\re  are  now  about  to  describe,  and  which  is  of 
a  very  distant  nature  from  the  buft'alo.  It  re- 
sembles the  stag,  the  gazelle,  and  the  ox,  ia 
many  respects ;  to  the  stag,^  by  the  size  and 
shape  of  its  body,  particularly  in  its  legs,  but 
its  horns  are  permanent,  and  nearly  like  those 
of  the  largest  gazelles,  to  which  it  has  an  affini- 
ty both  in  this  character  and  in  its  natural 
habits ;  its  head,  however,  is  mnch  Imiger  thaa 
that  of  the  gazelles,  or  even  that  of  ihe  stags. 
He  resembles  the  ox  by  the  length  of  the  muz- 
zle and  the  disposition  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  the  cranum  not  advancing  beyond  the- 
OS  frontalis :  ih'i&c  different  marks  of  confor- 
mation, joined  to  its  ancient  name,  being  for- 
gotten, is  (he  reason  why  it  lias  obtained  the 
several  names  oi  buscj^hatusj  the  bull-stag^  bu- 

cula- 
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eula-'cervina,  the  cow-hind,  the  BarTjary  cow, 
&c.  Even  the  name  of  bubalus  comes  fiom 
bubulus,  and  has  been  applied  to  this  animal 
from  its  similitude  to  the  ox. 

Tlie  head  of  the  hubalus  is  narrow  and  very 
lon^,  the  eyes  are  placed  very  high,  the  fore- 
head very  short  and  narrow,   the  horns  per- 
manent, black,  thick,  and  very  closely  annu- 
laled  :  they  are  close  to  each  other  at  (he  root,^ 
but  spread  very  distant  at  their  extremities  ; 
they  are  crooked  backwards,  and  twisted  like 
a  corkscrew  ;  his  shoulders   are  so  elevated 
that  they  foi'm  a  sort  of  bunch  upon  the  wi- 
thers ;  the  tail  is  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  bunch  of  hair  at  its  extremity  j 
and  the  ear*  resemble  those  of  the  antelope, 
Kolbe  calls  this  animal  by  the  name  oi  eth,  al- 
though it  only  resembles  the  elk  by  its  hair 
being  finer  at  the  root,  than  in  the  middle  or 
at  the  points :  this  character  is  peculiar  to  these 
two  aniraals,^  for  the  hair  of  almost  every  other 
quadruped  is  thicker  at  the  root  tlian  at  the 
middle  and  point.     The  hair  is  nearly  of  tli^ 
same  colour  as  the  elk,  though  much  shorter^ 
thinner,  and  softer.     These  alone  are  the  re- 
semblances between  the  bubalus  and  the  elk  ^ 
in  every  other  respect  these  two  animals  are 
entirely  different.     The  horns  of  the  elk  are 

lariicr 
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larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  the  stag,  and 
are  renewed  every  year  ;  the  bubalus,  on  the 
contraryj  does  not  slicd  its  horns,  but  they  con- 
tinue their  growth  during  life,  and  in  form 
and  texture  arc  like  those  of  the  gazelles.  He 
resembles  the  gazelles  also  by  the  shape  of  his 
body,  the  smallness  of  iiis  head,  the  length  of 
his  neck,  the  position  of  his  eyes,  ears,  and 
horns,  and  in  the  shape  and  length  of  the  tail. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  whom  one  of  these  animals  was  presented  by 
the  name  of  the  Bai-baty  cow,  and  who  adopted 
that  denomination,  did  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  bubalus  of  the  ancients. 
Though  we  have  rejected  this  denomination  of 
Barbari/  cow,  as  equivocal  and  confused,  yet 
as  for  tiie  rest,  we  could  not  do  better  than  copy 
the  exact  description  tliose  gentlemen  have 
given  of  this  animal,  and  by  which  we  per- 
ceive it  is  neither  gazelle,  goat,  cow,  elk,  nor 
slag,  but  a  particular  and  distinct  species. 
This  animal  is  also  the  same  that  Cuius  has  de- 
scribed under  (he  name  of  buselaphus,  and  I 
was  surprised  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Aca- 
demy did  not  make  (his  remark,  since  all  the 
characters  wliich  Cai us  gives  to  his  buselaphus 
agree  with  their  Oarbary  cow. 

In  the  royal  ciibiuet  is,  first,  the  skeleton  of 
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a  bubalus  tlie  c:cn;lemen  of  tlic  Academy  had 
tlescribed  and  dissected,  by  llie  name  of  Ihc 
Barbary  cow.  Secondly,  a  head  much  lari^cr 
than  that  of  this  skeleton;  the  horns  of  uhich 
are  also  much  longer  and  thicker.  Thirdly,  a 
part  of  another  head,  Avidi  horns  as  large  as 
the  foregoif'g,  but  their  form  and  direction  arc 
dificrcnt.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  bubalus, 
as  \\ell  as  in  the  gazelles,  antelopes,  and  otiicrs, 
varieties  in  (he  size  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
shape  of  the  horns  ;  but  these  differences  do 
not  appear  to  be  considerable  enough  to  make 
distinct  and  separate  species. 

The  bubaliis  is  common  in  Barbary,  and  in 
all  the  norihern  parfs  of  Africa  ;  he  is  nearly 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  antelopes,  and  has, 
like  them,  short  hair,  black  hide,  and  his  flesh 
is  ffood  to  cat. 


THE    CONDOMA. 


THE  Marquis  de  Marigny,  who  embraces 
every  opportunity  of  encouraging  the  arts  and 
sciences,  shewed  me  in  his  cabinet  the  head  of 
ati  animal,  which,  at  first  sight;  I  imagined  to 
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belong  to  a  large  bubalus.     It  resembled  those 
of  our  largest  stags  ;  but  instead  of  solid  horns, 
like  those  of  the  stag,  it  had  two  large  and 
hollow  ones  with  a  ridge,  like  those  of  the  hc- 
goat,  and  with  double  flexions,  like  those  of 
the  antelope.     In  examining  the  royal  cabi- 
net for  what  might  be  relative  to  this  animalf 
we  found  two  horns ;  the  first  without  any 
mark  or  name,  came  from  his  Majesty's  ward- 
robe; the  second  was  given  to  me  in  1760  by 
M.  Baurhis,  commissary  of  the  Marines,  with 
the  name  of  condoma  of  the  Caj^je  of  Good 
Hope  affixed  to   it.      This   name   we  have 
adopted,  as  tlve  animal  which  it  denotes  has 
never  before  been  described  nor  denominated. 
^y  the  length,  thickness,  and,  above  all, 
the  double  flexion  of  the  horns,  the  condoma 
approaches    very   near    the   strepsiceros    of 
Cains  ;   the  shape  and  contours  of  the  horns 
arc  exactly  the  same,  a-id  from  which  it  seems 
reasonable  to  presume  that  they  are  the  same 
animal,  especially  if  we  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing reflections  :  first,  Caius  was  evidently  de- 
ceived in  cojisidering  this  animal  as  the  strep- 
siceros of  the  ancients  ;  for  the  strepsiceros  of 
the  ancients  is  certainly  the  antelope,  whose 
head   is  very  different  from  that  of  the  stag  ; 
while  Caius  affirms,  that  the  head  of  his  strep- 
siceros is  like  that  of  the  stags,   therefore 

his 
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liis  strepsiceros  is  not  (he  same  as  that  of  the 
ancients.     Secondly,  the  horns  of  the  animal 
Caius  describes,  kre  thick,  more  than  three 
feet  in  length,  covered  with  rugosities,  and  not 
■with  rings  or  tubercles;  while  those  of  the 
strepsiceros  of  the  ancients,  or  antelope,  are 
much  thinner  and  shorter,  and  are  furnished 
with  rings  and  tubercles.     Thirdly,  although 
the  horns  of  the  coiidoma,  which  is  in  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny's  cabinet,  as  well  as  those 
which  came  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  king, 
have  been  polished  and  used,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, plainly  perceivable,  that  they  never  had 
rings:    this  is    farther  demonstrated   by  the 
horns  M.  Baurhis  gave  to  me,  which  had 
never  been  polished,  and  yet  it  was  rough,  like 
the  horns  of  the  he-goat,  and  not  annulated  like 
those  of  the  antelope  ;  besides,  Caius  himself 
sajs,  that  the  horns  of  his  strepsiceros  had  only 
rugosities,  therefore  his  strepsiceros  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ancients,  but  the  animal 
here  spoken  of,  and  whicli,  in  fact,  is  furnished 
with  every  character  Caius  has  given  to  that 
which  he  describes. 

In  looking  over  the  works  of  travellers  for 
th(ise  marks  which  might  have  an  affinity  with 
the  remarkable  size  of  the  horns  of  this  ani- 
mal, we  can  find  none  that  have  a  nearer  re- 
voL.  VIII.  E  e  lation 
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lation  to  it  than  those  of  (he  animal  mentioned 
by  Kolbe,  under  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "  This  goat,  says 
he,  to  which  the  Hottentots  have  not  as  yet 
given  a  name,  and  which  I  call  the  wild  goat, 
is  remarkable  in  many  respects ;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  stag ;  i(s  head  is  very  handsome, 
ornamented  with  two  smooth  crooked  and 
poiutcd  horns,  about  three  feet  long,  and  at 
their  extremities  about  two  feet  asunder." 
These  characters  appear  perfectly  to  agree  with 
the  animal  in  question  ;  but  having  seen  no 
more  than  the  head,  we  cannot  affirm  that  the 
rest  of  Knlbe's  descriptions  equally  agrees 
with  it ;  we,  therefore,  can  only  presume  it  as 
a  probability,  which  requires  confirmation  by 
future  observations.  Kolbe  remarks,  that 
*' All  along  the  back  there  runs  a  white  stripe^ 
"which  ends  at  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  another 
of  the  same  colour  crosses  this  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck,  which  it  entirely  surrounds ;  there 
are  two  more  which  surround  the  body,  the 
one  behind  the  fore  legs  and  the  otlier  before 
the  hind  ones.  The  colour  of  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  grey,  with  some  redtlij>li  spots,  except 
the  belly,  which  is  white;  it  has  also  a  long 
grey  beard,  and  its  legs,  though  long,  are 
well  proportioned." 

TUB 
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THE   GUIB. 


THE  Gnib  (jig.  156)  is  an  animal,  wliicli, 
though  not  noticed  by  any  naturalist  or  tra- 
veller, is  very  common  in  Senegal,  from 
Avhence  M.  Adanson  brought  over  some  of 
their  skins.  It  resembles  the  gazelles,  espe- 
cially the  nangucr,  in  the  size  and  shape  of  its 
body,  in  the  fineness  of  its  legs,  in  the  form  of 
its  head  and  muzzle,  in  the  eyes  and  ears,  in 
the  ler  ,jth  of  its  tail,  and  by  <he  want  of  a 
bearc'  )ut  every  gazelle,  especially  the  nan- 
guer,  has  the  colour  of  the  belly  white,  while 
the  breast  and  belly  of  the  guib  are  of  a  deep 
brown.  It  also  differs  from  the  gazelles  in 
the  horns,  which  are  smooth,  without  annular 
prominences,and  have  two  longitudinal  ridges, 
the  one  above  and  the  other  underneath,  form- 
ing a  spiral  twist  from  the  base  to  the  point; 
they  are  also  a  little  compressed.  In  these 
particulars  the  guib  is  more  like  the  goat  than 
the  gazelle,  nevertheless  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  rather  an  intermediate  spe- 
cies.    It  is  also  remarkable  for  white  stripes 

on 
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on  a  brown  ground,  that  are  disposed  along 
and  across  the  aniniars  body,  as  if  it  were  co- 
vered with  a  harness.  It  is  a  gregarious  ani- 
mal, ad  they  are  found  in  numerous  herds  in 
the  plains  of  Podor. 


THE   GRIM. 


THIS  animal  is  only  known  to  naturalists  by 
the  name  oi  Grimm,  or  the  Wild  Goat  of  Grim' 
mius;  and  which,  as  we  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  name  it  bears  in  its  own  country,  we 
shall  adopt.  We  find  a  jfignre  of  this  animal 
in  the  German  Ephemerides,  which  has  been 
copied  in  the  Academical  Collection.  Dr. 
Herman  Grimmius was  the  first  who  mentioned 
this  aiiinal,  and  what  he  e^aid  of  it  has  been 
copied  by  Ray,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  no- 
ineiiclators.  Although  his  description*  is  in- 
complete, 

*  This  animal,  on  the  back  and  neck,  is  of  a  dark  ash 
colour,  with  a  white  belly,  and  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height ;  on  the  top  of  its  head  between  the  horns  is  a  tuft  of 
black  hair,  and  between  each  eye  and  the  nostrils,  there  is  a 
cavity  filled  with  a  yellow  humour,  oily,  and  viscid,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  castor,  and  musk,  and  fills  agaiq 
upon  the  cavities  being  emptied.     Grimmius. 
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complete,  be  denotes  two  characters  so  re- 
markai  le,  that  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
head  of  an  animal  of  Senegal,  given  us  bj  M. 
Adanson,  belongs  to  the  goat  of  Grimmius. 
Tlie  first  is  a  very  deep  cavity  under  each  eye, 
hO  Jeep,  indeed, as  to  leave  but  a  thin  partition 
of  bone  between  thccavities  and  the  partition  of 
t]ieirnose;  the  second  is  a  tufi  of  hair  standing 
upright  on  the  top  of  the  head.  These  are 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  grimm  from  every 
other  goat  or  gazelle.  It  resembles  both,  how- 
ever, not  only  in  the  shape  of  its  body,  but 
even  in  its  horns,  which  areannulated  towards 
the  base,  and  have  longitudinal  streaks  like 
those  of  the  gazelles;  at  the  same  time,  tliey 
are  very  short,  and  bent!  backwards  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction,  like  the  small  African  goat 
before  mentioned.  Besides,  from  being  niuclji 
smaller,  and  from  having  short  horns,  we  are 
almost  led  to  conclude  that  this  animal  forms 
the  shade  between  the  goat  and  small  antelopes. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  male 
grimm  is  alone  furnished  with  horns  ;  for  the 
individud  of  which  Dr.  Grimmius  has  given 
the  description  and  figure,  had  no  horns  :  and 
the  head  which  M.  Adanson  has  given  us  was, 
on  the  contrary,  ornamented  with  two,  very 
short,  and  almost  concealed  by  thehair,  but  yet 
sufficiently  visible  not  to  escape  tiie  notice  of 

the 
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the  observer;  besides,  "we  shall  find,  in  the 
history  of  the  chevrotaiiis  or  small  antelopes, 
that  in  the  chevrotain  of  Guinea,  the  male 
only  has  horns,  whence  il  is  presumable,  that 
it  is  the  same  with  the  grimm  species,  which 
in  every  respect  approaches  nearer  the  cheyro* 
tain  than  any  other  animal. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

IN  the  year  1777,  M .  Vosmaer  published  a 
description  of  this  animal,  which  he  calls  the 
Small  Beautiful  Buck  of  Guinea^  and  from 
whom  wehavc  extracted  the  followingaccount. 
**  This  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals 
1  ever  saw ;  it  was  sent  from  Guinea  with  thir- 
teen others  of  both  sexes,  but  twelve  of  them 
died  in  their  voyage  to  Holland,  and  those  two 
tvhich  survived  were  males;  these  were  put 
into  the  menagerie  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  one  of  them  died  the  following  winter, 
1764.  They  are  remarkable  timid  animals, 
and  are  much  frightened  at  anynoise,especially 
at  thunder.  When  they  are  suddenly  sur- 
prised, they  express  their  fear  by  whistling 
strongly  with  their  nose.  The  one  now  living,(in 
1756)  though  very  wild  at  first,  is  now  so  fa- 
miliar, that  upon  holding  a  piece  of  bread  to 

him, 
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him,  and  calling  him  by  the  name  (hey  have 
given  lum  of  telje,  he  will  not  only  approach 
but  allow  himself  to  be  stroaked.  He  is  a 
particularly  clean  animal,  and  will  not  suffer 
the  smallest  piece  of  dirt  to  remain  on  any  part 
of  bis  body,  but  is  constantly  scratching  him- 
self Mith  his  hind  feet.  He  is  very  active, 
and  when  standing  still,  keeps  one  of  his  fore- 
legs rather  in  a  bent  position,  which  giv('shini 
a  graceful  appearance.  He  eats  bread,  rye, 
carrots,  is  fond  of  potatoes,  and  is  a  ruminat- 
ing animal.  HLs  horns  are  rather  large  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  and  he  h.is  a  small  quantity 
of  hair  between  them  which  be  ri.ies  to  a  point. 
He  is  about  the  size  of  a  young  kid  of  two 
months  old,  and  his  limbs  are  extremely  well 
proportioned.  His  head  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  a  roe-buck;  his  nose  is  black  and 
naked,  but  always  moist;  his  upper  lip  ap- 
pears as  if  divided  ;  he  hns  no  beard  but  a 
kind  of  small  whiskers  on  the  sides,  and  a  wart 
covered  witli  hair  under  his  chin ;  his  horns 
are  black,  about  three  inches  long,  quite 
straight,  and  end  with  a  sharp  point  :  they 
are  furnished  with  three  rings,  which  rise  a 
little  backward;  from  tlic  black  tuft  between 
ihe  horns,  there  is  a  stripe  of  (hat  colour  down 
to  the  nose  ;  his  ears  are  large,  with  some  short, 

hairs 
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hairs  on  the  insides,  and  on  the  tops,  but  all 
the  other  parts  of  them  are  black  and  naked  j 
the  eyes  are  lars^e,  and  of  a  deep  brown,  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  nose  thereare  black  cavities, 
from  the  middle  of  which  a  viscid  gummy 
humour  exudes,  that  soon  becomes  hard  and 
blnck,  but  I  could  never  perceive  that  it  con- 
tained that  odour  which  Dr.  Grimmius  and 
those  who  have  followed  him,  describe  it  to 
possess ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
head  are  of  a  yellowish  grey,  the  back  black, 
the  sides  a  bright  brown,  the  belly  grey,  and 
the  limbs  white  as  far  as  his  knees;  his  legs 
have  a  black  band,  and  the  hair  becomes 
blackish  towards  the  hoofs ;  he  had  no  heels, 
his  feet  were  cloven,  he  had  beautiful  black 
pointed  hoofs,  and  his  tail  was  very  short  and 
white,  with  a  black  band  on  the  upper  part.'* 


THE  CHEVIIOTAINS. 


WE  have  given  the  name  of  Chevrotain 
(Iragulus)  to  the  small  animals  of  the  warm 
regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  almost 
every  traveller  has  mentioned  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Utile  stagj  or  little  hind.     In  fact, 

the 
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tfcechevrotain  is  a  miniature  resemblance  of  (he 
stag-,  from  the  shape  of  its  muzzle,  lightness  of 
its  body,  shortness  of  tail,,  and  form  of  itslegs ; 
but  differs  greatly  in  si?e,  the  largest  nevet 
exceeding  that  of  the  hare.  Some  of  them  arQ 
entirely  without  horns,  and  those  wliieh  have 
any,  are  hollow,  annulated,  and  nearly  re« 
§erable  those  of  the  gazelles.  Their  small 
cloven  foot,  is  also  more  like  that  of  the  ga^ 
zelle  than  of  the  sta^;  and  they  differ  botih 
from  the  gazelle  and  the  stag,  by  upt  havtng 
any  depressions  or  hoUows  under  theij  eyes :  in 
that  particular  they  approach  the  goat,  but  in 
reality  they  are  neither  stags,  gazelles,  no< 
goats,  but  constitute  one  or  more  distinct  spe-* 
eies.  Seba  gives  the  figures  and  descriptioos 
of  five  chevrotains.  The  first  he  calls  the 
little  red  Guinea  kind  without  horns, ;  the  se* 
cond,  the  fawn,  or  the  young  delicate  stag  of 
Africa;  the  third,  the  little  rjoung  stag  of  Gui- 
nea ;  the  fourth,  the  little  red  and  mhite  hind  of 
Surinam;  and  the  fifth,  the  redr  haired.  Africaif 
stag.  Of  these  five  chevrotains^  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  are  evidently  the  same 
animal ;  the  fifth,  which  is  larger  than  th« 
three  first,  and  whose  hair  is  BUich  stronger, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow,  seeais  to  be  onljf 
a  variety  of  the  first ;  the  fomtb,  which  the 
VOL.  VIII.  F  f  author 
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author  mentions  as  an  animal  of  Surinam,  ap- 
pears to  be  only  a  second  variety  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  found  only  in  Africa  and  ihe 
southern  parts  of  Asia;  and  I  am  grea'ly  in- 
clined lo  think  that  Seba  was  misinformed, 
■when  he  says  this  animal  came  from  Surinam. 
Every  traveller,  who  speaks  of  these  li  tie  stags, 
mentions   them  as  being  found   in  Senegal, 
Guinea,  and  the  East  Indies;  but   not  orto 
af&rms  that  he  has  seen  them  in  America ;  and 
if  the  spotted  chevrotain  which  Seba  sj.eaks 
of,  did  really  come  from  Surinam,  we  must 
presume  th.it  it  had   been  transported  from 
Guinea,  or  from  some  other  southern  province 
of  the  old  continent.     But  there  appears  lo 
be  a  second  specie.^  of  chevrotain,  different  from 
all  those  we  have  mentioned,  which  seem  to  be 
only  simple  varieties  of  the  first.    This  second 
species  has  small  horns,  not  more  than  an  inch 
in  lengfh,  and  (he  same  in  circumference  :  these 
horns  are  hollow,  black,  somewhat  crooked, 
Tery  sharp  at  the  points,  and  surrounded  at  the 
bottom   with  two  or  three  transverse  rings. 
We  have  seen  the  feet  and  one  of  the  horns  of 
this  animal  in  the  royal  cabinet,  which  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  it  is  either  a  chevrotain  or 
a  very  small  gazelle.     Kolbc,  speaking  of  this 
animal,  says,  it  has  horns  like  those  of  the  stag, 

and 
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and  that  the  branches  were  in  proportion  to 
their  age ;  this  is  an  evident  error,  wliich  a 
single  inspection  of  the  horns  will  clearly 
prove. 

These  animals  are  of  an  elegant  make,  and 
their  limbs-  finely  proportioned  for  their  size. 
But  though  they  leap  and  bound  with  pro- 
digious swiftness,  yet,  apparently,  tliey  cannot 
continue  it  long,  for  the  Indians  often  hunt 
and  frequently  knock  them  down  with  their 
sticks:  they  are  greatly  sought  after  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  excellence  of  their  flesh. 

By  comparing  the  different  testimonies  of 
travellers  it  appears,  first,  that  the  chevrotain 
without  horns  is  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies ; 
secondly,  that  the  one  with  horns  is  the  chev- 
rotain of  Senega],  and  which  is  called  guevei  by 
the  natives  ;  thirdly,  that  oidy  the  male  guevei 
is  furnished  with  horns;  fourthly,  that  the 
chevrotain  marked  with  white  spots,  and  which 
Seba  says  comes  from  Surinam,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  especially  of 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  memina,  (fig-  158) 
and  we  must  therefore,  conclude,  that  there 
are  but  two  kinds  of  chevrotains,  namely,  the 
memina,  (Jig-  157)  or  the  Indian  chevrotain 
without  horns;  and  the  guevei,  or  Guinea 
chevrotain  with  horns;  that  the  five  species 

spoken 
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spoken  of  by  Seba  are  only  varieties  of  the  me* 
mmsL ;  and  (hat  the  smallest  kind,  which  in 
Senegal  is  called  guevei-kaior,  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  guevei. 

These  little  animals  can  only  live  in  ex- 
cessive hot  climates ;  they  are  so  exceedingly 
ddicate  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  are  transported  into  Europe  alive,  where 
they  perish  in  a  short  time.  They  are  gentle, 
familiar,  and  very  beautiful.  They  are,  un- 
questionably, the  smallest  of  all  clov^i-footed 
animals .  According  to  this  character  of  being 
cloven  footed,  they  should  not  Inring  fortli 
many  young ;  but  if  we  reason  from  their  small 
size  they  should  produce  several  at  a  litter. 
As  to  the  fact  on  this  point  we  must  wait  until 
opportunity  is  procured  to  make  the  observa- 
tion 5  -we  are  inclined  to  think  they  bring  forth 
but  one  or  two  at  a  time,  like  the  gazelles,  roe- 
bucks, &C.  but  possibly  they  produce  more 
frequently,  for  they  are  exceedingly  numerous- 
in  India,  Java,  Ceylon,  Senegal,  Congo,  and 
in  every  other  country  that  is  excessively  hot, 
but  are  not  to  be  found  in  America,  nor  in  any 
of  the  temperate  climates  of  the  old  oontinent.^ 


THxr 
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tflE  MAZAMCS. 


MAZAME,  in  the  Mexican  lanofuage,  was 
the  name  of  the  stag,  or  rather  a  generic  name, 
including  the  whole  race  of  stags,  fallow- 
deer,  and  roe-bucks.  Hernandes,  Recchi,  and 
Fernandes,  who  have  transmitted  this  name  to 
us,  distinguish  two  species  of  mazamies,  both 
common  in  Mexico  and  New  Spain.  The 
first  and  largest,  to  which  they  give  the  simple 
name  of  niazame,  has  horns  like  those  of  the 
roe-buck  of  Europe,  that  is,  about  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length,  with  the  extremities  divided 
into  two  points,  and  a  single  antler.  The 
second,  called  temamaqame,  is  much  less,  and 
has  but  a  single  horn,  and  without  any  antlers. 
These  two  animals  seem  to  be  roe-bucks,  the 
first  being  the  same  species  as  the  European 
roe-buck,  and  the  second  only  a  variety  of  it. 
It  also  appears,  that  these  mazames  and  tema- 
ma9ames  of  Mexico  are  the  same  as  the  cwg-MflCM- 
apara,  and  the  cuguacu'Cte  of  Brasil,  and  that 
in  Cayenne  the  first  is  called  cariacouy  (fg.  157) 

or 
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or  the  forest  hind ;  the  second,  the  small  carta* 
couy  or  the  hind  of  the  marshes.     Though  we 
are  the  first  who  have  pointed  out  these  rela- 
tions, yet  we  should  not  have  presumed  that 
there  were  either  difficulties  or  doubts  on  this 
subject,  if  Seba  had  not  mentioned  the  ma- 
zame  and  the  temamagame  as  two  diflFerent 
animals:  they  are  not  roe-bucks  with  solid 
and  branched  horns,  but  gazelles  with  hollow 
and  wrinkled  ones :  they  are  not  animals  of 
New  Spain,  as  this  author  describes  them,  but 
natives  of  Africa.     These  errors  of  Seba  have 
been  adopted  by  most  authors  who  have  written 
since.     They  have  not  suspected  that  the  ani- 
mals mentioned  by  Seba,  under  the  names  of 
mazame  and  temama^ame,  were  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  by  Hcrnandes,  Recchi,  and 
Fernandes.     The  confusion  of  the  names  has 
been  followed  by  a  confusion  of  the  animals, 
and,  in  consequence,  some  naturalists  have  in- 
dicated these  animals  by  the  name  of  chevro- 
tains,  and  others  by  that  of  gazelles,  or  goats. 
It  appears  that  Linnaeus  suspected  this  error, 
for  he  has  not  adopted  it.     He  has  placed 
the  mazame   in  the   list  of  stags,   and  has 
thought,  as  we  do,  that  the   Mexican  ma- 
?arae  is  the  same  animal  as  the  cuguacu  of 
Byasil. 

To 
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To  demonstrate  what  we  have  advanced,  we 
will  suppose  that  ihere  were  neither  gazelles, 
nor  chevrotciiiis,  in  New  Spain,  or  in  any  other 
part  ot"  America,  and  thai  all  those,  as  well  as 
goats,  which  are  at  present  (here,  have  been 
carried  from  the  old  continent;  that  the  true 
mazame  of  Mexico  is  the  same  animal  as  the 
cuguacu-apara  of  Brasil ;  that  the  -name  cugu^ 
acu  is  pronounced  couguacou  ;  and  ihat,  by 
corruption,  this  animal  is  called  cariacou  at 
Cayenne,  from  whence  we  had  a  living  one 
sent  us  by  this  name  of  cariacou.  We  shall 
now  endeavour  to  find  out  what  species  of  ani- 
mals these  may  be  to  which  Seba  has  applied 
the  names  mazame  and  temama^arae,  for  to 
destroy  an  error  it  is  not  sufficient  to  reject  it, 
but  wc  should  also  explain  the  cause  and  de- 
monstrate the  effects. 

Tlie  gazelles  and  chevrotains  inhabit  only 
the  hottest  countries  of  the  Old  World  ;  they 
cannot  exist  in  temperate  climates,  and  still 
less  in  those  that  are  cold.  They  could  not^ 
therefore,  haVe  ever  frequented  the  northern 
countries,  and  have  passed,  by  that  means,  from 
one  continent  to  the  other;  nor  have  any  tra- 
vellers or  historians  of  the  New  World,  ever 
pretended  to  have  seen  them  in  that  part  of  the 
globe.   On  the  contrary,  stags  and  roe- bucks, 

which 
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which  inhabit  cold  aad  temperate  climates, 
might  have  passed  over  the  northern  lands,  ajad 
therefore  are  met  with  in  bolli  continents.. 
We  have  observed,  in  our  history  of  the 
stag,  that  the  Cardian  stag  is  the  sara/e  as  that 
of  Europe;  that  he  is  only  smaller,  and 
has  some  slight  variations  in  the  shape  of 
kis  horns  and  the  colour  of  his  hair.  We 
may  add,  to  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
in  America  there  are  as  many  varieties  among 
stags  as  inEurope,  notwithstanding  which  they, 
are  of  the  same  species.  One  of  these  varie- 
ties is  the  Corsican  stag,  which  is  smaller  and 
browner  than  the  common  kind.  We  have 
also  mentioned  white  stags,  and  hinds,  and 
have  said,  that  this  colour  proceeds  from  their 
domestic  state ;  this  kind  is  also  found  in  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  our  common  and  small  brown 
stags.  The  Mexicans,  who  keep  these  white 
stags  in  their  parks,  have  denominated  them 
Royal  Stags.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
commonly  called  the  Stag  of  Ardennes;  and 
Brandhirts,  by  the  Germans :  it  is  at  least 
as  big  as  the  large  French  stags,  but  differsi 
from  them  by  several  particular  characters. 
Its  coat  is  thicker,  and  of  a  lighter  colour  un- 
der its  belly :  is  throat  and  neck  is  furnished, 
■with  long  hairs,  like  the  he-goat,  which  has. 

caused 
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caused  both  ancients  and  moderns  to  give  it  the 
name  oflragelaphm,  or  slag-like  goat.    There 
are  also  a  great  number  of  roe-bucks  in  Ame- 
rica :  we  are  onlj  acquainted  >vilh  two  varie- 
ties in  Europe,  the  red  and  the  brown ;  the  lat- 
ter are  smaller  than  the  former,  but  they  per- 
fectly resemble  each  other.     The  mazame  of 
Mexico,  the  cuguacu-apara  of  Brasil,  and  the 
cariacou,  or  forest  hind  of  Cayenne,  entirely 
resemble  our  red  roe-bucks.     Comparing  the 
descriptions  given  of  them  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  all  these  names  denote  the  same  animal. 
But  the  temama<;ame,  which  we  suppose  tob(j 
the  cuguacu-elc  of  Brasil,  the  small  cariacou 
of  Cayenne  may  be  a  variety  different  from 
those  of  Europe.     The  temama^ame  is  less, 
and  whiter  on  the  belly  than  the  mazame,  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  brown  roe-buck  has  a 
whiter  belly,  and  is  smaller  than  our  red  one; 
it  seems  also  to  differ  by  the  horns,  which  is 
single  and  without  antlers  in  the  figure  given 
by  Recchi ;  but  if  we  consider  that  our  roe- 
bucks, and  stags,  have  no  antlers  in  the  first, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  second  year  of  their 
age,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  think,  that  Recchi's 
temama^ame  was  too  young  to  have  antlers: 
these  two  animals,  therefore,  appear  to  be  only 
simple  varieties  in  the  roe-buck  species. 
YOL.  vin.  G  g  It 
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It  ntJit  tentiaiiis  to  enquire  Trliat  these  iwa 
afiifflals,  rfleritionetl  by  Seba,  by  the  false  names 
of  mazame  ahtJ  tenUitnaqame  really  are.     Tlie 
bate  i/ispection  of  the  figures,  independently 
cJf  Iris  description,  demonstrates,  tlrat  these? 
dniraals  belong  to  the  goats  or  gazelles,  and 
not  \o  the  stags  or  roe-bucks.     The  want  of 
a  beard,   and  the  shape  of  (he  horns,  jjrove, 
they  are  not  goats,  but  gazelles  ;  and,  by  com- 
paring Seba's  figures  ^viih  the  gazelles  which 
•we  have  described,  I  found  that  his  pretended 
ttmama<^ame  of  New  ^pain,  is  the  J^^bf  or 
little  brown  coii>  of  Senegal.     The  figure,  co- 
lour, and  size  of  the  horns  are  the  same;^  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  also  the  same,  and  differs 
from  that  of  other  gazelles,  by  not  being  while, 
but  yellow  under  the  belly  and  upon  the 
flanks.     With  respect  to  the  pretended  mA- 
zame,  although  it  resembles  the  gazelles  in 
general,  yet  it  differs  in  particular  from  all 
those  we  have  before  enumerated ;  but  wc  sa\t 
in  M.  Adanson's  cabinet,  where  be  has  collect- 
ed the  most  rare  productions  of  Senegal,  a  stu- 
|jid  animal  which  we  call  nctgor,  by  reason  of 
the  resemblance  of  its  horns  with  those  of  the 
natiguer.     This  animal  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Goree,  from  wlience  he  was 
sent  t«  M.  Adai»«n  by  M.  Andriotj  arid  pos- 
sesses 
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«psscs  all  the  cliarai^ers  which  Seba  gives  to 
Ills  pretended  mazame  ;  its  body  is  of  a  pale 
red,  and  its  belly  is  not  white,  like  the  otheir 
gazjclles  ;  it  is  of  tlie  size  xjf  (he  roe-buck ;  iU 
horns  are  not  six  inclies  loii^,  almost  smooth , 
and  slightly  bent  forwards,  but  not  so  much  as 
those  of  the  nanguer.  Therefore  this  animal, 
mefttioned  by  Seba,  by  the  name  of  mazame^ 
or  American  stag,  is  only  au  African  go,a,t,  of 
gazelle,  whick  we  have  added  here  by  the 
name  of  t!ie  imgor  to  the  twelve  other  gazejles, 
■whose  history  we  have  already  giveo. 


THE  couDoys. 


THE  class  of  ruminating  animals  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  varied. 
It  contains,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great  number 
of  species,  and,  perhaps,  a  stili  greater  number 
of  distinct  races,  or  constant  varieties.  Not- 
withstanding all  our  enquiries,  and  the  con- 
siderable details  into  which  we  have  been  obli- 
ged to  enter,  we  freely  confe-es,  that  we  have 

not 
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not  exhausted  the  subject,  and  that  there  still 
remain  even  very  remarkable  annuals  "vvhich 
we  are  only  acquainted  with  by  imperfect  frag- 
ments, and  are  unable  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision to  what  class  they  belong.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  very  great  collection  of  horns  in  the 
royal  cabinet,  as  well  as  those  dispersed  in 
private  museums,  each  of  which,  after  much 
labour,  and  a  multiplicity  of  comparisons,  we 
have  referred  to  the  animal  it  belonged  ;  there 
still  remained  one  without  label,  or  any  mark 
affixed  to  it,  absolutely  unknown.  This  horn 
is  large,  almost  straight,  and  composed  of  a 
very  thick  black  substance;  it  is  not  solid,  like 
that  of  the  stag,  but  resembles  that  of  the  ox. 
From  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
horn  is  a  thick  ridge,  raised  about  an  inch  ; 
and  although  the  horn  is  straight,  this  promi- 
nent ridge  makes  a  spiral  turn  and  a  half  in 
the  interior  part,  and  is  wholly  effaced  in  the 
superior  part  of  the  horn,  which  terminates  in 
a  point.  This  horn,  which  differs  from  every 
other,  seems  to  have  the  nearest  affinity  to  that 
of  the  buffalo;  but  Ave  were  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  hunting  through  the  different 
cabinets  that  we  found  in  tliat  of  M.  Dupleix 
part  of  a  head  adorned  with  two  similar  horns, 

and 
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and  to  which  was  affixed  a  label  with  these 
words  :  "  the  horns  of  an  animal  nearly  like  a 
horse^  of  a  gret/ish  c&lour  ;  zvilh  a  mane  on  the 
forepart  of  its  head  like  a  horse;  it  is  called  at 
Pondicherrij  coesdoes,  tchich  should  he  pro- 
ifounced  coxidous.^^  This  little  discovery  gave 
mc  great  pleasure;  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  this  name  ai coesdoes^  or  condom, 
in  the  writingsof  any  traveller;  the  label  only 
has  informed  us  that  it  is  of  a  large  size,  and 
to  be  met  with  in  the  hottest  countiies  of  Asia. 
The  buffalo  is  of  the  same  climate,  and  has 
likewise  a  mane  ;    it   is  true  his  horns  are 
orooked  and  flat,  while  those  of  the  condous 
are  round  and  straight,  which,  together  with 
the  colour,  are   sufiicient  indicalions  of  the 
difference  of  these  two  animals  ;  for  the  buffalo 
has  a  black  skin  and  hair,  and,  according  to  the 
label,  the  liair  of  the  other  is  grey.    These  re- 
lations suggest  others  :  the  travellers  in  Asia 
speak  of  the  large  buffaloes  of  Bengal,  of  red 
buffaloes,   and  of  the  grey  buffaloes  of  the 
JNlogul  empire,  which  are  called  nil-gauts^ 
the  coudous  may  possibly  be  one  or  oihcr  of 
these  animals,  and  the  travellers  into  Africa, 
where  the  buffalo  is  as  common  as  in  Asia, 
more  precisely  mention  a  species  of  buffalo, 
called  pacasseni  Congo,  which  from  their  indi- 
cations 
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cations  seems  to  be  the  coudous.  "  In  the  route 
from  Louanda  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo*,  we 
perceived  two  pacasses,  which  are  animals  re- 
sembling buffaloes,  and  which  roar  like  lions. 
The  male  and  female  go  always  together ;  they 
are  white,  spotted  with  red  and  black  ;  their 
ears  are  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  their  horns 
are  perfectly  straight :  they  neither  fly  at  the 
sight  of  the  human  species  nor  do  any  injury, 
but  only  stare  at  them  as  they  pass  along." 
We  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  animal, 
called  at  Congo,  empacassa,  or  pacassa,  ap- 
peared to  be  tlie  buffalo.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  buffalo,  but  differs  from  it  by  the  shape 
of  the  horns  and  the  colour  of  tlie  hair;  in 
one  word,  the  pacassa  is  the  coudous,  which 
perhaps  forms  a  separate  species  from  that  of 
the  buffalo,  and  perhaps,  also,  may  only  be  a 
variety  of  itt. 

*  Relation  de  Congo,  par  les  PP,  Michael-Ange  de  Gal- 
line  et  Denys  de  Cliarly  de  Plaisance,  Capuchins. 

ij-  The  coudous  is  fr.om  five  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The 
body  is  of  a  bluish  ash  colour,  with  a  black  mane.  The 
head  is  reddish ;  the  tail  is  blac  k  at  its  extremi  ty ,  and  termi- 
Bated  by  a  little  tuft.  Both  sexes  liave  horns.  They  are 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  two  feet  in  length.  The  Hot- 
<Mtot«  vnakt  toWsxo  pipes  pf  tl)£n).  Their  (le«b  is  excellcot. 


THE 
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THE  MUSK. 


TO  finish  the  history  of  goats,  gazelles, 
chevrotains,  and  other  animals  of  this  genus, 
trhich  are  all  found  in  the  old  continent,  it  only 
remains  io  give  that  of  the  Musk,  an  animal 
as  famous  as  it  is  unknown.     This  is  the  ani- 
mal which  produces  the  real  musk ;  all  niodera 
natujalists^,  and  the  greatest  part  of  travellers 
through  Asia,  have  mentioned  it,  some  by  the 
name  of  a  stag,  a  ifoe-buck,  or  a  musk-goat, 
and  others  have  considered  it  as  a  large  chevro- 
lain.     It  seems  indeed  to  be  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  participating  of  all  the  above  animals, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  can  assert,  that  its  spe* 
cics  is  different  from  all  other  quadrupeds.    It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  roe-buck,  but  its 
head  is  without  horns,  and  by  this  character  it 
resembles  the  memina  or  chevrofain  of  India. 
It  has  two  great  canine  teeth  or  tusks  in  tlie 
wppcr  jaw,  and  by  this  it  approaches  the  chev^ 
fotavio^  India;  but  what  distinguishes  the 
musk  ftom  all  other  animals  is  a  kind  of  bag 

about 
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about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  Avhicil 
grows  near  the  navel,  and  in  which  the  liquor, 
or  rather  the  greasy  humour  called  musk  is  se* 
crcicd,  and  which  differs  from  that  of  the  civet 
both  in  smell  and  consistence.  Neitlier  the 
Greeks  nor  Romans  mention  the  musk  animal. 
The  first  that  noticed  it  were  the  Arab*.  Ges- 
ner,  AldrovJlndus^  Kircher,  and  Boym  have 
given  more  extended  accounts  of  this  animal ; 
but  Grew  is  the  only  person  who  has  made  an 
exact  description  of  it,  from  a  skin  which  was 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  His  description  is  as  follows  :— 
*'  The  musk  stag  is  about  three  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  the  head 
is  about  half  a  foot  long ;  the  neck  seven  or 
eight  inches ;  the  fore  part  of  the  head  three 
inches  broad,  and  the  nose  sharp  like  tliat  of  a 
greyhound  ;  the  ears  are  erect,  like  those  of  a 
rabbit,  and  about  three  inches  long ;  the  tail 
is  not  above  two  inches ;  the  fore-legs,  includ- 
ing feet  and  thighs,  are  thirteen  or  fourteen 
inches  long ;  he  is  cloven-fcotcd,  armed  on  his 
fore-feet  behind  and  before  with  two  horny 
substances:  the  hind  feet  were  wanting.  The 
Lair  of  the  head  and  legs  about  half  an  inch 
long^  and  very  fine;  thicker  under  the  belly j 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  on  th^ 

back 
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back  and  crupper  they  are  three  inches,  and 
three  or  four  times  thicker  than  the  bristles  of 
a  hogy  of  course  more  so  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  It  is  brown  and  white  alternately, 
from  the  root  to  the  point ;  on  the  head  and 
thighs  it  is  brown ;  under  the  belly  and  tail 
white  ;  a  little  curled,  especially  on  the  back 
and  belly  ;  it  is  very  soft,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  bei.g  something  between  a  common 
hair  and  a  quill ;  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
under  the  corners  of  I  he  mouth,  there  is  a  small 
Jtuft  of  thick  hair,  which  is  short  and  hard,  about 
Ihree-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  bristles  of  a  hog.  The  bladder, 
or  bag,  which  contains  the  musk  is  about  three 
inches  long,  two  broad,  swells  out  from  the 
belly  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  stands  near 
as  much  before  the  groin.  The  animal  has 
twenty-six  teeth,  sixteen  in  the  lower  jaw,  of 
which  (he  eight  in  front  are  incisive,  the 
four  grinders  behind,  are  rugged  and  conti- 
nuous, and  as  many  similar  grinders  in  the 
upper  jaw.  There  is  also  a  tusk  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  long  on  each  side  in  the  up- 
per jaw,  which  terminate  in  the  form  ofahook, 
not  round  but  flat,  and  have  a  sharp  edge  be- 
hind. They  have  no  horns,  &c.*" 
*  Grew's  Museum. 

VOL.  VIII.  H  h  In 
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In  lC)Si,  a  y«ar  a^fter  Gr^w's  publicatroii, 
Luc  Schrocl^ius  pi;iuted  ^  liistory  pf  this  ani- 
mal at  Yieflna,  iii,  ^yl^ipb  we  do  not  find  any 
^ag  very  exact,  np)c  absolutely  new.     Wo 
^aJl,  ho,wey9r,  select  such  facts  as  may  be. 
collected  fyom,  it,  and  whiclj  ag;i;ee  \yith  those 
ijj  other  a>uthor,s,  aj)d  especially  in  the  works 
of  the  mpre  moder;n  tra,vell^rs.    We  have  been 
ij/idertljQ  necessity  of  contenting  ourselves  with 
<;ollectii)g  what  \}n»  been  said  of  this  animal, 
yhich  we  have  never,  seerj,  and  which  we  have 
not  been  al?le  to  prpcufe.  By  Grew's  descrip- 
tion, \yhich  is  the  only  authentic  work  we  can, 
rely  on,  it  appears,  tbatt^ig  hair  of  this  aninjal; 
i^long  and  rough,  the  rau^zj^  pointed,  apd  the 
tusks  sQinew.hat  Ijke  those  of  the  hog:  in  these 
characters.it  approaches  tl^e  boar  kind,  or  per-, 
haps  still  n>ore  the  babirous^a,  which  the  na- 
t^ral|^ts  have  deriominated  the  Indian  b-oar,; 
^d  whiph,  thoqgh  resembling  the   hog  in 
many  characters,  Ijke  the  mu^  animal^  he  i^i 
Hiuch  smaller,  and  has  longer  and  slender,lcgs, 
like  those  of  the  stag,  or^  rocTbuck.     On  thq. 
other  hand,  the  American  hog,  which  WiP.have 
called,  pficaxh   has  a  bag,  or  cavity,  on  itS; 
hack,  cQiitaining.an.odoriferuu^  humour.  The 
musk  arimal  has  a>imil?tr  bag,  not  on  bis., 
back,  but  uuder^tji^  h^\)jt     In  general,  those 

^i^ioiaUr 
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'ihirrials  which  ptoclUte  oSbrifei-oUS  liqilbfSjhi 
the  badi^et,  the  bearer,  ihe  pecari,  the  musk- 
hat,  the  civet,  the  zibet,  ait  n6t  of  the  stag  or 
^oat  gentis  :  thiVs  V>e  might  be  teiiijiteil  to 
Ihlhk,  (hat  the  milsk  dhimal  is  nearer  the  hog 
kitid,ofwhichhehasthe  tusks,  ifhehad,atthe 
sartietlme,  incisive  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw;  but 
liis  deficiency  in  tliat  respect,  ihakies  tifii  corhS 
hearer  the  ruminfitihg  animals,  and  especially 
the  che vrotain,  which  i^iirnihates,  though  it  has 
iio  hortis  ;  but  all  these  external  indexes  can 
only  furnish  us  with  coiijectiire^.  It  is  ihe  iii- 
spection  of  the  internal  parts  alone  that  ead 
decide  (he  nature  of  this  animal,  which  is  noi 
-^veh  as  yet  pefiectly  known  ;  nor  Have  I 
pliiced  hirh  after  the  goats  and  antelopes  froni 
any  feonvictidn  or  eveh  reason  to  conclude  lie 
belongs  to  those  species. 

Marco  Polo,  Barbosa,  TKeveriot,  and  Ma- 
fini,  are  all  more  or  less  deceived  in  the  cha- 
racters they  have  given  of  this  animal*.  The 
only  true  point  in  which  they  agree  is,  tliat 
the  musk  is  formed  in  a  bag,  or  tumour,  near 
the  navel,  and  it  appears  by  their  testimonies, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  travellers,  that  the 
male  only  produces  the  musk  ;  that  the  female 

has 

*  There  exists  in  fact,  says  Sonniiii,  a  variety  of  the 
Ibusk  animal  which  is  entirely  white  It  is  however  very 
rare.  Pallas  saw  a' female  of  this  variety  which  came  from 
the  country  of  the  Abakanks.    See  Fallas,  vtl,  iv./.  14. 
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has  a  similar  bag  near  the  navel,  but  that  tht 
humour  which  gathers  there,  has  not  the  same 
smell ;  that  this  tumour  of  the  male  is  only 
filled  with  musk  at  the  rutting- time,  and  that 
at  other  times  the  quantity  of  this  humour  is 
less,  and  the  odoriferous  scent  much  weaker. 

In  respect  to  the  musk  itself,  its  essence,  or 
pure  substance,  is,  perhaps,  as  little  known  as 
the  nature  of  the  animal  which  produces  it. 
All  travellers  agree,  that  the  musk  is  always 
mixed  and  adulterated  with  blood,  or  some 
other  drags,  by  those  who  sell  it.  The  Chinese 
not  only  increase  the  quantity  by  this  mixture, 
but  they  endeavour  likewise  to  increase  the 
weight,  by  incorporating  with  it  lead  very 
finely  ground.  The  purest  musk,  and  that 
which  is  the  most  sought  after,  even  by  the 
Chinese  themselves,  is  that  which  the  animal 
dcposifs  upon  trees  or  stones,  against  which 
he  rubs  himself  when  the  quantity  becomes  too 
great,  or  renders  the  pouch  uneasy.  That 
which  is  found  in  the  bag  is  seldom  so  good, 
because  it  is  not  fully  ripe,  or  because  perhaps 
it  is  only  in  their  rulting  season  that  it  acquires 
all  its  strength  and  smell ;  and  that  it  is  at  this 
time  the  animal  endeavours  to  disburthen 
himself  of  a  matter  which  then  causes  violent 
itchings,  and  possibly  some  degree  of  pain. 

Chardin  and  Tavernier  have  both  described 

the 
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the  means,  which  the  eastern  nations  make  use 
of  to  adulterate  tlie  musk* :  the  merchants  must 
necessarily  increase  the  quantity  of  it  beyond 
conception,  since  in  one  year  Ta vernier  pur- 
chased 1613  bags,  wliich  supposes  an  equal 
number  of  animals  to  have  been  taken.  But 
as  this  animal  is  no  where  domestic,  and  as  the 
species  is  confined  to  some  few  })rovi;iccs  of  the 
East,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sulliciently  nume- 
rous to  produce  so  great  a  quantity  of  this 
matter.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  the 
greatest  part  of  these  pretended  bags,  or  blad- 
ders, arc  only  artificial  ones  made  of  tlie  skin 
of  (heother  parts  of  tlic  animal,  and  filled  with 
its  blood,  mixed  with  a  very  small  qnan'ity  of 
true  musk.  Its  scent  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest 
of  any  yet  known  ;  a  siiigle  grain  is  sutllcient 
to  perfume  a  great  quantity  of  otlier  matter ; 
the  odour  of  the  smallest  particle  will  per- 
fume 

*  It  is  said  that  when  the  animal  is  taken,  and  the  musk 
bag  first  opened,  that  the  odour  is  so  strong-  the  Imnter  is 
obli^'cd  ta  have  several  folds  of  linen  over'his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  that  even  then  i:  sometimes  proves  fat'd.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  this  is  true:  because  the  music  decreases  in  strenjrth 
with  time,  and  when  I  dealt  in  that  article,  I  always  found 
it  requisite  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  and  at  a  distance  fronv 
those  who  moved  the  bladders.  This  drug  is,  however,  very 
frequently  adulterated  by  the  hunters  with  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  and  by  the  merchanrs  with  the  blood  of  oxen,  lead, 
&c.  But  the  natives  of  India  have  various  methods  of  de- 
tecting this  adulteration,  they  discover  it  by  the  taste,  and 
weight,  hut  mostly  with  a  thread  steeped  in  the  juice  of 
garlic  which  they  draw  through  the  bag  with  a  needle,  and 
if  it  retains  that  smell  they  are  certain  of  its  being  aduL- 
terated.     Feyage  de  Churdm. 
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fume  a  considerable  space  ;  and  the  perfume 
itself  is  so  permanent,  that  at  the  end  of  seve- 
ral years  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lost  much  of 
its  power.* 


The  babiroussa. 


ALTHOUGH  we  h;ive  only  the  head  of 
this  animal  in  the  royal  cabinet,  it  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  All  na- 
turalists have  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  ho"-, 
though  either  its  head,  size,  bristles,  nor  tail, 
resemble  that  animal :  its  legs  are  longt  r,  and 
its  muzzle  shorter;  it  is  covered  wilh  short 
hair,  as  soft  as  wool,  and  iis  tail  is  terminated 
by  a  tuft  of  this  wool;  its  body  is  likewise  not 
so  thick  and  clumsy  as  that  of  the  hog;  its 
hair  is  grey,  mixed  wilh  red  and  a  little  black  ; 
its  ears  are  short  and  pointed  ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  character,  and  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  other  animals,  are  four  enormous 

tusks, 

*  The  musk  is  a  solitary  animal,  which  prefers  higS 
mountams  and  rugged  rocks ;  sometimes  he  descends  into' 
the  profound  and  dark  chasms  which  separate  the  highest 
chams  of  mountains,  and  sometimes  he  climbs  to  their  toptf 
covered  with  snow.  He  is  very  agile,  and  swims  very  well ; 
extremely  ferocious,  it  is  difficult  to  approach  him,  and 
<quallysoto  tamehim,  though  mildness  forms  the  basis  of 
his  character.  He  is  in  rut  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December ;  this  season  of  love  is  also  the  season  of  furious 
combats  between  the  males.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal :  but  that  of  the  young  ones  aloile  is  good  aad  tender. 
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tusks,  or  canine  teeth,  the  two  sliortest  oi 
which  shoot  out  of  the  lower  jaw,  like  those  of 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  to  others,  which  come 
foom  the  upper  jaw,  pierce  the  cheeks,  or  ra- 
ther the  upper  part  of  the  lips,  and  rise  in  a^ 
curve  almost  to  the  eyes.  The  tusks  me  a, 
very  beautiful  ivory,  much  smoother  and  finer, 
b,ijt  not  so  hard  as  that  of  the  elephant. 

The  position  and  the  direction  of  these  two 
upper  tusks,which  rise  uprit,rht, and  then  bend 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  have  made  some  skilful 
naturalists,  such  as  Grew,  imagine  that  these 
tupks  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  teeth,  but 
as  horns.  They  founded  their  opinion  upno, 
the  circumstance  that  in  all  animals  the  sockets 
of  the  teeth  in  fhp  upper  jaw  open  downw  rds;, 
that  in  the  babiroussa,  as  in  (he  other  ani- 
mals, the  sockets,  are  turned  downwards,  ex^ 
cept  those  of  these  two  great  tusks,  which,  on; 
the  contrary,  are  turned  upwards  ;  and  ther 
concluded  from  ihen<;e,  that  from  this  essen- 
tial character  of  the  upper  teeth,  these  tusks, 
W-hose  socl^ets  ar€>  directed  upwards,  ought  to 
1^'  looked  upon  a?horns  and  not  as  te.elh. 
But  these  pjiilosoiihers  were  deceived  ;  the 
posaticuv:  or,  direction  is  only  a  circumstance, 
^nd  no;  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  object. 
These  tusks,  though  situate  in  an  opposite  man- 
H^f.tqth^t  of  the  other  teeth,  is  only  a  singu- 
larity 
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larity  in  (he  direction,  which  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  normakean  ivory  horn 
of  a  true  canine  tooth. 

Tliese  enormous  tusks  give  this  animal  a  very 
formidable  appearance;  they  are,  however,  less 
dangerous  than  our  wild  boars.     They  go  in 
lierds,  and  have  a  very  strong  smell,  by  which 
they  are  easily  discovered,  and  are  hunted  by 
dogs  with  good  success.    Tliey  growl  terribly, 
defend  themselves,  and  wound  their  enemies 
with  their  under  tusks  ;  for  the  upp^r  are  ra- 
ther ofdisservice  than  of  use  to  them.  Although 
savage  and  ferocious,  they  are  tamed  with 
great  ease ;  and  their  flesh,  which  is  very  good, 
putrifics  in  a  short  time.  As  their  hair  is  fine, 
and  their  skin  delicate,  it  is  soon  penetrated  by 
the  teeth  of  dogs,  who  hunt  them  in  preference 
to  wild  boars,  and  sooner  accomplish  their 
purpose.    They  fasten  their  upper  tusks  in  the 
bra  nclics  of  trees,  to  rest  their  heads,  or  to  sleep 
standing.     This  habit  they  have  in  common 
with  the  elephant,  who,  in  order  to  sleep  in  a 
standing  posture,  supports  his  head  by  fixing 
the  end  of  his  tusks  in  the  holes  which  he 
makes  in  the  walls  of  his  lodffino- 

The  babiroussa  differs  still  more  from  the 
wild  boar,  by  his  natural  appetites  ;  he  feeds 
upon  grass  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  does  not 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  enter  gardens  to  feed  on  beans^ 
pease,  and  other  vegetables  ;  while  the  wild 
boar,  who  lives  in  the  same  country, feeds  upon 
wild  fruit,  roi^ts,  and  often  destroys  the  gar- 
dens. Besides,  these  "animals  who  go  together 
in  herds,  never  intermix.;  the  wild  boars  keep 
ou  one  side,  and  tiie  babiroussas  on  the  other. 
The  latter  walk  quicker  and  have  a  very  tine 
smell,  and  often  stand  erect  against  thc:  trees 
to  scent  the  approach  of  (Jogs  or  hun(crs. 
When  they  are  jjursucd  to.any  great  distance 
they  rnake  towards  the  sea,  and,  swimming 
with  great  dexterity,  very  often  escape  their 
pursuers,  for  they  swim  for  a  long  time,  and 
often  to  very  great  distances,  and  from  one 
island  to  another. 

Thebabiroussa  is  found  not  only  in  the  island 
of  Bouro,  or  Boero,  near  Amboyna,  but  also 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  of  Asia,  and  Africa; 
as  at  Celebes,Estrila,Senegal,  and  Madagascar, 
for  it  appears  thai  the  wild  boars  of  this  island, 
which  Flaccourt  speaks  of,  and  says,  that  the 
males  chief  1/  have  tzeo  horns  on  the  side  of  their 
nose,  are  babiroussas.  We  have  not  had  it  in 
our  power  to  determine  whether  the  female  has 
the  two  tusks  which  are  so  remarkable  in  thc 
male,  but  most  authors  seem  to  agree  that  they 
have. 

VOL.  VITI.  I  i  St'P- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HAVING  been  favoured  with  two  draw- 
ings of  this  animal,  we  are  now  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  figure  of  the  Babiroussa,  (fig.  1(50)  and 
which  we  believe  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of 
him,  since  it  was  taken  with  much  care,  and  is 
a  combination  of  both  ;  the  one  of  them  we 
received  from  M.  Sonncrat,  which  represented 
him  in  a  standing  posture,  and  the  other  lying 
on  its  belly,  was  sent  us  from  England  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  with  the  following  label;  "  a  Babi- 
roussa  from  the  island  of  Banda,  drawn  from 
nature;"  it  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  large  hog,  and  its  flesh  is  verj 
good  to  eat. 


THE  CABIAI. 


THIS  American  animal  had  never  bcea 
seen  in  Europe  until  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
procured  one  to  be  sent  to  him  from  America. 
As  this  prince  is  curious  in.  foreign  animals, 

he 
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he  has  often  done  me  tlie  honour  of  inviting 
mc  to  see  them  ;  and  he  has  even  given  me 
several  species  for  the  advantage  of  this  work. 
This  animal  {fig.  161)  was  sent  very  young 
to  him,  and  had  not  arrived  at  its  full  growth 
■when  the  cold  killed  it.  It  is  not  a  hog,  as 
naturalists  and  travellers  have  pretended;  it 
only  resembles  that  animal  by  trifling  marks, 
and  differs  from  itby  striking  characters.  The 
largest  cabiai  is  scarcely  as  big  as  a  hog  of 
eighteen  months  growth.  The  head  is  shorter, 
and  its  mouth  less  ;  the  eyes  are  larger,  the 
number  and  form  of  the  teelh  are  different,  it 
wants  a  tail,  and  is  web-footed  ;  the  hoofs  be- 
fore are  divided  into  four  parts,  and  those  be- 
hind into  three  ;  between  the  divisions  there  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  feet, 
when  opened  in  swimming,  can  beat  a  greater 
surface  of  water  in  which  it  frequently  lives  ; 
it  swims  like  an  otter,  seeks  the  same  prey, 
and  seizes  the  fish  with  its  feet  and  teeth,  and 
carries  them  to  the  banks  to  eat.  It  also  eats 
fruits,  corn,  and  sugar-canes.  As  its  ieet  are 
broad  and  flat  it  often  sits  upon  its  hind  ones. 
Its  cry  more  resembles  the  braying  of  an  ass 
than  the  grunting  of  a  hog^  It  seldom  stirs 
out  but  at  night,  and  almost  always  in  com- 
pany without  going  far  from  the  sides  of  the 

water. 
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■water.  It  can  find  no  safety  by  flight,  from  the 
length  of  ils  feet  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs. 
To  escape  its  enemies  i(  plunges  into  the  water, 
and  remains  at  the  bottom  so  long  that  the 
hunters  lose  all  hopes  of  seeing  it  again.  It  is 
fat,  and  the  flesh  is  tender,  but,  like  that  of  the 
badger,  it  tastes  more  like  bad  fish  than  gt)od 
flesh  ;  the  head,  however,  is  not  bad,  and  this 
agrees  with  what  is  said  of  the  badger,  his  fore 
parts  are  pretty  good,  while  his  hind  ones  taste 
like  fish. 

The  cabiai  is  quiet  and  gentle  ;  it  is  neither 
quarrelsome  nor  savage  with  other  animals. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  comes  at  call,  and  willingly 
follows  those  who  feed  and  treat  it  with  kind- 
ness. It  was  fed  at  Paris  with  barley,  sallad, 
and  fruit,  arid  was  healthy  while  the  weather 
kept  warm.  By  ils  number  of  paps  we  should 
suppose  that  the  females  produce  several  young 
at  a  litter.  We  do  not  know  how  long  they 
go  with  young,  the  time  of  their  growtli,  nor^ 
consequently,  their  length  of  life.  The  na- 
tives, or  colonists,  of  Cayenne  might  inform 
us  of  these  particulars,  for  it  is  very  common 
in  Guiana,  as  well  as  in  Brasil,  in  Amazonia, 
and  in  all  the  lower  countries  of  South  Amc- 
jica. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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WE  have  been  informed  by  M.  de  la  Borde, 
that  the  Cabiai  is  a  common  animal  in  Guiana, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  river  ;    he 
says  that  the  male  and  female  always  ^,^0  to- 
gether; that  they  avoid  the  habitations  of  men, 
and   always  live  by    the  sides  of  rivers,  into 
which  they  go  whenever  they   are  disturbed, 
swimming  like  hogs  to  a  great  distance,  some- 
times diving  to  the  bottom,  Avhere  they  will 
i^emain  a  considerable  time  ;  that  the  natives 
fiequently  take  ihem'when  very  young,  and 
bring  them  up  intheir  houses,  where  they  soon 
beco'me  familiar,  and  will  eat  bread,  millet,  and 
herbs,  although  they  principally  live  on  fish 
when    in  their,  wild  state ;   thai  the  females 
JKoduce  bat  one  at  a  time  ;  thai  they  are  per- 
fectly harmless ;  anl  that  their  flesh  is  white 
and  well  tasted'.     A'Uho.tgh  this  last  fact  may 
seem  to  contradict   w!iat  we  have   formerly 
stated  upon  the  authority  of  other  authors  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  their  flesh 
inay  be  bad  when  in  their  wild  slate,  from  feed- 
ing on  fish,  and  yet  very  good  when  they  live 

on  bread  and  gcain. 

As 
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As  one  of  these  animals  lived  some  time  jit 
Paris  r  am  of  opinion  tliej'  would  propagate  in 
our  climate  ;  and  the  more  especially  as  I  find 
the  one  I  formerly  alluded  to  was  not  killed  by 
the  cold,  but  that  the  winter  had  no  particular 
effect  upon  it.  I  hare  since  been  informed 
that  this  animal,  was  confined  in  an  upper 
room,  from  the  window  of  which  it  jumped, 
and  falling  into  a  vessel  of  water  was  drowned 


THE    PORCUPINE. 


THE  name  given  this  aniraalleads  to  a 
supposition  that  it  is  ahog  covered  with  thorny 
quills,*when,  in  fact,  it  only  resembles  that 
animal  by  its  grunting ;  in  every  other  respect 
it  differs  from  the  hog  as  much  as  any  other 
animal,  both  in  its  outward  appearance  and  in- 
terior conformation.  Instead  of  a  long  head 
and  ears,  armed  with  tusks,  and  terminated 
with  a  snout;  instead  of  cloven  feet,  furnished 
with  hoofs  like  the  hog  ;  the  porcupine  has  a 
short  head  like  the  beaver,  two  large  incisive 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  no  tusks  or  canine  teeth, 

the 

•  This  may  be  said  of  it  in  reference  to  its  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  appcllation.but  not  in  regard  to  its  English  one. 
InGerman  too jts  name  conveys  this  idei:  iiacLel-icbwei/t  liter- 
ally  jivint  zciti  tbtrnt. 


Kli.inny.l  iW  li.ur^  lliifil'ii 
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the  upper  lip  divided  like  that  of  the  hare,  the 
ears  round  and  flat,  and  the  feet  armed  with 
claws.  Instead  of  a  large  s(oraach,  T\'ith  an 
appendix  in  form  of  a  cowl,  the  porcupine  has 
only  a  single  stomach,  with  a  large  ciEcum 
gut.  The  parts  of  generation  are  not  ap- 
parent, as  in  the  boar,  and  its  testicles  are  con- 
cealed in  the  groin.  By  all  these  marks,  to- 
gether with  its  short  tail,  long  whiskers,  and 
divided  lip  it  approaches  more  to  (he  hare  or 
beaver  tlian  to  the  hog.  The  hedge-hog,  in- 
deed, who,  like  the  porcupine,  is  covered  with 
prickles,  somewhat  resembles  the  hog,  for  it 
has  a  long  muzzle,  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
snout ;  but  kll  these  resemblances  being  so  very 
slight  it  is  clear  tliat  the  porcupine  (Jig.  162^ 
is  a  particular  and  different  species  from  the 
hedge-hog,  the  beaver,  the  hare,  or  any  other 
animal  whatever.* 

Travellers  and  naturalists  have  almost  unani- 
mously declared  this  animal  has  the  faculty  of 
discharging  its  quills,  and  with  such  force  as  to 
wound  its  foes  at  a  great  distance ;  and  that 
tliese  prickly  quills  have  the  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  penetrating  farther  into  the  flesh  of 

their 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  resemblance  of  the  flesh  of  this 
animal  with  that  of  the  hug  has  contributed  more  to  hi« 
having  the  name  which  he  bears,  than  any  lupposed  exte- 
rior or  interior  <iffiaities  between  then. 
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their  own  accofd  and  power,  as  soon  as  the 
point  has  made  an  entrance.    This  last  circum- 
stance is  purely  imaginary,  v*  ithoul  any  foi^n* 
dation,  and   the  first  is  ;>s  ialse  as  the  second. 
The  error  seems  io  have  arisen  from  this  ani- 
mal raisins:  liis  prickles  upright  when  he  is 
irritated  ;  and  as   some  of  tiu-m  are  only  in- 
serted into  the  skin  by  a  small  pellicle  they 
easily  fall  oft'.    We  have  had  many  living  por- 
cupines, but  never  saw  them  dan  any  of  their 
quilk,  even  tlibugh  violently  agitated.     It  is 
a  matter  of  astonishment,  therefore,  that  the 
gravest  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as 
well  as  the  most  sensible  travellers,  should  join 
in  opinionrespectinga  circumsianceso  entirely 
false.      Some   affirm   that    tbcj    have   been 
wounded  by  this  sort  of  darting;  others,  as- 
sert that  the  quills  are  darted  with  such  ven- 
geance, as  to  pierce  a  plank  at  a  great  distance. 
The  marvellous  commonly  is  pleasingly  be- 
lieved, and  increases  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  hands  it  passes  through.    Truth,  on  the 
contrary,  diminishes  in  the  same  degree;  and 
in  spite  of  (he  positive  negative  which  1  have 
placed  on  these  two  fictions,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  many  future  writers  Avill  rssert  tliat  the 
porcupine  darts   his  quills  to  a.distar-.ce,  and 
that  when  those  quills  are  separated  from  the 

body 
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body  of  llie  anim.jl,  they  will  of  themselves, 
and  with  (heir  own  cxerdons,  penetrate  dccpr 
er  into  those  bodies  in  which  the  point  lias 
entered. 

However,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Shaw,  we  must 
except  him  from  the  number  of  these  credu- 
lous travellers;  "  Of  all  the  number  of  por- 
cupines (says  he)  which  I  have  seen  in  Africa, 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  one,  who  could 
dart  their  quills,  however  stronijly  he  was 
irritated  ;  their  common  nietliod  of  defence  is 
to  lie  on  one  side,  and  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches very  near,  to  ri  e  suddenly  and 
wound  him  with  the  points  of  (he  oilier." 

The  porcupine,  although  originally  a  native 
of  the  hottest  climates  of  Africi^  and  India, 
lives  and  multiplies  in  colder  countries,  such 
as  Persia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Agricola  says,  that 
the  porcupine  had  not  been  transported  ifjto 
Europe,  much  before  his  time.  They  are 
found  in  Spain,  but  more  commonly  in  Italy, 
especially  on  (lie  Appeniiie  moLjntains,  in  the 
environs  of  Rome. 

Pliny, and  other  naturalists,  have  said,  after 
Aristotle,  (iiat  t!ic  porcupine,  like  the  bear, 
conceals  himself  during  winter,  and  that  they 
bring  forth  in  thirty  days.  We  have  not  had 
it  in  our  power  (o  verify  these  facts  :  and  it  is 
VOL.  VIII.  K  k  singular, 


singular,  <bat  in  Italy  where  this  animal  is 
common,  and  where  there  has  ever  been  skil- 
ful philosophers  and  excellent  observers  of  na- 
ture, that  its  history  has  never  been  written 
by  any  of  them.  Aldrovandus  in  spcakbig 
on  this  subject,  has,  like  the  rest,  only  copied 
Gesner;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy, 
who  have  dissected  eight  of  these  animals,  say 
very  little  that  has  any  relation  to  their  natural 
habits.  We  only  learn  from  the  testimonies  of 
travellers,  and  persons  who  have  kept  them  in 
menageries,  that  the  porcupine  in  its  domestic 
state,  is  neither  savage  nor  furious,  but  only 
anxious  for  liberty ;  that  with  the  assistance  of 
its  fore  teeth,  which  are  sharp  and  strong  like 
those  of  the  beaver,  he  easily  cuts  through  his 
wooden  prison.  It  is  also  known  that  he  feeds 
willingly  on  fruits,cheese,and  crumbs  of  bread; 
that  in  his  wild  state,  he  lives  upon  roots  and 
wild  grain ;  that  when  he  can  enter  a  garden 
he  makes  great  havock*,  eating  the  herbs, 
roots,  fruit,  &c.  that  he  becomes  fat,  like 
most  other  animals,  toward  the  end  of  sum- 
mer; 

*  The  porcupine  is  a  perfect  scourge  to  tlic  .gardens  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  he  commits  great  ravages  in  the 
plantations  of  cabbage,  and  other  kitchen  herbs.  The  wild 
herb  of  which  this  animal  is  most  fond,  is  the  Ctl/a  £t/>wj>Jca, 
which  however,  is  so  acrid,  according  to  Sparrman,that  thfr 
root  or  the  leaves  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  will  raise 
9  blister. 
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mer;  and  tliat  (he  flesh  of  this  animal,  al- 
though a  little  insipid,  is  tolerable  eating. 

When  the  form,  substance,  and  organization 
of  the  pricklesof  the  porcupine  are  considered, 
they  are  found  to  be  tubes  to  which  only 
vanes  are  wanting  to  make  them  real  feathers. 
They  strike  together  and  make  a  noise  as  the 
animal  walks  ;  he  can  easily  erect  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  peacock  spreads  the  fea- 
thers of  his  tail,  and  as  easily  smooths  them 
again  by  the  contraction  of  the  cuticular  mus- 
cle. This  muscle,  therefore,  has  the  same 
power,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  formation  in 
the  porcupine  as  in  some  birds. 

THE    COENDOU. 


IN  every  article  we  have  to  treat  of  we 
always  meet  with  more  errors  to  confute  than 
facts  to  relate.  This  arises  from  the  history 
of  animals  having  been  only  written  of  late 
by  prejudiced  persons,  who  take  the  list  of  their 
little  systems  for  the  genuine  register  of  Na- 
ture. There  are  not  any  animals  of  the  warm 
climates  of  the  old  continent  existing  in  Ame- 
rica, and  reciprocally  there  are  not  any  of  the 
South  American  animals  to  be  met  with  under 
the  torrid  zone  of  Africa  and  Asia.    The  por* 

cupinej 
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cupinc,  as  already  observed,  is  a  native  of  the 
hot  countries  of  (he  old  world,  and  having 
never  been  found  in  the  new,  thej  have  not 
hesitated  to  give  his  name  to  animals  ■which 
seemed  to  resemble  him,  and  particularly  to 
that  which  Ave  have  now  under  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cocndou  {fg.  163.) 
of  America  has  been  transported  to  the  East 
Indies  ;  and  Piso,  who  probably  was  not  ac- 
quainted uiih  the  porcupine,  has  made  Bon- 
tius,  who  only  speaks  of  animals  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Asia,  engrave  (he  coendou  of  Ame- 
rica ui'der  the  name  and  description  of  the  true 
porcupine ;  so  that,  at  the  first  viewy  we  should 
firmly  believe,  that  this  animal  existed  equally 
in  America  and  in  Asia.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  discover,  with  a  little  attention,  that  Piso, 
who  is  in  this,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  his 
work,  only  a  plagiarist  of  Marcgrave,  has 
not  only  copied  his  figure  of  the  coendou, 
into  his  history  of  Brasil,  but  has  copied  it 
again  for  the  work  of  Bontius,  of  which  he 
•was  the  editor.  Therefore,  though  we  iind 
the  figure  of  tlie  coendou  in  Bontius,  we  must 
not  conclude,  that  it  exists  in  Java,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  East  Indies,  nor  take 
this  figure  for  that  of  the  porcupine,  which, 
in  fact,  the  coendou  only  resembles  by  i(« 
quills  or  prickles. 

It 
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It  is  to  Ximencs,  anil  afterwards  to  Her- 
nanclcs,  that  wc  owe  thfi  first  knowledge  of 
this  oiiirnil,  which  thoy  have  inclicated  under 
the  ]\fcxican  name  of  hoitzlfacuatdn.  The 
tlacuatzin  is  tlie  opossum  and  the  hcitztla- 
quatzin  should  be  transltiled  the  bristlj/  or 
spbwus  opo^svm.  This  name  has  been  misap- 
plied, for  these  animals  resemble  each  other 
very  little.  Marc^rave  lias  not  adopted  this 
Mexican  denomination,  but  calls  this  animal 
ciiandu.  The  oi.ly  thing  we  can  reproach 
Marcgrave  with,  is  his  not  having  known, 
that  the  cnandu  of  Brasil  was  the  same  animal 
as  the  hoiizdacnalzin  of  Mexico,  especially 
as  his  description  and  figure  agree  with  those 
of  IJernandes ;  and  as  Lac't,  the  editor  and 
commentator  of  Marcgrave  expressly  says, 
that  the  spiny  tiacuafzin  of  Ximenes,  and  the 
cuandu,  are  probably  the  same  animal.  By 
collecting  the  scattered  accounts  of  travellers 
there  appears  to  be  two  varieties  of  these  ani- 
mals, which  the  naturalists,  afrer  Piso,  have 
inserted  in  their  lists  as  two  different  species, 
namely,  the  great  and  the  little  coendou :  but 
what  immediately  proves  the  error,  or  ne<>li- 
gcnce  of  Piso,  is,  that  although  he  describes 
tncsc  cocndous  in  two  separate  and  distinct 
articles,  and  seems  to  look  on  them  as  different 
species,  ho  represents  both  by  the  same  figure : 

which, 
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which,  we  think,  sufficient  foundation  to  pro- 
nounce them  the  same  animal.  There  arc 
likewise  other  naturalists  who  have  not  only 
made  two  species  of  the  c;rcat  and  little  coen- 
dou  but  have  also  separated  the  hoitztlacuatzin, 
and  given  all  throe  as  different  animals.  I 
own,  indeed,  that  although  it  is  probable,  the 
coendou  and  the  hoitztlacuatzin  are  the  same 
animal,  yet  this  identity  is  not  so  certain  as 
that  of  the  great  and  Utile  coendou. 

Hokvever  that  may  be,  the  coendou  is  not 
the  porcupine.  He  is  much  smaller  ;  his  head 
and  muzzle  shorter  ;  he  has  no  tuft  on  its  head 
nor  is  his  upper  lip  divided  ;  his  quills  are 
proportionally  shorter  and  much  finer;  his 
tail  is  long,  and  that  of  the  porcupine  very 
short :  he  is  carnivorous  rather  than  frugivo- 
rous,  and  endeavours  to  surprize  birds,  small 
animals,  and  poultry,  while  the  porcupine  only 
feeds  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits.  He  sleeps 
all  the  day  like  the  hedge-hog,  and  only  stirs 
out  in  the  night :  he  climbs  up  trees,  and 
hangs  on  branches  by  his  tail.  All  travellers 
agree,  that  his  flesh  is  very  good  eating.  He 
is  easily  tamed,  and  commoulj'  lives  in  high 
places.  These  animals  are  found  over  all 
America,  from  Br:isil  and  Guiana,  to  Loui- 
siana and  the  southeni  parts  of  Cauuda ;  while 

the 
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the  porcupine  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  Old  Continent. 

By  conferrinsj  the  name  of  porcupine  on  the 
cocndoii,  the  same  faculdes  have  been  attri- 
buted to  him,  especially  that  of  shooting  his 
quills.  It  is  astonishing  that  naturalists  and 
travellers  should  agree  on  this  circumstance, 
and  that  Piso,  who  ought  to  have  been  less 
superstitious,  as  he  was  a  physician,  should 
gravely  assert,  that  the  quills  of  the  cocndou 
pierce  into  the  fle^h  by  their  own  power,  and 
penetrate  into  the  body  even  to  the  most  in- 
ternal vi>cera.  Ray  is  the  only  person  who 
has  denied  these  circumstances,  although  they 
evidently  appear  to  be  absurd.  How  many 
absurdities  have  been  exposed  by  men  of  sense, 
which,  nevertheless,  are  aflirmed  by  other  men 
who  think  they  are  endowed  with  a  greater 
deo-rce  of  understandinar ! 


SUPPLEMENT, 


TO  our  former  account  of  this  animal  we 
may  now  add  that  there  are  two  species  of  it 
in  Guiana,  the  one  larger  than  the  other;  the  for- 
mer weigh  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds,  and 

the 
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the  latter  about  six  :  their  princij^al  food  is  (he 
leaves  of  trees,  in  the  lioles  of  which  the  fe- 
males bring  forth  their  young ;  th(?y  com- 
monly bring  forili  two  at  a  <ime,  imJ  yet  they 
are  itot  very  numerous.  Tlic  negroes  are  very 
fond  of  their  flesh  and  describe  it  as  extremely 
good.  From  the  account  of  M.  de  la  Bordc 
they  are  solitary  ani:nals,  except  in  the  season 
of  love,  when  tiiey  go  in  pairs;  they  seldom 
venture  io  appear  during  the  day,  and  they 
find  a  most  inveterate  enemy  in  the  tiger  who 
destroys  them  at  every  opportunity. 


THE    URSON. 


THIS  animal  has  never  yet  received  a  dis- 
tinct I  amc :  placed  by  Nature  in  the  desert 
part  of  North  America,  it  exists  in  indepen- 
dence far  di&tani  from  man,  and  has  not  even 
received  IVoin  him  a  name,  which  is  the  first 
mark  of  an  animal's  subjection.  Hudson 
having  discovered  the  country  where  he  iiiha- 
bi/s,  we  shall  give  him  a  name  which  has  an 
affinity  with  his  first  master,  and  which,  at 
the  sa'Jie  time,  indicates  his  sharp  bristly  na- 
ture.    It  was  likewise  necessary  to  give  iiim 

a  nanic, 
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a  name,  that  he  might  not  be  confounded  with 
the  porcupine  or  coendou,  which  he  resembles 
in  some  few  characters,  but  so  materially  differs 
from  them  in  other  respects  that  he  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  different  species.  He  is  also 
a  native  of  the  northern  climates,  while  the 
others  particularly  belong  to  that  of  the  south. 
Edward,  Ellis,  and  Catesby,  have  all  spoken 
of  this  animal :  the  figures  given  by  the  two 
first  agree  with  ours,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
of  their  being  the  same  animal.  We  are  like- 
wise strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  figure 
and  description  Seba  has  given,  under  the 
name  of  the  remarkable  porcupine  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  which  afterwards  Klein,  Brisson, 
and  Linnaeus,  indicated  in  their  methodical  lists 
by  characters  extracted  from  Seba,  may  be 
the  same  animal  as  we  are  now  treating  of. 
This  would  not,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
be  the  only  time  that  Seba  has  spoken  of  Ame- 
rican animals  as  belonging  to  the  East  Indies. 
However  we  cannot  be  so  positive  with  respect 
to  this  as  we  have  been  with  many  other  ani- 
mals ;  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  resem- 
blances appear  to  be  very  great,  and  the  dif- 
ferences very  slight,  and  that  these  differences 
may  possibly  be  only  varieties  between  in- 
voL.  VIII.  LI  dividuals, 
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dividuals,  or  such  as  distinguish  the  males  from 
the  females. 

The  itrson  might  be  called  the  hristly  heaver, 
he  being  of  the  same  country,  the  same  size, 
and  the  same  form  of  body.  He  has,  like  the 
beaver,  two  long,  strong,  and  sharp  incisive 
teeth  at  the  end  of  each  jaw.  Besides  his 
'^irickles,  which  are  short,  and  almost  covered 
with  hair,  like  the  beaver,  he  has  a  double 
coat,  the  first  consists  of  long  and  soft  hairs,  and 
the  second  of  a  down,  which  is  still  more  soft 
and  smooth.  In  the  young  ursons  the  prickles 
are  proportionably  larger,  more  apparent,  and 
the  hair  shorter  and  scarcer  than  in  the  adults. 

This  animal  avoids  moist  places,  and  is  even 
fearful  of  wetting  himself.  They  make  their 
habitations  under  the  roots  of  great  hollow  trees, 
sleep  very  much,  and  chiefly  feed  upon  the 
bark  of  juniper-bushes.  In  winter  the  snow 
serves  them  for  drink ;  and  in  summer  tliey  lap 
water  like  a  dog.  The  savages  eat  their  flesh, 
and  strip  the  bristles  oflf  the  hide,  which  they 
make  use  of  instead  of  pins  and  needles,  and 
fclothe  themselves  with  the  fur. 


THE 
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THE    TANREC    AND    THE    TENDRAC. 


THE  Tanrecs,  or  TeiidracSyare  small  animals 
of  the  East  Indies,  which  resemble  a  little  our 
hedge-hogs,  but  differ  from  them  sufficiently  to 
constitute  a  distinct  species.     This  is  strongly 
proved  by  its  not  rolling  itself  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  ball,  like  the  hedge-hog  ;  and  besides  the 
tanrecs  are  found  at  Madagascar,  where  there 
are  algo  hedge-hogs  of  the  same  species  as  ours, 
which  are  not  called  there  tanrecs  but  soras. 
There  appears  to  be  two  species  of  tanrecs, 
or,  perhaps,   two  different   races ;  the  first, 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  our  hedge-hog,  has 
its  muzzle  proportion  ably  longer  than    the 
second ;  i(s  ears  are  also  more  apparent,  and  is 
more  furnished  with  prickles  than  the  second, 
to  which  we  have  given  the  namis  of  tendrac 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  first.     The  tendrac 
(Jig.   164)  is  not  bigger  than  a  large  rat ;  its 
muzzle  and  ears  are  shorter  than  those  of  the 
tanrec,  which   is  also    covered  with   shorter 
prickles,  but  they  are  as  numerous  as  those  of 

the 
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the  hedgc-liog ;  the  tcndrac,  on  the  contrar j, 
has  them  only  on  the  head,  neck,  and  -withers, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  covered  with  a  coarse 
hair  resembling  the  bristles  of  a  hog. 

These  small  animals,  whose  legs  are  short, 
move  but  slowly ;  they  grunt,  and  Avallow  in  the 
mire  like  hogs  j  they  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and 
harbours  of  salt  water;  they  multiply  in  great 
numbers,  and  dig  themselves  holes  in  the 
ground,  whither  they  retire  and  sleep  for  several 
months.  During  this  torpid  state  their  hair 
falls  off,  which  grows  again  upon  their  revival. 
They  are  usually  very  fat,  and  although  their 
flesh  is  insipid,  soft,  and  spongy,  yet  the  In- 
dians consider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 


THE   GIRAFFE,    OR    CAMELOPARD. 


THE  Giraffe  ifg.  165)  is  one  of  the  tallest, 
most  useful,  most  beautiful,  and  harmless  ani- 
mals in  nature.  The  enormous  disproportion 
of  his  legs,  the  fore  ones  being  as  long  again 
as  those  behind,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers.  His  motion  is  waddling, 
slow,  and  stiff;  he  can  neither  fly  from  his 

enemies 
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enemies  in  a  free  state,  nor  serve  liis  master  in 
a  domestic  one.  The  species  is  not  very  nu- 
merous, and  has  always  been  confined  (o  the 
dcsarts  of  Ethiopia,  and  to  some  other  pro- 
vinces of  Soutiicrn  Africa  and  India.  As  these 
countries  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  Aris- 
totle makes  no  mention  of  tliis  animal.  Piiriy 
speaks  of  it,  and  Oppian  describes  it  in  a 
manner  that  is  far  from  equivocal.  "  The 
camelopardalis  (says  this  author)  has  some  re- 
semblance to  the  camel ;  it  has  a  spotted  ski/i 
like  the  panther,  and  a  neck  as  lon<^  as  the 
camel ;  its  head  and  ears  are  small,  its  feet 
broad,  and  its  legs  long,  but  the  last  are  very 
unequal,  the  fore  ones  being  much  longer  than 
hose  behind,  which  are  so  short,  that  when  the 
animal  is  standing  it  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dog  sifting  upon  his  posteriors. 
There  are  two  prominences  upon  the  Iread 
just  between  the  ears,  which  resemble  two 
small  and  straight  horns.  Its  mouth  is  like  the 
stag's;  its  teeth  small  and  wliite;  its  eyes  full 
of  fire;  its  tail  short,  and  furnished  with  black 
hairs  at  the  end."  By  adding  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Oppian  those  of  Keliodorus  andStrabo, 
we  shall  have  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  camelo- 
pard.  "  The  ambassadors  of  Ethiopia  (says 
Heliodorus)  brought  an  animal  about  the  size 

of 
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of  a  camel,  whose  skin  was  speckled  with  beau** 
tiful  and  glossy  spots,  the  hinder  parts  were 
much  lower  than  the  anterior;  the  neck  was 
slender,  although  rising  from  a  tolerably  thick 
body ;  tlie  head  resembled  that  of  the  camel, 
and  in  size  was  scarce  double  that  of  the  ostrich ; 
the  eyes  appeared  tinctured  with  different 
colours.  The  motion  of  this  animal  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  quadrupeds,  who 
ill  walliing  lift  their  legs  diagonally,  that  is, 
the  right  leg  before  with  the  left  leg  behind  ; 
but  the  camelopard  goes  naturally  in  an  amble, 
with  its  two  right  or  ils  two  left  legs  pacing 
together.  It  is  a  gentle  animal,  and  may  be 
conducted  any  where  with  a  small  cord  tied 
round  its  head."  "  There  is  (says  Strabo)  a 
large  animal  in  Ethiopia  called  camelopardalis, 
although  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  panther, 
for  its  skin  is  not  spotted  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  spots  of  the  panther  are  circular,  and  those 
of  this  animal  are  long,  and  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  fawn,  or  young  stag.  The  poste- 
rior parts  of  its  body  are  much  lower  than  the 
anterior ;  so  that  towards  the  rump  it  is  not 
higher  than  the  ox,  wliile  its  shoulders  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  camel.  From  this 
disproportion  it  cannot  run  very  swift.  This 
animal  is  gentle,  does  no  injury,  and  feeds  upon 

grass. 
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grass,  leaves,  and  vegetables."  Among  the 
ipoderns,  the  first  good  description  we  meet 
■with  is  that  of  Belon.  "  I  saw  (says  he)  an 
animal  at  the  castle  of  Cairo,  which  is  com- 
monly called  zurnapa;  the  Latins  ancienlly 
stiled  it  camehpardalis,  a  name  compounded  of 
leopard  and  camel,  for  itis  sprinkled  with  spots 
like  the  first,  and  has  a  long  neck  like  the 
latter.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  animal,  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  more  sociable  than  any 
other  wild  beast.  Its  head  is  almost  like  that 
of  the  stag,  excepting  its  size ;  on  it  are  two 
small  horns,  about  half  a  foot  long,  covered 
with  hair;  those  of  (he  male  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  female.  They  both  have  ears  as 
large  as  those  of  a  cow,  and  the  tongue  black, 
like  that  of  the  ox ;  it  has  no  incisive  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  its  neck  is  long,  straight,  and 
slender ;  its  horns  round ;  its  legs  thin  and  long, 
but  so  low  behind  that  the  animal  appears  (o 
be  sitting ;  its  feet  are  like  those  of  the  ox  ; 
its  lail,  which  hangs  down  almost  to  its  hoof, 
is  round,  and  the  hair  on  it  is  three  times  as 
thick  as  that  of  a  horse  ;  the  colour  of  the 
hair  on  the  body  is  white  and  red;  its  manner 
of  running  is  like  Ihe  camel's;  when  it  runs 
its  two  fore  feet  go  together ;  it  lios  on  its 
belly,  and  has  a  callous  substance  on  the  breast 

and 
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and  joinJs  like  that  animal.  When  it  grazes 
it  is  obliged  to  spread  i(s  fore  legs  very  wide, 
and  even  then  feeds  with  great  difficulty, 
therefore  it  rather  chooses  to  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  trees  than  to  graze  in  the  fields,  especially 
as  its  neck  is  exceedingly  long,  and  can  reach 
to  a  great  height." 

Gillius's  description  seems  still  better  than 
that  of  Belon.  "  I  have  seen  (says  Gillius, 
chap,  ix.)  three  caraelopards  at  Cairo ;  on  their 
heads  are  two  horns  six  inches  long,  and  in  the 
middle  of  their  forehead  a  tubercle  rises  to 
about  the  height  of  two  inches,  which  appears 
like  a  third  horn.  This  animal  is  sixteen  feet 
high  when  he  holds  up  his  head.  Its  neck 
alone  is  seven  feet,  and  it  is  twenty-two  feet 
long  from  the  tip  of  tlie  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail ;  its  fore  and  hind  legs  are  nearly  of  an 
equal  height ;  but  the  thighs  before  are  sa 
long  in  comparison  to  those  behind,  that  its 
back  inclines  like  the  roof  of  an  house.  Us 
whole  body  is  sprinkled  with  large  yellow  spots 
which  are  nearly  of  a  square  form.  Its  feet 
are  cloven  like  the  ox  ;  its  upper  lip  hangs 
over  the  under ;  its  tail  is  slender,  with  hair  on 
it  to  the  very  point;  it  ruminates  like  the  ox, 
and,  like  that  animal,  feeds  upon  herbage;  its 
mane  extends  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 

back. 
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brick.  AVIicn  it  walks  it  seems  as  if  its  legs 
and  flanks  on  both  sides  were  alternalcly  lame; 
and  when  it  grazes,  or  drinks,  it  is  obliged  to 
spread  its  fore  legs  prodigiously  wide." 

Gesner  affirms,  upon  the  authority  of  Belon, 
that  this  animal  sheds  its  horns  like  the  deer  ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  never  could  find  such 
a  fact  asserted  in  that  author.    He  merely  says, 
as  above,  that  the  horns  of  the  camelopard  are 
covered  with  hair  ;  and  he  only  speaks  in  one 
other  place  of  that  animal,  namely,  whentreat- 
ingof  the  axis,  where  he  says,  "The  camelo- 
pard has  a  white  skin,  with  broad  spots  sprin- 
kled over  it,  which,  though  red,  are  not  so  deep 
as  those  of  the  axis."     This  fact,  which  how- 
ever I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  in  any 
part  of  Belon's  work,  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  decide  the  nature  of  the  giraffe,  for 
if  it  sheds  its  horns  every  year  it  belongs  to 
the  stag  kind ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  its  horns 
are  permanent,  it  must  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  ox  or  goat  species  ;  but,  with- 
out this  precise  knowledge,  we  cannot  assert, 
as  our  nomenclalors  have  done,  that  the  giraffe 
is  of  the  stag  genus  ;  and  we  are  not  a  little 
surprised  that  Hasselqnist,  who  hi\s  given  a 
very  long  and  dry  description  of  this  animal, 
has  been  silent  as  to  its  nature.     After  having 
Y0J-.  VIII.  Mm  methodically, 
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tfietbodically,  that  is  to  say,  scholaslically^ 
heaped  together  a  hundred  useless  and  trifling 
-cbaracters,  he  does  not  say  a  single  word  on 
the  substance  of  the  horns,  and  leaves  us  igno- 
rant whether  they  are  solid  or  hollow, or  whe- 
ihet  they  foil  off  or  nut.  I  refer  to  tlie  <]e- 
scriptiou  of  Hassdquist,  not  for  it«  utiliiyjbut 
for  its  singularity.  ar>d  to  excite  travellers  to 
make  use  of  their  own  knowlcdg'e,  and  not  to 
view  objects  through  the  spectacles  of  other 
men. 

In  the  year  ]7t54  a  drawing  and  an  account 
of  the  giraffe  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ffices,  by  which  we  are  informed  that  this 
animal  is  not  particuJar  to  Ethiopia,  but  is  aJ^ 
foBnd  in  the  neigh botiribood  of  the  Cape  of 
■G©od  Ho^8€. *  Tlie  -drawing  was  so  badly  ex- 
ecuted that  no  use  can  be  majde  of  it,t  but  as 
the  account  contains  a  «ort  of  description  \mb 
h?ive  given  it  a  place.  "  In  aai  excursion  from 
4hfe  Ca<pc,  made  in  1762,  we  tatavelled  abont 
•two  hundred  leagues  up  the  country,  and  met 
with  the  camelopard<dis,  a  drawing  of  which 
we  have  subjoined.     Its  body  resembles  that 

-of 

*  VaU]ant  also,  'in  his  travels  into  the  imerior  parts  of 
Africa,  asserts,  that  he  met  with  giraffes  in  very  great 
numbers. 

f  This  we  have  also  obviated,  our  figure  being  from  a 
4rawing  taken  by  M.  Vaillant'from  life. 
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of  an  ox,  and  its  head  and  neck  those  of  the 
horse.  All  we  met  with  were  of  a  white  colour, 
sprinkled  with  brown  spots.  They  hare  two 
horns  on  the  head,  about  a  foot  long,  and  theip 
feet  are  hoofed.  We  killed  two  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  sent  their  skins  to  Euro;  e,  the  s< - 
veral  measurements  of  whicii  were  as  follows  : 
the  length  of  the  head  one  foot  eight  inclies  ; 
the  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fore  foot  to 
the  withers,  ten  feet;  and  from  (he  withers  to 
the  top  of  the  head  seven  fet^t;  in  all  seventeen 
feet  in  height.  The  length  from  the  withers 
to  the  reins  is  five  feet  six  inches,  and  from 
thence  to  the  tail  one  foot  six;  the  length, 
therefore,  of  the  whole  body  is  seven  Ccet,  and 
the  height,  from  the  hind  feet  to  ilie  reins, 
eight  feet  five  inches.  The  great  dispropoi  lion 
in  the  height  and  length  of  this  animal  seems 
to  prevent  its  being  of  any  service.  It  feeds 
on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  when  it  wants  to 
drink,  or  take  any  thing  oif  the  ground,  it  is 
obliged  to  kneel  with  its  fore  legs." 

In  inspecting  the  accounis  travellers  have 
given  of  the  giraffe,  I  find  t!:ey  all  agree  that 
it  can  reach  with  its  head  (o  the  hcightof  six- 
teen or  seventeen  (eet  when  standing  erect,  and 
that  the  fore  legs  are  as  high  again  as  the  hind 
ones,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  it  was  seated  upon 
its  crupper.  They  likewise  agree  that  it  can- 
not 
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not  run  very  swift,  by  reason  of  this  dispro- 
portion ;  that  it  is  very  gentle,  and  that  by  this 
quality,  other  habits,  and  even  by  Ihe  shape  of 
the  body,  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
camel  than  of  any  other  animal ;  that  it  is 
among  the  number  of  ruminating  animals, 
and,  like  them,  is  deficient  of  the  incisive  ieetli 
in  its  upper  jaw.  By  the  testimonies  of  some 
travellers  we  also  find  that  the  giraffe  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Asia. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  what  we  have 
mentioned,  that  the  giraffe  is  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies, and  totally  diflerent  from  every  other 
animal.  If  we  would  refer  it  to  any  it  should 
rather  be  to  the  camel  than  the  stag,  or  the 
ox.  It  is  true  the  giraffe  has  two  small 
horns,  and  the  camel  none;  but  they  resem- 
ble each  other  so  much  in  other  respects  that 
I  am  not  surprised  at  some  travellers  having 
given  it  the  name  of  the  Lidicm  camel.  Be- 
sides, we  are  ignorant  of  the  substance  of 
the  horns  of  the  giraffe,  and,  consequently, 
we  know  not  if  in  that  part  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  stag  than  to  the  ox ;  and,  pos- 
sibly, they  may  be  of  a  substance  difl'erent 
from  either;  they  may  be  composed  of  uni- 
ted hairs  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  or  of  a 
substance  and  texture  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Th© 
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The  reasons  which  have  induced  nomenclalors 
to  rank  the  giraffe  with  the  stag  kind,  seem  to 
have  arisen  from  the  pretended  passageofBelon, 
quoted  by  Gesner,  which  indeed  would  be  de- 
cisive if  it  were  true.     Tliej  seem  also  to  have 
misnnderslond  what  authors  have  said  of  the 
hair  of  those  horns;  they  have  imagined  that 
tlie  writers  have  said  the  horns  of  the  giraffe 
were  covered  with  hair,  like  the  fresh-sprung 
horns  of  the  stag,  and  from  thence  concluded 
they  were  of  the  same  nature  ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  giraffe's  horns  are  only  surrounded  with 
coarse  hair,  and  not  covered  with  a  down,  or 
velvet,  like  those  of  the  stng.     This  circum- 
stance tends  to  support  the  probability  that  the 
horns  of  the  giraffe  are  composed  of  united 
hair,  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  and   their 
bluntness  at  the  extremities  greatly   favours 
this  idea.     H,  again,  we  consider   (hat  the 
elk,  rein-deer,  stag,  roc-buck,  &c.  have  their 
horns  always  divided  into  branclies  or  antlers, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  horns  of  the 
giraffe  are  only  simple,   and  consist  of  one 
stem,   we   must  be  convinced  that  they  are 
not  of  the  same  nature,  unless  analogy  be  en- 
tirely violated.     The  tubercle  is  h\  the  middle 
of  the  head,  which,  according  to  travellers, 
pecm  to  form  a  third  horn,  is  another  strong 

circumstance 
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circumstance  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  The 
two  horns  which  are  not  pointed,  but  blunt  at 
the  ends,  are,  perhaps,  only  tubercles  some- 
what longer  than  the  former.  All  travellers- 
also  uniformly  inform  us  that  the  female  giraffes 
have  horns  like  the  males,  but  that  they  are 
smaller.  If  this  animal  were  really  of  the  stag" 
kind,  analogy  would  here  also  be  violated, 
for  of  all  animals  of  that  genus  there  is  only 
the  female  rein-deer  that  has  horns,  the  reason 
of  which  we  have  Ijefore  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  giraffe  cannot  graze  but 
•with  great  difficulty  on  account  of  tlie  exces- 
sive height  of  its  fore  legs  ;  as  it  chiefly  and 
almost  solely  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  buds  of 
trees,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  horns, 
which  are  the  most  apparent  superfluity  of  the 
organic  particles  derived  from  the  food,  would 
be  analogous  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  as  well 
as  the  horns  of  the  stag.  Time  will  confirm 
the  propriety  of  one  or  other  of  these  con- 
jectures. One  word  more  in  Ilasselquist's 
description  would  have  fixed  these  doubts, 
and  clearly  determined  the  genus  of  this  ani- 
mal. But  scholars,  who  have  only  the  gamut 
of  their  master  in  their  heads,  or  rather  in  their 
pockets,  cannot  avoid  making  blunders  and 
essential  omissions,  because  they  entirely  re- 
nounce 
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nonnce  invpstigation,'whicb  should  gaiidecvery 
observer  of  Nature,  and  view  her  productions 
through  the  false  medium  of  arbifr:»ry  method, 
which  only  serves  to  liinder  tJiem  from  reflect- 
ing on  the  objects  they  meet  whh,  and  to  cal- 
culate the  description  of  tiiem  on  a  bad  and 
erroneous  model.  As,  iu  reality,  all  objects 
differ  materially  from  each  irfh«r,  so  they 
ought  all  to  be  treated  di&  re ntly;  one  sing^te 
striking  character  haj-vpily  diw^overed,  is 
soiTictimes  decisive,  and  often  conveys 
inmc  kno-ttledge  of  a  sulrject  than  a  thoM^ 
satid  trifling  indexes.  Whenever  tiiey  are 
iiumerous  they  consequently  become  equivocal 
and  common,  and  then  tlicy  arc  at  least  supcr- 
fluons,  if  not  prejudicial,  toJhe  real  k«owiedge 
of  Nature,  Avho  s^ports  -w  ith  tlie  fornvs  we;  pre- 
scribe, soars  above  all  method,  and  can  only  be 
percdved  by  the  penetrating  eye  of  Cenius. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


FROM  M.  Alicmaiid  ^ve  T«?ceived  a  letter, 
dated  October,  i?;^^,  containing  a  number  of 
excellent  observations  respecting  this  animal, 
And  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  1  am 
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"  I  am  in  possession  of  .a  stuffed  giraffe,  and 
since  you  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  its  horns  I  cut  one  of  them  off,  and 
send  it  to  you ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to 
observe,  that  it  belona^ed  to  a  very  young  one. 
I  received  it  from  the  governor  of  the  Cape, 
who  informed  me  that  it  >vas  killed  as  it  was 
lying  by  the  side  of  its  mother ;  it  was  about 
six  feet  in  height,  and  its  horns  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  inches  and  a  half.  These  horns 
were  covered  all  over  v^th  skin  and  hairs ;  the 
base  was  more  than  an  inch  broad,  forming  an 
obtuse  cone  ;  and  to  be  certain  whether  it  was 
solid  or  hollow  I  sawed  it  through  longitudi- 
nally with  that  part  of  the  skull  to  which  it 
adhered,  and  I  found  its  texture  to  resemble 
that  of  the  horns  of  the  stag  more  than  any 
other  animal.  If  indeed  I  were  positive  that  a 
horn  which  was  sent  rne  as  belonging  to  a  gi- 
raffe did  really  belong  to  that  animal,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  say  there  was  no  difference 
between  them,  except  in  the  figure,  this  being 
straight,  and  without  branches*  With  re- 
spect to  the  legs  I  conceive  their  disproportion 
in  length  has  been  greatly  magnified,  for  the 
difference  between  the  fare  and  hind  ones  of 
tliis  young  animal  is  very  i^lig!!*." 

Thtf 
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The  horns  of  the  giraffe  being  solid,  and 
tlieir  substance  similar  to  those  of  the  stag,there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  ranking  in  the  same 
genus,  especially  if  he  sheds  his  horns  annually 
of  which,  however,  we  are  still  uncertain;  but 
we  may  safely  assert  lie  ought  to  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  ox,  and  all  those  animals 
whose  horns  are  hollow  ;  and,  indeed,  until  (he 
contrary  be  proved  to  be  the  fact,  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  consider  the  giraffe  as  a  pe- 
culiar species,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  forming 
a  species  which  has  no  collaterals,  and  which 
seems  to  be  a  privilege  conferred  by  Nature 
simply  on  those  which  are  of  the  largest  mag- 
nitude. 

In  the  description  of  M.  Allemand  we  freely 
acknowledge  that  he  has  displayed  much  ac- 
curacj',  and  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  yet  I  apprehend  that  the  longest  of 
the  horns  he  did  me  the  favour  to  transmit  does 
not  belong  to  a  giraffe,  for  the  short  one  is  very 
thick,  and  that  quite  thin,  comparatively  with 
their  differet  lengths.  In  an  anonymous  de- 
scription which  I  received  from  Holland  of  this 
animal  it  is  stated,  that  the  horns  of  a  full- 
grown  giraffe  are  a  foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm  ;  according  to  which  the  horn  wo 
J!  re  now  considering  being  six  inches  long,  it 
VOL.  viTi.  Nn  ought 
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ought  to  bn  full  twice  as  thick,  as  it  is,  in  re- 
ality ;  and,  indeed,  it  so  perfectly  resembles 
the  first  horns  of  a  young  stag,  that  we  can 
have  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  that 
animal. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  giraffe's  horns  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  coinciding  with  the  opinion  of 
M.  Allemand.  The  protuberance  on  the  front 
is  osseous,  and  Kiay  be  considered  as  a  third 
horn;  and  as  the  horns  adhere  to  the  cranium, 
they  should  be  considered  as  osseous  prolonga- 
tioj)s  of  the  head.  In  short  the  horn  of  the 
giraffe  appears  to  be  a  bone,  differing  from  that 
of  the  ox  by  its  covering,  the  latter  being  en- 
tirely surrounded  with  a  horny  substance,  and 
the  former  with  hair  and  skin. 


THE  LAMA  AND  THE  PACOS. 


THERE  are  examples  in  every  language, 
of  U\o  different  names  being  applied  to  the 
same  animal,  one  of  which  has  a  relation  to  its 
wild  state,  and  the  other  to  its  domestic.  The 
wild  boar  and  the  hog  are  the  same  animal, 
under  two  names,  no  ways  relative  to  any  dif- 
ference in  tlieir  jiatures,but  to  the  condition  of 
the  species;  one  part  of  which   is  under  the 

power 
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power  of  man  and  tlic  other  independant.     It 
is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  lamas  and  the 
pacos,  which  were  the  only  domestic  animals 
of  the  ancient  Americans:    these  names  be- 
longed to  them  in  their  domestic  state.     The 
wild  lama  was  called  huanacus,  or  guanaco  ; 
and  the  wild  pacos,  vicuna,  or  vigogne.*     I 
conceived  (his  remark  necessary  to  avoid  the 
confusion  of  names.     These  animals  are  to  be 
found  only  in  ihe  New  World  :  they  seem  even 
to  belong  to  some  particular  parts,  beyond  the 
Jimils  of  which  they  are   never  to   be  seen. 
They  appear  confined  to  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  stretches  from  New  Spain  to  Terra 
Magellanica  :  they  inhabit  the  highest  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  seem  to  require  a  purer  and 
more  refined  air  than  that  of  our  highest  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  singular,  thatalthough  thelamaand  the 
pacos  are  domestic  in  Peru, Mexico,  and  Chili, 
like  tlie  horses  in  Europe,  or  the  camels  in 
Arabia,  we  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  them  ; 
and  notwithstanding  (he  Spaniards  have  had 
possession  of  tho^e  vast  countries  for  above 
centuries,  not  one  of  their  authors  have  given 

us 

»  The  Peruvians  yet  call  the  lama  by  the  name  of  run^, 
which  signifies  sheep.  Lama  is  a  generic  word  signiiying' 
animal,  iruU,  ^ud  at  this  day  they  understand  by  the  word 
runa  llama,  an  Indian  sheep.  A  nsodern  traveller  observes, 
that  the  ^«a;;3<;o,  &nd  th.e  cL-iUehueque  are  animals  quite  dis- 
tmct  from  the  lama.  It  is  therefore  improperly  that  the<e 
names  are  fouud  among  those  cited  by  BufTon  as  applipd  lo 
the  lama. 
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US  complete  histories,  nor  an  exact  description 
of  these  animals,  ^vhich  they  are  using  every 
day !  It  is  pretended  indeed,  that  they  cannot 
be   transported    into    Europe,    nor  even  be 
brought  from  their  heights,  without,  at  least, 
risking  their  lives  in  a  short  time  ;  but  at 
Quito,  Lima,  and  many  other  towns,  where 
persons  of  literature  reside,  they  might  have 
designed,  described,  and  dissected  these  ani- 
mals. Herrera  says  but  very  little  about  them, 
and  Garcilassa  only  speaks  from  other  authors. 
Acosta  and  Gregoire  dc  Bolivar  have  made  the 
greatest  collections  of  facts  relative  to  the  na- 
tural dispositions  of  lamas,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  them ;  but  they  have  left  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  their  interior  conformation, 
and  of  the  length  of  time  they  go  with  young; 
whether  the  lama  and  the  pacos  are  two  spe- 
cies absolutely  separate  from  each  other ;  whe- 
ther they  mix  together,  or  whether  there  are 
any  intcrmediatebreed,  and  a  number  of  other 
facts  necessary  to  render  their  history  complete. 
Although  It  is  pretended  these  animals  die  if 
they  are  removed  from  their  native  country, 
yet  it  is   certain  that  after  the  conquest  of 
Peru,    and  for   a  long  time  after,  some  of 
them   were   transported   into  Europe.     The 
animal  spoken  of  by  Gesner,  by  the  name  of 
allocamelus,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  figure, 
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is  a  lama,  ^lucli  was  bron-ht  alive  from  Peru 
to  Holland  ill  1558.     It  is  Ihc  same  willi  tirat 
Mattbiolus  mentions  by  the  name  oUIapko- 
camelus,  the  description  of  which  he  has  g.vea 
with  i^reat  care  and  accuracy.     The  paces, 
and,  perhaps,  also  the  lamas,  have  been  often 
transported  into  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  natu- 
ralizc  them.     We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  bel- 
ter informed  of  the  nature  of  these  animals, 
which  might  prove   very  useful  to   us;  for, 
probably,  they  would  thrive  as  well  upon  the 
Pyrencan  and  Alpine   mountains   as  on  the 

Cordeliers. 

Peru,  according  to  Gregoire  de  Bolivar,  is 
the  native  country  of  the  lamas:  ihey  have 
indeed  been  conducted  into  other  provinces, 
as  New  Spain,  &c.   but  this  is  rather  from 
curiosity   than   utility.     But  in  Peru,  from 
Potosi  to  Caracas,  these  animals  are  in  great 
numbers;  they  constiiule  the  chief  riches  of 
the  Indians,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  rear  them.     Their  flesh 
is  excellent  food  ;  their  wool  may  be  spun  m^o 
beautiful  cloathing;  and  they  are  capable  of 
carrying  heavy  loads  in  themosi  rugged  and 
dan-erous  ways.     Tlic  strongest  of  them  will 
travel  with  from  one   hundred  and  fiOy,  to 
two  hundred  and  fif  y  pounds  weight  on  tiieir 
backs ;  their  pace  is  but  slow,  and  their  j.ur- 

ncy 
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nev  is  seldom  above  fifteen  miles  a  clay  ;  but, 
then,  they  are  sure-footed,  descend  precipices, 
and  travel  safely  amorjijj  the  mostcraggy  rocks, 
■where  even  men  can  scarce  accompany  them. 
They  commonly  travel  for  five  days  together, 
and  then  they  are  obliged  to  rest,  which  they 
do  of  their  own  accord  for  two  or  thiec  days 
before  they  resume  their  journey.     They  are 
much  employed  in  carrying  the  riches  dug 
out  of  the  mines  ofPotosi.     Bolivar  affirms, 
llial  in  his  time  about  three  hundred  thousand 
oftheseanimalswerethuskeptin  actual  employ. 
The  growth  of  the  lama  is  very  quick,  and 
its  life  is  but  of  short  duration.     This  animal 
cou}:les  at  three  years  of  age,  and   remains 
gtrong  and  vigorous  till  twelve,  after  which  it 
begins  to  decline,  and  becomes  entirely  useless 
at  ftfteen.*     Their  nature  appears  to  be  mo. 
delled  on  that   of  the  Americans;  they  are 
gentleand  phlegmatic,  and  do  every  thing  with 
the  greatest  leisure  and  caution.     When  they 
slop  on  their  journeys  to  rest,  they  bend  iheir 
knees  very  cautiously,  in  order  to  lower  their 
bodies  without  disordering  their  load  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  heartlieir  driver  whistle,  they  rise 
up  again  with  the  sa:ne  precaution,  and  pro- 
ceed 

•  At  Chili,  according  to  Molina,  they  coasider  thirty- 
years  as  the  ordinary  term  of  the  life  of »  lama;  and  it  is 
certain  that  these  animals  begin  to  propagate  at  the  age  of 
three  years. 
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ceed  on  their  journey.  They  Tiod  as  tliey  go 
along,  wliencver  they  can  find  grass ;  but  lliey 
never  eat  in  the  niglit,  even  though  iJioy  have 
fasted  all  day;  they  employ  tiiat  time  to  ru- 
minaie.  When  they  sleep  or  ruminate,  they 
rest  with  their  feet  folded  under  their  bellies. 
When  overloaded,  or  fatigued,  they  sink 
down,  and  will  not  rise  again  thougli  the  driver 
strilies  him  with  his  utmost  force.  His  last 
resource  to  urge  them  forward  by  means  of 
anguish,  is  1o  compress  their  testicles;  this 
often  is  of  no  effect,  and  if  the  driver  continues 
his  torments  the  animal  grov/s  d(  spcr.itc,  and 
kills  himself  by  violently  beating  his  head 
against  the  earth :  tliey  do  not  make  any  de- 
fence either  with  their  feet  or  teeth,  and  it  may 
be  said,  they  have  no  oUier  arms  than  those  of 
indignation.  When  persecuted  they  spit  in 
the  face  of  those  who  oppress  them;  and  the 
Indians  say,  that  this  saliva  is  of  such  an 
acrimonious  nature,  as  to  cause  very,  danger- 
ous eruptions  on  the  skin. 

The  lama  is  about  four  feet  high  ;  iis  body, 
comprehending  the  neck  and  head*,  is  fiveor^ 
six  feet  long.    The  head  is  small  and  well  pro- 
portioned;  the  eyes  large,  the  nose  somewhat 

long, 

*  Their  necks  are  as  long  as  those  of  the  camel,  to  which 
animal  they  have  a  great  resemblance,  excepting  the  bunch 
on  the  back. 
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long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  one  being  divid- 
ed, and  the  under  a  little  pendulous.  He  has 
neither  incisive  nor  canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  His  ears  are  four  inches  long,  which  he 
moves  with  great  agility.  His  tail  is  seldom 
above  eight  inches  long  ;  small,  straight,  and 
a  little  turned  up  at  ihe  end.  He  is  cloven 
fooled,  like  the  ox,  but  he  has  a  kind  of  spur 
behind,  which  assists  the  animal  to  support 
himself  over  precipices  and  rugged  ways.  His 
back^  crupper,  and  tail,arecloathed  with  ashort 
wool,  but  it  is  very  long  on  the  belly  and  sides. 
These  anbnals  ditfcr  in  colour ;  some  are  white, 
others  black,  but  most  of  them  a  mixed  brown. 
The  dung  of  the  lamas  is  like  that  of  the 
goat.  The  genital  members  in  the  male  are 
slender  and  turned  back,  so  that  it  passes  its 
water  backwards;  they  are  much, inclined  to 
veiicry,  although  they  copulate  with  difficulty. 
The  female  has  a  very  small  aperture ;  she 
postrates, herself  to  receive  the  male,  whom  she 
invites  with  her  sighs ;  but  a  whole  day  is  some- 
times pas^sed  before  (hey  can  accomplish  their 
purpose :  and  all  thi>  time  is  speTit  in  growling,, 
quarrelling,  and  spitting  at  each  other;  and  as 
these  long  preludes  fatigue  them,  the  Indians 
assist  them  to  commence  theoporation.  They 
seldom  produce  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The 
mother  has  but  two  teats,  and  the  young  one 

follows 
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■  follows  hpr  as  soon  a^  it  i?  brought  forth.  .^..Tlie 
flesh  of  the  young  lamas  is  excellent  food,  but 
tJiat  pf  (he  old  ones  is  dry  and  tough.     In  ge- 
i^eral,  both  the  flesh  and  ^vool  of  the  domestic 
.'  lamas  is  preferable  to  that  pf  the  ^i^d  ^theit 
skin  is,^rm:.  the  Indians,  make  their  shoes 
of  it,  and  the  Spaniards  use  it  for  harness. 
Tiiese  useful,  and  even  necessary,  animals,  in 
;thp  countries  they  inhabit,  are  attended  with 
np  expence  (o  their  masters ;  as  they  are  cloven- 
fopted  they  do  not  require  to  be  shod,  and 
their  wool  renders  saddles  unnecessary.    Satis- 
fled,  with  a  small  portion  of  vegetables  a^d 
grass  they  want  neither  corn  nor  hay;  and 
^  They  are   still  more   moderate  in  what  they 
drink,  as  their  mouths  are  continually  moist- 
ened with  saliva,  which  they  have  in  greater 
quantity  than  any  other  animal. 

Thehuanacus,  orwild  lamas,  are  stronger, 
brisker,  and  .s^YifteVjthan  the  domestic  ones ; 
they  run  like  a  stag,  and  climb  over  the  most 
craggy  precipices  like  the  goat :  their  wool 
is  shorter,  and  tlieir  colour  tawny.     These 
animals,  pvei)  -yvhea  in  a  state  of  freedom,  as- 
semble in  herds,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  hundred.     When  they  see  any 
.  of  the  human  species,   they  regard  him  at 
,    first  with  astonishment,  williout  marking  any 
VOL.  vin.  O  o  fear 
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fear  or  surprise;  but  shortly,  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent,  they  blow  through  their  nostrils, 
neigh  somewhat  like  horses,  and  then  by  a 
general  flight,  take  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  They  are  fonder  of  the  north 
than  the  south  side  of  the  hills.  'J'hcy  climb, 
and  often  remain  above  the  snowy  tracts  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  when  travelling  on  the 
ice  covered  with  hoar-frost,  they  seem  in 
the  best  condition,  and  appear  vigorous  in 
proportion  to  the  coldness  of  their  situation. 
The  natives  hunt  the  wild  lama  for  the  sake 
of  its  fleece  :  the  dogs  have  much  trouble  to 
follow  them  ;  and  if  they  once  gain  the  rocks, 
both  hunters  and  dogs  are  obliged  to  desist 
from  the  pursuit.  Tliey  are  very  numerous 
all  along  the  chain  of  the  Cordeliers  which 
are  full  3000  fathoms  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  Peni,  and  preserve  that  elevation 
from  Chili,  to  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  but  on 
the  coast  of  New  Spain,  where  the  mountains 
sink  in  height,  none  af  these  animals  are  to  be 
found. 

The  paces  are  a  subordinate  kind  to  the 
lamas,  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ass 
is  to  the  horse  :  they  are  smaller,  and  not  so 
serviceable,  but  their  fleeces  are  more  useful. 
Their  wool  is  fine  and  long,  and  it  constitutes 

a  sort 
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a  sort  of  merchandise,  as  dear  and  valuable  as 
silk.  When  in  a  domestic  state  they  are  called 
alpaques;  they  are  then  sometimes  black,  or 
brown  mixed  with  yellow,  but  the  natural 
colour  of  thepacos  is  that  of  a  dried  rose-leaf, 
which  is  so  fixed ,  that  it  undergoes  no  alteration 
under  the  hands  of  the  manufactuiTr.  1  hey 
not  onlv  make  good  gloves  and  stockings  of 
this  wool,  but  also  form  it  into  qudts  and  car- 
pets, which  sell  at  a  very  high  price,  and  form 
a  valuable  part  of  the  Spanish  commerce. 

The  pacos  possesses  many  things  in  common 
^vith  tlie  lamas;  they  belong  to  the  same  conn- 
try,  are  of  the  same  dispositions,  manners,  and 
nearly  the  same  temperament;   they  also  re- 
sembiethelamasintheir  figure ;  boingliowever 
smaller,  their  legs  shorter,  and  their  muzzles 
thicker  and  closer :  they  have  no  horns  ;   they 
iahabit  and  pasture  on  the  highest  parts  of  the 
mountains.     Saow   and  ice   seem   rather    to 
r(.frcsh  than  to  disagree  with  them  :  they  keep 
to-etherin  flocks,  and  run  very  swift;  ihvy 
are  very  timid,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
any  person    they  take  flight,  driving  their 
youn.'  before  them.     The  ancient  raonarchs 
of  Peru  rigorously  prohibited  the  hunting  of 
Ihem,  because  they  multiply  so  slowly ;  and 
^nce  the  arrival  ofthc  Spaniards  in  those  parts 

their 
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theijr,  riiiinber  is  greatly  decreased.  The  ffe&h' 
oi  tliej.e  animals  is  riot  so  good  as  thkt  of  the 
liuanacus,  and  they  are  only  songlit  after  for' 
tqeir  fleece,  and  the  bczoars  they  produce. 
The  method  of  taking  them,  proves  theilr'ex^ 
IremeUmidify,  or  ralher" their  weakness.  The 
hunters  drive  a  flock  of  tUem  into  a  narrow 
passage,  across  which  they  have  stretched  cords 
abouVfoiir  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth  hangin" 
to  them.  The  animals  are  so"  intiniidatcd  at' 
these  rags,  agitated  by  the  wind,  that  they  stop, 
and  crowding  together  in  a  heap,  great  num- 
bers of  them  are  killed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
But  if  there  happen  to  be  a'n^  hunacns  among 
the  flock,  as  they  are  less  timid  than  Uic  pticos, 
they  leap  over  the  cords;  the  Example  is  im- 
mediately followal  by  the  whole  groiip,  and 
then  iliey  escape  i'rora  their  pursuers. 

In  respect  to  the  domestic  pacos;  they  are 
employed  to  carry  burdens,  like  the  lairias ;  but 
they  carry  a  much  less  weight  even  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  "they  are  likewise  of  a  more 
stubborn  nature,  and  when  once  they  lie  dotvn 
with  their  load,  ihey  will  siiflbr  themselves  to 
be  cut  to  pieces  sooner  thiiii  rise.  The  Ihdians 
never  make  lise  of  the  hiilk  of  thesie  animafe, 
because  they  have  scarcely  enougti  to  supply 

tUeir 
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their  own  yoting.  Tlie  great  profit  derived  i 
ffomi  their  ^vool,  inducedthe  Spaniards  to  en- 
deavour to  naturalize  them  iu  Europe;  they 
transported  numbers  of  them  into  Spain,  but. 
the  climate  was  so  inimical  to  their  nature  that 
the3re\*^ry  one  perished:  nevertheless,  I  am 
jjersuaded,  as  1  linve  already  observed,  that 
these  animals,  mbre  valuable  than  the  lamas, 
iTitg^it  live  and  procreate  upon  our  mountains,, 
especially  u^ori  the  Pyrennees.  Those  who 
brought  (hem  into  Spain,  did  not  consider 
that  they  cannot  e^iisteven  in  Peru',  but  in  the 
cold  Regions,  tlVAt!  is  on  the  tops  of  the  hig-hest 
mountains';  that  ih'ey  are  never  to  be  found  in 
the  valleys,  and!  «Jie  if  brought  into  warm 
conntries.  That  on  the  cotstraryy  they  are  stilt 
very  nnirterotfs  in  the  neigh bouriiood  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  cold  is  much 
greater  than  in  ihd  south  of  Europe ;  and  that, 
consequently,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  they 
should  be  landed,  not  in  Spain,  but  in  Scotland* 
or  even  in  Norway;  or  probably  with  greater 
certainty  at  the  fool  of  (he  Pyrenean,  Alpine, 
or  other  mountains,  where  they  might  climb 
to  the  region  that  most  agrees  with  their  na« 
ture.  I  have  d^ell  the  more  on  (his  subject, 
Jjecausc  I  imagiite  ttiese  aniiuals  would  prove 
an  eiicellentacquisitirti  <«  Eurw>e,  And  would 
|)rodaceiHore  re.il  advaf^agc  tijaM-tiU  the  aaetals 

of 
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of  the  New  World,  which  only  load  us  with  a 
useless  weight ;  for  before  the  discovery  of 
those  mines,  a  pennyweight  of  gold  or  silver 
was  of  as  much  value  as  an  ounce  is  at  this 
present  time. 

Animals  which  feed  upon  vegetables,  and 
live  on  the  high  mountains  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
produce  the  oriental  bezoar,  the  virtnes  of 
which  are  so  highly  extolled.  The  animal&of 
the  mountains  of  Europe,  where  the  qualities  . 
of  the  plants  are  more  temperate,  only  produce 
i\\e  cdgagropili ;  and  in  South  America  those 
animals  which  dwell  upon  the  mountains  of 
the  torrid  zone,  afford  another  kind  of  bezoar, 
called  occidental.,  more  solid,  and  perhaps 
possessing  greater  virtues  than  the  oriental. 
The  wild  pacos  produces  it  in  great  quantities, 
us  do  the  huanacus  ;  and  it  is  also  extracted 
front  the  stags  or  roe-bucks  of  New  Spain. 
Tlie  lamas  and  the  pacos  afford  the  best  bezoar 
•when  in  their  natural  or  wild  state  :  those  pro- 
duced in  their  state  of  slavery  are  small,  black, 
and  of  but  little  or  no  virtue.  The  best  be- 
zoars  are  those  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which 
commonly  proceed  from  the  wild  pacos,  espe- 
cially those  which  feed  in  the  snow  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  Of  these,  both  the  male  and 
female  produce  bezoars;  and  these  Peruvian 
bezoars  are  the  next  in  rank  to  the  oriental, 

and 
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and  arc  much  more  esteemed  llian  those  of 
New  Spain,  which  are  produced  by  slags,  and 
are  the  least  efficacious  of  any. 


THE  UNAU,  OR  POUR-TOED,  AND  THE  Al,  OR 
THREE-TOED,  SLOTHS. 


THESE  two  animals  have  had  the  name  of 
Sloths  given  to  them  on  account  of  their  slow- 
ness, and  the  difficulty  with  which  they  walk. 
Though  they  resemble  each  other  in  many  re- 
spects, nevertheless  they  differ  externally  and 
internally  by  such  strong  characters  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  or 
doubt  of  their  being  very  distinct  species.  The 
unau  if-g-  IGG)  has  no  tail,  and  only  two  claws 
on  the  fore  feet.  The  ai'  has  a  short  tail,  and 
three  claws  on  each  foot.  The  nose  of  the 
unau  is  likewise  longer,  the  forehead  higher, 
and  the  ears  larger  than  the  ai".  They  differ 
also  in  the  hair.  Some  parts  of  their  viscera 
are  formed  and  situated  different ;  but  the  most 
distinct  and  singular  character  is,  the  unau 

lia» 
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hasforty-six'ribsj  andtlieai  but  twehty-cighf ', 
this  alone  proves 'the  mlo  be -two  species  quite 
distinct  from  oa'ch  otlier.  >T4esofoKty -six. ribs 
in  an  animal  whose  body  is  so  short  is  a  kind 
of  excess,  or  error^  in  nature  ;  for  even  in  the 
largest  animals,  and  those  whose  bodies  are  re- 
latively longer  than  they  are  thick,  not  one  of 
them  is  found  to  have  so  many  ;  the  elephant 

;"  has  only  fortyi^  the  horse  th irty  rsix,  the.beidger 
thirty,  the <dog  twenty •sLX,.thQihuman  species 
twenty-four,  &c.  This  difference  in  the  con- 
struction^of  the  sloths  supposes  agreater  dissi- 

*  mtlitude  betweenthcsctwo^species  than  there 

-  isbetweenthefcatanddogjbof.h  of  which  have 
the- sa«ie  nurabenof ribs.:  JExternal  differences 

-  are  nothing  in  compariion  with  internal  ones. 
The  internal-  frame  of  living  aniijials  is  the 
groundwork  of  Nature's  design^  itisthje  con- 
stituent form,  and.  the  :Cause.  of i^ll  figure  ; 

'^  and  the;'externaJ  pints  are  only  the  surface  or 

-  drapery.  In  our  comparative  examination 
'  of  animals,  l»ow  many  have  ,wa.'6eeni  who 

often  differed  very  nv<»ch  in  their,  .outward 
appearance  and  yet  were  perfectly  alike  inter- 
nally ;  and,  en  the  contrary  j  the.  least  internal 

-  dis<inction  has  produced-  great  oxternal  differ- 
^  itinccs,  and  even  changed  thenatuitiLhabits,  fa- 
«  'Cttlties.  and:  attributesr  qf  tliQ  aoimali  How 

many 
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many  a>so  are  (here  ar.iicd,  cloafhcfl,  ancl  even, 
ornamented  with  superfluous  parts,  which,  ne- 
vertheless, in  their  into;  nalorir'U'z^tion  entire- 
ly re.'^emble  others,  v!io  are  deficient  in  these 
excrescences  ?  but  we  shall  not  here  dwell  on 
this  subject,  which  supposes,  tig*  otily  a  reflect- 
ed conipnri^on,  but  also  an  exposition  of  all 
the  parts  of  organization  ;  we  .hal'  »nly  ob- 
serve, that  in  proportion  as  Natuio  is  lively, 
active,  and  exalted  in  the  are  specir«,  she  is 
blow,  constrained,  and  era.  .ped  in  tu  sloths. 
These  animals  haveneiiher  ircisive  nor  canine 
teeth  ;  their  eyes  are  dull,  and  almost  conceal- 
ed wi^h  hair  ;  their  nioudis  are  wide,  anc'  'heir 
lips  thick  and  ht'avy  ;  tlicir  fur  is  coars?,  and 
looks  like  dried  grass  ;  their  thighs  seem  almost 
disjointed  from  the  haunches  ;  their  lej;s  very 
short  and  badly  shaped  ;  they  have  no  soles  to 
their  feet,  nor  toes  separately  moveable,  but 
only  two  or  three  claws  excessively  long  and 
crooked  downwards,  whicli  niovo  together, 
and  are  only  useful  to  th^:  aninial  in  climbing. 
Slowness,  stupidity,  and  even  iiabitual  pain, 
result  from  its  uncouth  conformation.  They 
have  no  arras  either  to  attack  or  defend  them- 
selves ;  nor  are  they  furnished  Avith  any  means 
of  security,  as  they  can  neither  scratch  up  the 
earth  nor  seek  for  safety  by  flight,  but  con- 
fined to  a  small  spot  of  ground,  or  to  the  tree 
VOL.  VIII.  P  p  under 
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uijcler  which  they  are  brought  forth,  th^y  vp- 
main  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  aa  extended 
space,  unable  to  move  more  tlia^ii  l,l^ree  feet  in 
an  hour;  they  climb  with  difficulty  and  pain ; 
and  their  plaintive  and,  interrupted  cry  they 
dare  onh'  utter  by  night.     All  thesp  circuii;!- 
stances  anuoni^ce  tlieir  wretchedness,  and  caU^ 
tQ.Qur  min4  those  imperfect  sVetchps  of  jSs^,-, 
ture,  which,  ha,ving  scarcely  tlie  power  to  ex,- 
ist,  only  remained  a  short  time  in  the  w.orld,^ 
and  then  A^e);e  ef^iced  from,  the  list  of  beings. , 
In  fact,  i^  it  yyeije  not,  a  desart  coun,ti;y  \>:heFe 
tliQ  sloths  Qxist,  but  had  been  long  inhabited 
by  man  ajid  poNverfuJ  animals,  tliey  would  not 
ha^ve  descended  to  our  time ;;  the  whole  species 
would  have  been  destroyed,  as  at  some  fnture 
period  will  certainly  bp  the  case,     We  have 
already  ob^erved^  Uiat  it  seems  as  if  all  that 
cq^ldbCf  does  exist ;  andof  th,is  the  slpths,a,p^'.. 
pear  tp  be  a  striking  proof.     They  constitute, 
the  last  term  of  existence  in  the  order  of  ani- 
mals endowed  with,  flesh  and  blogd.    One  more 
defect  and.  they  could  not  have  existed .     To; 
look  on  these  unfinished  creatures  as  eqqaljiy 
perfect  be|ngs  with  others  ;   to  atjmit  final 
G£iuses  for  such  disparities,  anfl  frx?m,ther]ce  to 
determine  Nature  to  be  as  brilliant  in  these  a^' 
in, her,  most  beautiful  animals,  is  onjy  l^okiijg, 

at 
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at  licr  t!i rough  a  straight  tube,  antl  making 
i(s  confines  the  filial  li'mllofoar judgment. 

Why  should  not  some  animals  be  created 
(br  ^Vretthedness,  sijice  in  the  human  species 
the  greatest  number  are  devoted  to  pain  and 
misery  from  their  birth  ?  Certainly,  evil  i^ 
tnore  otir  ov/n  j^nkliictiofi  tlian  that  of  Pv^atUre. 
For  one  man  \vho  is  unhappy  from  being  born 
Tituk  rthd  deformed,  thousands  are  rendered  so 
by  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Animals  arc,  in  general,  more  liap» 
Jiy,  because  eacli  species  has  nothing  to  dread 
from  their  individuals  ;  to  them  ilieve  is  btil 
one  source  of  evil,  but  to  this  huhiaii  species 
there  are  two.  Moral  evil,  ^vhich  he  has  pro- 
duced himself,  is  a  torrent  which  is  increased 
into  a  sea,  whose  inundation  covers  and  afflicts 
the  whole  face  of  (he  earth.  Physical  evil,  orl 
the  contrary,  is  Confined  to  very  narrow  liihifs; 
it  seldom  appear^  alone  or  unaccdrripanied 
with  an  equal  if  not  a  superior  good.  Can 
animals  be  denied  hapipiness  A-'lieii  they  enjojr 
freedom,  aiid  have  the  faculty  of  easily  procu- 
ring subsistence,  wneri  ihey  are  less  subject  to 
ill  health,  and  possess  the  necessary  or  relative 
organs  of  pleasure  in  a  more  emrfieiit  degree 
than  the  human  species  ?  In  thtse  respects  ani- 
tiiiils  in  geriera!  aire  very  richly  endowed  ;  and 
ihb  degi^aded  specres  of  ttic  sloths  arc.  pcrfiaps'^ 

the 
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the  only  creatures  to  whom  Nature  has  been 
unkind,  and  the  only  ones  which  present  us 
the  image  of  i!in.\te  misery  and  wrelchedness. 

Let  us  now  inspect  their  condilion  more 
closely  ;  being  unfurnished  with  (eelh  they 
cannot  seize  upon  prey,  nor  feed  upon  flesh  or 
veiiotables :  reduced  to  live  on  leaves  and  wild 
fruil!^,  they  consume  .nuch  time  in  crawling  to 
a  tree,  and  still  more  in  climbing  up  to  the 
branches  ;  and  during  this  slow  and  painful  la- 
bour,  which  sometimes  lasts  many  days,  they 
are  obliged  to  support  the  most  pressing  hun- 
ger. When  they  have  accomplished  their  end 
they  cling  to  the  tree,  crawl  fiom  branch  to 
branch,  and,  by  degrees,  strip  every  twig  oiits 
leaves.  In  this  situation  they  remain  several 
weeks  withi  ut  any  liquid  ;  and  when  they  have 
consumed  the  store,  and  the  tree  is  entirely 
nake  J,  they  still  continue,  unable  to  descend  un- 
til the  pressure  of  hunger  becomes  more  power-' 
fulthanthefearofdanger  or  death,  and  they  suf- 
fer (hemselves  tt^fall  to  the  ground  likean  inani- 
mate mass,  without  being  capable  of  exerting 
any  effort  to  break  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

When  on  the  ground  they  are  exposed  to  all 
their  enemies,  and  as  their  flesh  is  not  abso- 
lutely bad  they  are  sought  after  both  by  men 
and  beasts  of  prey.  They  seem  to  multiply 
but  little,  or  if  they  produce  often  it  is  only  a 

small 
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small  number  at  a  time,  as  they  are  rurnlshccl 
Avith  but  two  teats :  every  tliiog,  therefore,  con- 
curs to  their  destruction,  and  the  species  sup- 
ports itself  with  great  difliculfy.     Although 
(hey  are  slow,  heavy,  and  almost  incapable  of 
motion,  yet  they  arc  hardy,  strong,  and  tena- 
cious of  life ;  they  can  exist  a  long  time  depriv- 
ed of  all  food  ;  tliey  are  covered  with  a  lliick, 
coarse  fur,  and  being  unable  to  take  much 
exercise  they  waste  little  by  perspiration,  and 
tJierefore  they  fatten  by  rest,  however  jjoor 
their  kmd.     Though  they  have  neither  horns 
nor  hoofj,  nor  incisive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
tliey  belong,  notwithstanding,  to  tlienumbcr  of 
ruminating  animals,  and  have  four  stomachs, 
so  that  they  may  compensate  for  the  qualify  of 
iheir  food  by  the  quantify  they  take  at  a  time; 
and  w^hat  is  still  more  singular,  instead  of  hav- 
ing, like  other  ruminafiiig  animals,  very  long- 
intestines,  they  are  very  short,  like  those  of  the 
carnivorous  kind.     The  ambiguity  of  Nature 
seems  somewhat  discovered  by  this  contrast. 
The  sloths  arc  certainly  ruminating  animals, 
as  they  have  four  stomachs  ;  but  they  are  de- 
ficient in  all  the  other  external  and  internal 
characters  whicli  belong  to  all  animals  in  that 
class.     There  is  also  another  singularity  in 
these  animals,  instead  of  distinct  apertures  for 
(he  discharge  of  the  urine,  excrements,  and 

the 
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the  purposes  of  ^enerdtion,  thcsnattirttdls  feaVe 
hwt  one,  wliich  terminates  in  a  coramoh  canal, 
.ls  in  bhds. 

Finally,  if  tli6  rtiisery  T\1iich  results  frorn  a 
defect  of  sensation  be  ndt  the  gtea test  of  all, 
the  miserable  state  of  (besc  dninials,  although 
very  apparent,  seems  not  to  be  tehl,  fbr  they 
rtppear  id  have  litlhj  or  no  sensation,  and  their 
tfall  and  heavy  look,  ihcir indifFerehce  tobtoSVs, 
which  they  receive  ■without  being  in  the  least 
dSfectetl,  prove  their  insensibility,  fiiit  what 
$tiH  further  demonstrates  this  fact  i§,  their  libt 
instantly  dying  upon  their  hearts  and  bowels 
being  laktn  out.  Piso,  who  made  this  cruel 
experiment,  says,  that  the  heart,  after  lieing  se- 
parated from  the  body,  beat  forcibly  for  nioie 
ihan  half  an  hour,  and  that  the  aniital  conti- 
nued to  contract  its  liinbs  in  the  safne  mririner 
as  when  asleep.*  From  these  circumstances 
ihis  quadruped  apprda-ches  notoidy  the  tortoise 
but  also  other  reptiles  who  have  no  distinct 
f:fntre  of  sensation :  thus  all  these  animals  arc 

miserable 

*  Sannini  says,  that  wishing  to  kill  a  sloth  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  skin,  he  exhausted  every  possible  means  to 
deprive  it  of  life  ;  but  such  was  its  principle  of  vitality  that 
bt  ciivld  not  remain  any  longer  a  witness  of  his  own  barba- 
rous endeavours;  and  he  quitted  the  room  seized  with  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  the  evils  which  this  miserable  anim;J 
must  endure,  and  with  astouishment  at  that  impenetrability 
■wh'ich  prolonged  its  existence. 
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xTiiserablf  without  being  unbappy ;  and  Na- 
ture, eveu  in  ber  moat  unfinisbed  prodiictious, 
appears  always  to  act  moij-e  as  a  rcyl  pi^rcut, 
than  a  step-mother. 

Both  th^ese  a^i^ni^U  belong  to  the  soutUeru 
parts  of  the  Nqw  Coqtinent,  and  ai;e  neyer  to 
be  met  wi,tb  in  the  Old..  We  bayo  already 
observed,  th^t  the  editor  of  Seba's  cabinet  ^Y^s 
deceived  in.  calling  tbe  luiau  by  the-  ^laiifia  o^ 
the  Ceylon  slcth.  This  ei:ror,  whicli  ha^  been, 
adopted  by  Klein,  Linnaeus,  and  Briason,  is. 
now  more  evident  tb^  formerly.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Montmiiuil  has  a  living  unau,  which. 
v»iJS  brought  him  from  Surinam  :  lliose  in  the 
royal  cabinet  came  from  the  same  place,  and 
fiiom  Guiana  J  and  I  am  persuaded,  th.at  hoih, 
species  esjist  in  the  desarls  of  America,  from 
Bxasil  to  Mexico :  but  as  it  never  ialiabited  ibt% 
northern  countries,  it  could  not  have  passed 
from  one  continent  to  the  other;  ajtid,  i^f  iht\s.? 
animals  have  been  seen  either  in  the  East  Lj- 
dies,  or  on  the  coast  ofAfrica,  it  is  certain,  (hat 
iiiey  must  have  been  (ransporlcd  thither.  Thev, 
can  endure  neither  cold  nor  rain  ;  the  chajigc 
nonj  wet  to  dry  spoils  (heir  fur,  ^vluch  then  re- 
sembles bad  dressed  hemp,  rather  tiian  woul  or 
iuiir. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  ariide  l)eUcr  thaii 

bv 
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bv  inserting  the  observations  ■vvhicli  the  Mat- 
quis  dc  Montmirail  comnmhicated  to  me 
concerning  the  uiiau,  Whicli  had  Ijcen  above 
three  years  in  his  menagerie.  '*  The  fur 
oftheunau  is  much  softer  than  that  of  the 
'Si.  It  is  probable  that  what  travellers  have 
said  of  the  excessive  slowness  of  the  sloths, 
only  belongs  to  the  ai.  The  unau,  although 
very  heavy,  and  of  an  excessively  auk  ward 
motion,  ascends  and  descends  the  highest 
tree  many  times  in  a  day  :  he  is  most  active 
in  the  evening  and  during  the  night,  whicli 
makes  it  probable  that  he  sees  but  badly 
in  the  day,  and  that  his  eyes  are  of  no  use 
to  him  but  in  the  dark.  When  1  bought 
this  animal  at  Amsterdam,  it  was  fed  with 
sea-biscuit,  and  f  was  told,  that  when  tlie 
winter  was  over,  and  the  verdure  began  to  ap- 
pear, it  would  require  nothing  but  leaves. 
We  supplied  him  witli  leaves  which  he  cat 
freely  while  they  were  green  and  tender; 
but  the  moment  they  began  to  be  Cay,  sliri- 
velled,  or  worm-eaten,  he  refused  them.  Du- 
ring the  three  years  that  I  preserved  him  in 
my  menagerie,  his  common  food  was  bread, 
apples,  and  roots ;  and  his  drink  always 
milk.  He  always  took  his  food  in  one  of  his 
fore-clawsj  but  wilhditfieuKy,  and  which  was 

increased 
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increased  in  propt^rtion  (o  the  size.  His  cry, 
Ihono-h  plaintive  and  melancholy,  does  not  re- 
semble that  of  the  ai" ;  it  is  short,  and  seldom 
littered.  The  most  natnral  situation  of  the 
unan,  acid  wliich  he  prefers  to  all  others,  is 
suspending;  himself  on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  with 
his  body  downwards.  He  sometimes  even 
sleeps  in  this  position,  his  four  clav.s  fastened 
on  the  same  point,  and  his  body  describina^ 
the  figure  of  a  bow.  The  strength  of  his  mus- 
cles is  incredible  ;  but  it  becomes  useless  to  him 
whe.'i  he  walks,  for  his  motion  then  is  not  the 
less  constrained  or  tottering.  This  formation 
alone  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  slowness  of 
this  animal,  who  besides  has  no  violent  sensa- 
tion, and  does  not  recognize  the  hand  that 
feeds  him* 


SUPPL  EMEN  T. 


"WE  have  been  informed  by  M  de  la  Borde, 
that  in  Cayenne  there  are  two  species  of  sloths, 
whose  principal  dift'erences  consist  in  the  length 
of  their  bodies,  the  one,  which  is  called  the 
sheep  sloth,  being  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
other,  known  by  the  name  of  the  bashful  sloth. 
The  first  has  bushy  hair  of  a  dirty  white;  he 
VOL.  vni.  Qq  v.eigh» 
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■weighs  about  twenfy-five  pounds  ;  he  climbs  ta 
the  lops  of  trees,  from  whence  he  throws  him- 
self clown  in  a  very  aukward  manner.  The 
latter  does  not  weigh  more  than  twelve  pounds ; 
he  has  some  black  spots  on  diiferent  parts  of  his 
body,  and  his  hair  is  not  so  rough  as  the  other. 
Both  species  produce  but  one  young  at  a  time, 
and  whicli  they  carry  with  tlicra  on  their  backs; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  the  female 
brings  forth  on  the  trees ;  the  leaves  of  whick 
form  the  general  food  of  both  species,  andwhich 
are  equally  common.  They  frequently  suspend 
themselves  by  their  claws  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  when  so  situated  they  may  be 
taken  at  pleasure,  as  they  will  suffer  the  branch 
to  be  cat  asunder  without  letting  go  their  hold. 
They  ascend  the  trees  by  slicking  in  their  fore 
claws  alternately,  and  so  drag  up  their  bodies, 
but  the  slowness  of  their  motion,  is  almost  ir^- 
credible.  When  kept  in  the  house,  they  climb 
up  the  sides  of  a  door  or  post,  and  never  rest 
upon  the  ground ;  and  if  a  stick  is  put  to  them, 
they  will  climb  to  the  top  and  cling  to  it  with, 
their  whole  body. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  description,  that 
the  sheep  sloth  is  the  same  as  that  we  have 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  unau,  and 
that  this  bashful  sloth  of  our  ai. 

M.  Vosmaer 
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IVJ.  Vosinacr  has  denied  the  assertion  in  my 
history  of  these  aniiftiils,  that  they  are  unable 
to  descend  from  a  tree,  but  allow  themselves  to 
dropdown  like  inanimate  blocks;  I  had  the 
fact  from  eye-witnesses,  and  it  is  now  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  M.  de  la  Bordc.* 
With  respect  to  my  other  assertion,  that  the 
sloihs  liave  no  teeth,  I  readily  admit  my  mis- 
take and  feel  myself  indebted  to  M.  Vosmaer 
for  correctinsr  the  error. 


THE    SURIKAT. 


Tins  animal  was  purchased  in  Holland  by 
the  name  of  the  Suri/cat.  It  is  a  native  of 
Surinam,  and  other  provinces  of  South  Ame- 
lica.  We  kept  one  for  some  time ;  and  after- 
wards delivered  it  to  M.  de  Seve,  who  has  so 
carefully  drawn  the  animals  in  this  Work: 
during  the  time  that  gentleman  kept  him  alive, 
he  made  some  remarks  of  his  natural  habits, 
which  he  communicated  to  me.  This  animal  is 
very  handsome,  lively,  and  subtle;  he  some- 
times walks  on  his  hind  legs,  and  often  sits  up- 
right 

*  Ulloa  also  in  his  voyage  to  Peru,  says,  that  the  unau 
•climbs  up  the  tree  which  is  the  most  laden  with  fruit ;  and 
that  when  he  has  done,  he  rolls  himself  up  into  a  round  ball, 
and  lets  himself  fall  phinip  down,  to  avoid  the  trouUle  of 
ilfisccnding. 
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right  on  them,  with  his  fore  paws  hanging 
down,  his  head  erect,  and  moving  on  the  neck 
as  on  a  pivot.  He  always  assumed  that  pos- 
ture when  he  came  near  the  fire  for  warmth. 
He  is  not  so  big  as  a  rabbit,  and  nearly  re- 
sembles the  ichneumon  in  size  and  hair;  his 
tail  is  somewhat  shorter.  His  snout  is  pro- 
minent and  raised;  and  by  which  character 
he  is  more  like  thecoati  than  any  other  animal. 
He  has  also  a  character  peculiar  to  him  and 
the  hya3na ;  as  these  t\\^o  are  the  only  anio^als 
who  have  four  toes  to  every  foot. 

At  first  we  fed  this  animal  with  milk,  as  he 
was  very  young  ;  but  liis  inclination  for  flesh 
soon  shewed  itself.  He  ate  raw  meat  with 
eagerness,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  poul- 
try. He  also  endeavoured  to  seize  young  ani- 
mals. A  small  rabbit  would  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  hijn  if  he  had  not  escaped.  He  was 
very  fond  of  fish,  and  still  more  of  eggs.  He 
would  take  out  eggs  that  were  put  in  water 
to  be  boiled,  and  carry  them  oif  with  his  paws. 
He  would  eat  neither  fruit  nor  bread.  He 
used  his  fore-feet,  like  a  squirrel,  to  carry  food 
to  his  mouth.  He  lapped  his  drink  like  a 
dog,  but  would  not  touch  water  unless  it  was 
hike-warm.  His  common  drink  was  his  own 
urine,  although  of  a  very  strong  smell.     He 

played 
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played  willi  ca's  wi<h  (lie  i^reat est  fainiliarifj. 
Hedid  noinjiiry  <ocliildien,  and  never  bit  any 
person  iiillic  house  but  its  master,  against 
whom  he  had  taken  an  aversion.  He  never 
gnawed  with  his  teeth,  but  often  scratched 
plaistcrand  furniture  with  his  nails.  lie  Avas 
so  well  tamed,  that  he  answered  to  his  name, 
when  called,  and  went  loose  about  the  house. 
He  had  two  kind  of  voices,  one  like  the  bark- 
ing- of  a  3'oung  dog,  when  it  was  left  longalone, 
or  heard  an  unusual  noise ;  and  when  caressed, 
or  desirous  of  expressing  pleasure,  he  made  a 
noiseasstrongasthatof  a  ratlle  briskly  turned. 
This  wasa  fenale  animal,  and  only  lived  one 
winter,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  was 
taken  to  feed  and  kcco  her  warm. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


BESIDES  the  master  of  the  house,  which 
we  formerly  observed,  we  have  since  been  in- 
formed that  tiie  Surikat  bit  a  number  of  other 
persons  and  to  w  liic'i  it  seemed  induced  by  some 
particular  smell ;  for  when  laid  hold  of,  it  al- 
ways curled  up  its   nose  to  smell  the  person, 

and 
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andan  ol):jervalion  was  made  iJi  at  ilnovct  failed 
tobito  (hose  whom  it  had  bit  before,  however 
oftCfi  they  came  near  it,  and  this  experimeut 
was  made  by  several  |5€ople  ;  to  some  persons 
it  sec-iued  to  have  suck  an  aversion  that  it 
would  use  various  stratagems  to  ^ei  at  theftn, 
.nnd  if  it  could  not  bite  their  legs,  it  woiild  lay 
jiold  of  tljeir  shoes  or  petticoats. 

M.  Vosmaersays,  in  his  work,  "  it  is  pro- 
bable M.  de  liuffon  was  deceived  both  ift 
respect  to  the  name  and  native  country  of  tbe 
Surikat,  which  was  last  summer  sent  by  M. 
Tulbagh  to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  for  it  be- 
longs to  Africa  and  not  to  America.  This 
small  aHiuialis  not  mentioned  by  Ivolbe,  and 
possibly  was  not  known  to  him,  for  with  a  male 
and  female  tiansraittcd  to  me  I  received  the 
following  note  from  the  governor  :  7  send  hij 
the  captain  two  small  animals, a  7nale  and  female 
of  which  I  neither  know  their  names  nor  the 
species  to  which  they  belong;  thej/  were 
brought  from  the  remote  desart^  and  stony 
mountains  ofthiscounfri/^  and' were  the  first 
zee  had  seen.  They  are  'cery  gentle  and  feed 
upon  fresh  meat  either  dressed  or  raw,  eggs 
and  ants. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  contend  against 
the  evidence  of  M.  Tulbagh,  or  deny  the  just- 
iiess  of  M.  dc  Vosm:icr's  remark,  for  I  had  no 

other 
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oilier  authority  for  the  name  and  coiuUiy  of 
this  animal, although  ]  kcpthiinaconsiflcrablo 
time  alive,  than  that  of  the  man  from  whom  I 
bought  it  ,who  said  he  purchased  it  in  Holland 
by  the  name  of  Surikat,  and  (hat  it  came  from 
Surinam.  But  wc  are  now  certain  it  does  not 
belong  to  South  America,  but  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Africa  above  the  Ca|}cof  GoodHope^ 
as  to  its  name  we  are  still  uninformed,  but 
which  can  easily  be  changed  whenever  that  in 
its  native  country  can  be  procure^l. 


THE  TARSIER. 


WE  saw  tliis  animal  (Jig.  167)  by  chance 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  person  who  could 
neither  inform  us  whence  it  came,  nor 
Low  it  was  called.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
excessive  length  of  its  hind  legs.  The 
bones  of  the  feet,  and  especially  those  which 
compose  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  arc 
pf  an  extraordinary  le.igth,  and  it  is  from 
this  distinctive  character  we  have  taken 
i(s  name.     The  tarsier,  however,   is  not  the 

only 
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only  animal  whose  hind  feet  are  thus  formecf  j 
the  tarsus  of  the  jerboa  is  btill  longer,  there- 
fore ihe  name  of  tarsia,  which  we  have  given 
to  it  must  only  be  considered  as  a  preca- 
rious appellation,  which  ought  to  be  laid 
aside  when  the  name  it  bears  in  its  native 
country  is  known.  The  jerboa  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Barbary  and  the  East  Indies.  At  first 
I  imagined  the  tarsier  might  belong  to  the  same 
countries  from  i(s  resemblance  to  that  animal ; 
they  are  both  of  the  same  size,  which  is  not 
bigger  than  that  of  a  middling  rat ;  both  have 
prodigious  long  tails  furnished  at  their  ends 
with  long  hairs ;  both  have  their  hind  le^s 
excessively  long,  and  those  before  extremely 
short ;  both  have  large  eyes,  and  large  erect 
cars;  both  have  the  lower  part  of  their  hind 
legs  without  any  hair,  while  alltherestof  their 
body  is  covered  with  it.  These  animals  having 
thus  in  common  such  singular  characters,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  probability  of  their  being 
similar  species,  or  at  least  two  species  produced 
in  the  same  climate:  nevertheless,in  comparing 
them  together,  in  other  respects,  it  becomes  not 
only  doubtful,  but  almost  certain  that  it  it 
no  sucJi  thiuff.  The  tarsier  has  five  toes  to 
every  foot;  and  may  be  said  to  have  four 
hands,  for  the  toes  are  very  long  and  sufficiently 

divided : 
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divided  ;  the  largest  of  those  behind,  or  the 
thumb,  is  terminal cd  by  a  flat  nail ;  and  al- 
though the  nails  of  the  otiier  toes  are  pointed, 
thoy  are  so  short  and  so  small,  that  they  do 
not  prevent  the  animal  from  using  its  four  feet 
like  hands.  The  jerboa,  on  the  contrary,  has 
only  four  toes  and  four  long  and  crooked 
claws  on  its  fore  feet,  and  instead  of  a  thumb, 
it  has  only  a  tubercle  without  a  nail.  But  what 
removes  it  further  from  our  tarsier,  it  has  only 
three  toes  or  three  great  claws  on  the  hind  feet. 
This  difference  is  too  great  for  animals  whose 
species  approach  each  other ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  they  belong  to  distant  climates  ; 
for  the  tarsier,  by  its  small  size,  four  hands, 
long  toes,  little  claws,  and  its  long  tail  and 
feet,  seems  to  have  a  much  greater  affinity  with 
the  Mexican  and  other  opossums.  But  we 
mean  only  to  mention  our  doubts,  and  should 
be  greatly  obliged  to  those  who  can  indicate  to 
us  the  real  climate  and  name  of  this  little  ani- 
mal,* rare  and  singular. 

VOL.  VIII.  R  r  THE 

*  Sonnini  observes,  that  this  rare  and  singular  animal  is 
found  in  the  most  distant  islands  of  the  ladian  Ocean,  and 
more  particularly  at  Araboyna,  where  it  is  called  the  '>oJie 
in  the  language  of  Madagascar.  This  is  the  only  additional 
fact  that  has  been  acquired  respecting  the  tarsier,  since  the 
time  of  Buffon. 
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TWO  animals,  a  male  and  female,  v.hich 
were  sent  to  us  by  the  name  of  Surinam  rats, 
but  which  have  much  less  affinity  to  rats,  than 
with  those  animals  with  which  we  have  given 
tJie  history  under  the  names  of  the  marmose  and 
cayopoUin.  We  have,  Iherefore,  rejected  the 
denomina(ion  of  Surinam  rats,  as  complex  and 
misapplied.  As  it  has  never  been  mentioned 
by  any  naturalist  or  traveller,  wc  have  called 
it  phalanger,  (jig'  1680  from  its  jjhalanges 
being  singularly  formed,  and  because  the  two 
first  toes  on  the  fore-feet  are  joined  to  each 
other  to  the  fend  of  the  last  phalanx,  and  are 
separated  only  near  the  claws;  the  thumb  is 
separated  from  the  other  toes  and  has  no 
claws;  this  last  character,  although  remark- 
able, is  not  peculiar,  for  the  Virginia  and  mu- 
rine opossums  have  the  same,  but  none  of  them 
have  the  J) halanges  fastened  together. 

These 
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These  animals  vary  in  the  colour*  of  the 
hair,  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit, 
or  a  very  large  rat,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
excessive  leng^th  of  tlicir  tail,  snout,  and  the 
form  of  their  teeth,  which  alone  is  sufficicntto 
distinguish  them  from  the  opossums,  the  rats, 
and  every  other  species  of  animals  with  which 
it  may  be  supposed  to  relate. 


THR  COQUALLIN. 


I  DISCOVERED  this  animal,  wliich  was 
sent  me  from  America,  under  the  name  of  the 
orange-coloured  squirrel^  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  Fernandes  calls  quauh icollotquapachli 
cozticotequaJUn  :  but  as  these  Mexican  words 
are  very  difficult  to  pronounce,  I  have  abridg- 
ed the  last  to  coquallin  (Jig-  169.).  It  is  not 
a  squirrel,  although  it  greatly  resembles  that 
animal  both  in  the  figure  and  bashincss  of  the 

tail, 

*  The  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  tliebody  is  reddish  mix- 
ed with  light  ash  colour  and  yellow.  The  hind  part  of  the 
head  and  middle  of  the  back,  are  marked  with  a  black  line. 
The  throat,  belly,  legs,  and  part  of  the  tail,  lue  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  white.     Pcnnanfs  Sjnojais. 
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tail,  for  it  not  only  differs  by  many  external 
characters,  but  also  by  its  disposition  and 
manners. 

The  coquallin  is  much  larger  than  the  squir- 
rel; in duplam  fae  crescit  magniludinem,  says 
Fernandes.  It  is  a  pretty  animal,  and  very  re- 
markable for  i<s  colours;  its  belly  is  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  its  head  as  well  as  body  varie- 
gated widi  white,  black,  brown  and  orange. 
It  covers  its  back  with  its  tail  like  the  squirrel; 
but  has  not,  like  that  animal,  small  brushes  of 
hair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears :  he  never  climbs 
lip  trees,  but  dwells  in  holes  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  like  the  ground  squirrel,  where  it  brings 
forth  its  young;  it  likewise  stores  up  corn  and 
fruit  to  feed  on  during  winter;  it  is  a  jealous 
and  cunning  animal,  aadso  wild  that  it  is  im-" 
possible  to  be  tamed. 

The  coquallin  is  only  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  America.  The  white  and  orange-co- 
loured squirrels  of  the  East  Indies  are  much 
smaller,  and  their  colours  are  uniform.  Those 
are  true  squirrels  -which  dwell  and  produce 
their  young  on  trees ;  but  the  coquallin,  and 
the  American  ground  squirrel,  burrow  under 
ground  like  rabbits,  and  have  no  other  affinity 
to  squirrels  than  their  resemblance  in  form. 
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THE    HAMSTER. 


THE  Hamster  {fig.  170.)  vs  the  most  fa- 
mous and  the  most  destructive  rat  that  exists. 
The  reason  wli  v  we  did  not  give  its  history 
among  the  otlier  rats  was  because,  at  tijat  time 
we  htui  not  been  able  to  procure  one  of  them; 
and  we  are  now  indebted  tor  the  knowledge  we 
Jiave  acquired  of  it  to  the  Marquis  de  Moiil- 
mirail  and  M.  de  Waltz,  w^io  has  sent  us  two 
living  hamsters  with  an  instructive  memoir  on. 
(heir  manners  and  natural  habits.  We  fed  oac 
of  these  animals  for  many  months,  for  the 
j)urp.ose  of  examining  it  with  attention,  and 
afterwards  dissected  it,  in  order  to  compare  its 
internal  structure  with  tliat  of  olher  rats,  and 
observed,  that  in  i(S  intcriotr  parts  it  resembled 
more  the  water  rat  than  any  other  animal ;  it 
resembled  biiii  also  by  the  smallness  of  its  eyes 
and  the  fineness  of  its  hair ;  but  its  tail,  instead 
of  being  long,  is  much  shorter  than  that  oi  the 
bhort-tailed  field  mouse,  whicli,  as  Ave  have 
a] read V  observed,  greatly  resembles  the  water- 

rat 
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rat  in  its  internal  conformation.  All  these 
animals  lisT  under  the  earth,  and  seem  to  be 
animated  ^vilh  the  same  instinct.  They  have 
nearly  the  same  habits,  and  particularly  that  of 
collecting  corn,  &c.  and  making  great  maga- 
zines in  their  holes:  we  shall,  therefore,  dwell 
much  less  on  the  resemblances  of  shape  and 
dispositions,  than  upon  differences  which  dis- 
tinguished the  hamster  from  all  the  other  rats 
and  mice,  and  field-mice,  we  have  already 
spoken  of. 

Agricola  is  the  tirst  author  who  has  given 
precise  and  particular  indications  of  this  ani- 
mal. Fabricius  added  several  facts,  but 
Schwcnckfeld  has  done  more  than  all  the  rest; 
he  dissected  the  hamster,  and  gave  a  descrip- 
tion-ofit,  which  agrees  almost  entirely  with 
ours  ;  notwithstanding  v^liich  he  has  not  been 
quoted  by  n.ituralists  of  a  more  modern  date, 
who  have  been  contented  with  copying  Ges- 
Ber  ;  and  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  that  author  to 
remark,  his  observations  arc  so  full  and  cor- 
rect, that  by  subjoining  those  of  M.  de  Waitz 
we  have  whatever  can  be  wished  for  on  the 
subject  of  this  animal. 

"  The  habitations  of  the  hamsters  arc  of  dif- 
ferent constructions,  according  to  the  sex  and 
age,  and  also  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land.  That  of  the  male  has  an  oblique  passage, 

at 
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at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  "quantity  of  earth 
llirown  np.  At  a  distance  from  the  entrance 
there  is  a  hole  which  descends  perpendicularly 
intothe  chambers,  or  cavities  of  the  habitation. 
There  is  no  hillock  of  earth  near  this  hole, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  the  oblique  en- 
trance is  made  hollow  from  the  outside,  and 
that  the  perpendicular  hole  is  worked  within- 
side  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

"  The  habitation  of  the  female  has  also  an 
oblique  passage,  with  two,  three,  and  even 
eight  perpendicular  holes,  by  which  the  young 
ones  may  come  in  and  go  out.  The  male  and 
female  have  each  a  separate  abode,  and  the  fe- 
male's is  deeper  than  that  of  the  male. 

"  Both  male  and  female  burrow  in  the  earth, 
at  one  or  two  feet  distance  from  the  perpen- 
dicular holes  :■  and  according  to  their  age,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  multiply,  they  form  one, 
two,  or  three  particular  cavities,  in  form  of 
vaults,  as  well  above  as  below,  and  which  are 
more  or  less  spacious,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  their  provisions. 

•*  The  perpendicular  hole  is  the  common 
passage  by  which  they  go  in  and  out,  and  by 
the  oblique  one  they  throw  out  the  earth  which 
they  scratch  up.  This  passage  also  has  a 
gentle  declivity  into  some  of  the  Ctivities,  and 
afliore^teep  one  in  othcrsj  which  serves  for 

a  free 
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a  free  circulation  of  aic  in  their  snbterraneoas 
habitations.  The  cavity  wlnre  the  female 
brings  forth  her  young  contains  no  provision, 
but  is  only  a  nest  fornied  of  straw  and  Jieebs. 
Thfi  depth,  of  the  cavities  is  very  different. 
The  young  hamster  in  his  first  year  makes 
its  burrow  only  a  foot  deep,  while  the  old 
animals  often  dig  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet :  all  the  cavities  communicate  together  in 
one  habitation,  and  which  is  sometimes  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  diameter. 

"  These  animals  store  their  magazines  with 
dry  clover^  com  in  the  ear,  and  be  ins  and  peas 
in  their  pods  ;  having  separated  they  carry  out 
the  husks  and  pods  by  the  oblique  passage. 
They  commonly  begin  to  get  isi  their  winter 
store  about  the  end  of  Augu  >t,  and  which  they 
convey  to  thdr  habitations  ia  a  pouch  they 
have  in  their  cliecks'. 

"  When  the  hamster  has  filled  his  niaga* 
zines  Ite  covers  them  over,  jnid  carefully  shuts 
all  the  avenues  to  them  with  earth  :  thts  pre- 
caution renders  the  discovery  of  these  aniniials 
very  difficultt,  and'  the  heaps  of  earth  which 
they  throw  up  ba;fore  the  obliiqae  passage  are 
the  oaly  marks  to  t»ace  tlieir  habifarions.  The 
most,  usual  method  of  'akinijj  them  is  by 
digging  them  out  (rf  their  hoks,  Avhich   is 

ititended 
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attended  with  much  trouble,  on  account  of  the 
depth  and  extent  of  their  burrows.  However, 
a  man  versed  in  this  business  commonly  effects 
his  purpose  with  good  success  and  profit,  for 
in  autumn  he  seldom  fails  of  finding  tuo 
bushels  of  good  corn  in  each  habitation,  and 
tlic  fur  of  these  animals  is  valuable.  The 
hamsters  bring  forth  two  or  three  times  in  a 
year,  and  seldom  less  than  five  or  six.  Some 
years  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  to  be 
seen,  and  in  others  scarcely  any  to  be  met  with. 
They  multiply  considerably  when  the  seasons 
are  wet,  which  causes  a  great  scarcity  of  grain 
by  the  immense  devastations  they  make. 

"  The  hamster  begins  to  burrow  at  the  age 
of  six  weeks  or  two  months;  but  they  never 
copulate  ia  the  first  year. 

"  The  pole-cat  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  ham- 
sters, which  he  destroys  in  great  numbers,  and 
even  takes  possession  of  tJieir  holes. 

"  The  back  of  the  hamster  is  commonly 
brown,  and  the  belly  white  ;  there  aresomej 
however,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  this  difference 
raay  proceed  from  their  age;  besides  these, 
bihers  are  met  with  entirely  black.'" 

The  hamsters  destroy  each  other  like  field- 
mice;  two  of  them  being  put  in,to  the  same 
cage,  the  female  killed  the  male  in  the  night, 
YOL.  VIII.  S  s  and 
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and  having  divided  the  muscles  that  held  iTie 
jaws  together,  she  devoured  great  part  of  hi& 
viscera.  There  are  great  numbers  produced  in 
one  year,  and  are  so  destructive  that  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  a  reward  is  fixed  on  tlieir 
heads.  They  are  indeed  so  numerous  there  that 
their  fur  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
AH  these  circumstances,  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  Memoir  of  M.  de  Waitz,  and 
the  observations  of  M.  de  Montmirail,  appear 
to  be  true,  and  agree  with  what  we  have  learnt 
from  other  quarters  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is 
not  so  certain,  as  mentioned  in  the  same  Me- 
moir, that  these  animals  are  dormant  the  whole 
winter,  and  recover  in  spring.  The  hamster^ 
which  we  kept  during  the  winter  of  1762-3, 
in  a  chamber  without  any  tire,  and  where  the 
cold  was  intense  enough  to  freeze  water,  did 
not  become  torpid,  but  moved  about,  and  ate 
as  usual ;  while  the  dormice  which  we  had  alive- 
were  benumbed  with  a  much  less  degree  of  cold . 
Therefore  the  hamster  has  not  any  affinity 
with  the  marmot  or  dormice  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  is  very  improperly  denominated  the 
Strashurgh  marmot  by  some  of  our  naturalists,, 
since  it  does  not  sleep  like  the  marmot,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  viciiiity  of  Strasburgh. 


SUF- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


IN  an  extract  from  a  German  publication 
of  M.  Sulzer,  wliich  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
de  Literature  of  the  IStli  of  September,  1774, 
Avefijid  many  additional  observations  respecting 
the  hamster.  As  a  proof  of  its  multiplicity  in 
Germany  an  instance  is  given,  that  in  one 
year  uas  taken  to  the  town-house  at  Gotha, 
U,574  skins,  in  another  54,429,  and  in  a  third 
SO,  139.  It  is  also  there  stated,  that  the  male 
-is  a  courageous  animal,  and  Avill  defend  him- 
self against  the  attacks  of  cither  dogs,  cats,  or 
men ;  that  he  is  naturally  of  a  morose  disposi- 
tion, agrees  not  wilh  his  own  species,  and 
will  even  at  times  destroy  his  own  family ;  be 
devours  mice,  birds,  or  any  animal  that  he  can 
overcome,  and  he  drinks  very  little.  In  the 
winter  they  retire  into  their  holes,  where  the 
female  remains  much  longer  than  the  males; 
she  goes  four  weeks  with  young,  and  gene- 
rally has  six  at  a  litter.  When  in  a  torpid 
state  they  do  not  appear  to  respire,  or  to  have 
the  smallest  degree  of  feeling.    On  opening  the 

chest, 
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chest,  however,  the  heart  is  perceived  (o  beat 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  where- 
as, when  in  full  spirits,  and  somewhat  irritated, 
it  has  been  known  to  beat  180  times  in  the 
same  space;  when  in  this  state,  which  he  is 
never  reduced  to  in  the  open  air,  an  electric 
shock  will  not  rouse  him. 

From  the  fact  which  we  formerly  stated, 
iiamclj,  that  the  hamster  which  we  kept  con- 
fined in  a  cage,  and  in  a  room  where  water  was 
frozen,  was  not  reduced  to  a  torpid  state,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  M.  Sulzer  has  not  stated 
the  degree  of  cold,  or  want  of  air,  which  ren- 
dered them  so.  M.  Alleraand  has  confirmed 
this  fact  in  the  observations  he  has  added 'to 
the  hamster  in  the  Dutch  edition  of  my  work. 
Among  otlier  rcinarks,  he  says,  this  animal  is 
of  the  mouse  kind,  and  bleeps  during  winter, 
like  the  marmot;  he  is  of  a  forbidding  exter- 
nal appearance,  and  his  manners  are  not  less 
disgusting;  for  he  has  not  a  t^ingle  social  qua- 
lity ;  he  destroys  and  devours  every  animal  he 
can  conquer,  not  excepting  his  own  species ; 
and  even  the  females,  to  whom  he  is  led  by 
instinct,  would  suffer  no  better  fate,  after  the 
gratification  of  his  passions,  which  are  of  short 
duration,  if  she  did  noi  contrive  her  escape,  or 
secure  her  own  life  by  the  killing  of  him  first. 

These 
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These  animals  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  are  the  only  ones  of  Europe  which  have 
pouches  in  their  cheeks.  They  avoid  ex- 
ireraes,  and  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  very 
warm  or  very  cold  countries.  As  he  feeds 
upon  grain,  and  dwells  under  the  earth,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  his  habitation 
that  the  soil  should  neither  be  hard,  sandy, 
nor  marshy,  but  one  that  is  easily  penetrated, 
and  yet  so  firm  as  not  <o  crumble  down  ;  and 
jl  is  for  this  reason  that  the  hamsters  are  more 
numerous  in  Thurini^ia  than  in  any  other 
phice,  Mhcre  also  they  have  the  equally  great 
advutitaf^e  of  procuring  all  kinds  of  grain  with 
icase,  it  being  an  abundant  article  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  hamsters  come  in  season  about  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  males  seek  out  the  females, 
who  always  have  separate  habitations,  but  do 
not  remain  n  ith  them  above  a  few  days.  If 
two  males  meet  In  the  same  hole  they  instUntly 
attack  each  o'her,  and  never  give  over  until 
one  has  laid  the  other  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
victor  of  course  takes  possession  of  the  female, 
and  during  their  amours  they  lay  aside  that 
ferocity  with  which  at  other  times  they 
constanlly  persecute  each  other;  nay,  they 
)vill  at  this  time  act  for  their  mutual  defence, 

and 
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and  if  their  bole  liappens  to  be  opened,  and 
)he  female  perceives  the  male  in  danger,  she 
■ftill  fiy  at  their  disturber,  and  inflict  deep  and 
painful  wounds.  Tlie  females  bring  forth  two 
m  three  times  every  year,  they  seldom  have 
Ifss  than  six  young,  and  more  frequently  from 
sjx^een  to  eighteen ;  they  grow  very  fiist,  for 
they  begin  to  dig  the  earth  wlicn  they  are  fif- 
teen days  old,  and  are  entirely  thrown  off  by 
their  mother  when  they  are  three  weeks  old. 
They  have  little  attachment  to  their  offspring, 
for  if  their  habitations  are  attacked  the  mother's 
only  solicitude  is  io  take  care  of  herself;  for 
which  she  pcnetrales  deeper  into  the  earth,  and 
is  so  regardless  of  the  cries  of  her  young  that 
she  even  blocks  up  tlie  hole  after  her  to  prevent 
their  following. 

They  feed  on  all  kinds  of  herbs,  roots,  grain, 
and  the  flesh  of  those  animals  which  they  can 
subdue.  As  they  are  not  calculated  for  going 
a  ^rcat  distance,  they  lay  in  their  first  store  of 
sach  provisions  as  the  fields  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  present,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  one 
lof  Iheir  chambers  is  often  found  full  of  a  single 
sort  of  grain;  but  as  the  harvest  is  got  in  they 
go  to  greater  distances,  carrying  back  with 
them  every  thing  they  can  meet  with,  wilh* 
out  distinction;  and  for  this  purpose  Nature 

has 
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has  bestowed  on  them  a  poiicli  in  each  clieek, 
the  outsides  of  which  are  smooth  and  mem- 
branous, and  the  insidcs  furnished  Avith  » 
number  of  glands,  which  supply  a  fluid,  and 
keep  them  so  flexible  that  they  receive  no  in- 
jury from  any  kinds  of  grain  they  may  wish 
to  convey,  however  rough  or  sharp.  In  each 
of  these  pouches  he  can  carry  an  ounce  and  a 
lialf  of  grain,  and  which  he  empties  by  pressing 
his  fore-feet  against  his  cheeks.  When  a  ham- 
ster is  met  thus  loaded  he  may  be  taken  with 
tlie  hand,  because  at  that  time  he  cannot  bite ; 
but  if  he  is  not  laid  hold  of  instantly  he  soon 
empties  his  poaches,  and  will  defend  himself. 
An  old  male  Avill  collect  a  great  quantity  of 
grain  in  this  manner,  and  there  have  been 
instances  of  finding  100  pounds  weight  in  a 
single  hole;  but  the  females  and  the  young 
ones  do  not  store  so  much. 

If  their  holes  are  opened  in  winter,  the  ani- 
mal is  found  lying  upon  a  bed  of  soft  straw, 
Avith  his  head  bent  between  his  two  fore-legs 
under  his  belly,  and  his  hind  feet  turned  up 
and  resting  on  his  nose ;  his  eyes  are  quite 
shut,  and  if  forced  open  they  close  again  im- 
mediately; in  a  word,  he  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a  dead  animal,  and  his  whole  body 
feels  as  cold  as  ice.     This  torpid  state  of  the 

hamster 
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hamster  has  been  attributed  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cold ;  but  although  that  may  be  thd 
case  with  bats  and  dormice,  yet  it  is  necessary 
■with  this  animal  that  he  should  also  be  deprived 
of  the  impression  of  the  air;  for  if  lie  be  shut 
up  in  a  cage,  and  put  in  a  room  where  water 
will  freeze,  he  will  not  become  torpid  ;  but  if 
that  cage  is  buried  some  feet  under  the  earth, 
and  so  covered  that  the  air  cannot  penetrate  to 
him,  he  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  become 
equally  so  as  if  he  were  in  an  habitation  of  his 
own  framing.  The  cage  being  brought  up 
the  animal  soon  recovers  in  the  air,  and  if  put 
under  the  earth  he  sinks  again  into  his  torpid 
state ;  and  this  he  will  continue  to  do  as  long 
as  there  is  any  frost.  The  same  circumstance 
takes  place  if  they  are  dug  out  of  their  holes 
during  their  torpor,  after  being  a  few  hours  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  they  invariably  awake,  whethei" 
it  is  night  or  day,  which  proves  that  light  is 
not  part  of  the  cause.  In  recovering  from  his 
torpid  state  the  limbs  of  the  hamster  first  begin 
to  lose  their  stiffness,  he  then  breathes,  but  at 
long  intervals ;  by  degrees  Opens  his  mouth  and 
eyes;  at  length  he  endeavours  to  get  upon  his 
leffs,  and  continues  his  efforts  until  he  has  ac- 
complishcd  that  point ;  when  after  standing  per- 
fectly 
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fectly  still  for  a  few  moments,  he  begins  to 
Wrt^k  and  go  about  as  nsual. 

Tiiis  animal  seeras  to  be  influenced  by  no 
other  passions  but  rage,  forlie  invariably  makes 
■\v:ir  against  all  ihat  come  in  his  way,  regardless 
of  their  superiority  in  sizeorsirengdi.  lie  has 
no  idea  of  flight,  and  will  suffer  himself  to  be 
beat  to  pieces  rather  than  yield.  When  he 
sees  a  dog  coming  towards  hiru,  he  empties  his 
c!ieeks,  if  he  happens  to  be  loaded,  then  swells 
tjiera  up  to  an  enormous  size,  waits  the  ap- 
proach of  his  er!cn;y,  who  being  sufficiently 
near,  he  rise's  upon  liis  hind  legs,  and  darlsfur 
riously  upon  him  ;  and  if  he  once  inakes  good 
his  hold  lienever  quits  it  without  the  loss  of  life ; 
but  the  dogs,  who  are  fond  of  hu;iting  them, 
generally  avoid  the  first  attack,  and  then  seize 
tlicra  by  the  back.  Mis  ferocious  disposition  is 
not  only  exercised  against  other  animals,  but 
even  his  own  specios,  for  two  hamsters  never 
meet  but  they  attack  each  other,  and  fight  till 
one  is  slain,  whom  the  conqueror  devours ;  and 
in  (his  re9|)ect  there  is  no  difference  even  if  the 
rencounter  is  between  a  male  and  female.* 

*  This  animal  is  vet7  common  in  nil  the  soutliern  parts  of 
Russia, principally  in  the  most  fertile  countries  and  the  best 
cuUlvated.  He  is  not  even  rare  in  Tartarv  and  the  most 
southern  parts  of  Siberia.  In  the  desarts  they  live  a  wander- 
ings life ;  and  they  choose  from  preference  those  jilaces  where 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  liquorice,  tlie  seeds  of  which 
serve  them  for  provi^iyn. 

TOL.   Vlll.  T  t  TJiK. 
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THE  BOBAKj*  AND  OTHER  MAHMOTS. 


THE  name  of  the  Strasburg  marmot  has 
been  affixed  to  the  hamster,  and  that  of  the 
Poland  marmot  \o  the  bobak  {ftg.  171).  But 
it  is  as  certain,  that  the  hamster  is  not  a  mar- 
mot, as  it  is  probable  the  bobak  is  one;  for  he 
pnlv  differs  from  the  marmot  of  the  Alps  by 
the  colv^ur  of  his  hair,  -which  instead  of  being- 
brown  is  rather  a  pale  yellow :  he  has  also  a 
thumb,  or  claw,  to  the  fore-feet,  while  the  mar- 
mot has  only  four  toes  and  no  thumb  ;  but  in 
every  other  respect  they  perfcctlj^  resemble, 
which  makes  tts  presume  they  do  not  form  two 
distinct  species.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  monax,  or  Canadian  marmot,  which  some 
travellers  hove  termed  the  whistler:  he  only 
seems  to  differ  from  the  marmot  by  the  tail, 
•which  is  longer  and  thicker  of  hair.  There- 
fore the  Can;!  liaa  monax,  the  Poland  bobak, 
and  the  Alpine  marmot,  appear  to  be  all  the 
samo  animal,  which  from  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent climates  have  undergone  tliote  altera- 
tions 

*  This  is  its  Polish  name.  It  is  Called  t-witich  from  the 
cry  of  the  animal. 
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iions  we  have  before  particularized.  As  this 
Species  prefers  the  coldest  and  highest  moun- 
tains, and  inhabits  Pohmd,  Russia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  no  v.onder  it  is 
fouiid  in  Canada,  where  it  is  only  sohicwhat 
less,  a  circumstance  not  particular  to  it  alone ; 
for  all  animals  common  to  both  continents  are 
smaller  in  the  new  tiian  in  iltc  old. 

The  Siberian  animal,  cf^lled  by  the  Russians 
jevrascfika,  is  a  kind  of  marmot,  still  less  than 
the  Canadian  raonax,  the  head  of  which  is 
round,  and  tlie  snout  snubbnd.     It  has  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  nor  can  the  auditory  passages  be 
seen  without  turning  back  the  hair.      The 
length  of  the  body,  includincr  the  hpad,  is  not 
above  a  foot;  the  tail,  which  is  scarcely  .'hree 
inches  long,  is  nearly  round  towards  il  s  body, 
then  flat,  and  truncated  towards  irs  extremity. 
The  body  is  thick,  the  hair  yellovv,  mixed 
with  grey,  and  blackish  towards  the  end  of  the 
tail.     The  legs  are  sliorf,  but  those  before  are 
somewhat  longer  than  those  behind.      The 
hind  feet  have  five  toes,  with  five  l;bck  claws, 
a  little  crooked :  the  fore  feet  have  but  four. 
When  these  aniiftals  are  irritated,  or  when  ihey 
are  surprised,  they  bite  violently,  and  make  a 
shrill  noise  like  the  marmot.     They  sit  upon 
their  hind  legs  to  feed,  and  carry  the  food  to' 

their 
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their  ir.oullis  with  their  fore  paws.  They  cc*-» 
piilatc  in  spring,  and  bring  forlh  in  sunmmer  ; 
comtnonly  fjve  or  six  at  a  lime.  They  dig 
burrows  for  their  winter  residence,  and  the  fe- 
males suckle  their  young  at  the  bof  torn  of  tlu'ir 
habitations.  Though  these  animals  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  tlie  marmots,  they  never- 
theless seem  to  be  a  different  species,  for  tlic 
Poland  or  Alpine  species  of  marmot  are  found 
in  tlie  same  parts  of  Siberia,  wliich  the  inha- 
bita.nts  call  siiroks,  and  these  two  species  have 
never  been  obs<^rved  to  mix  together,  nor  pro- 
duce an  intermediate  race. 


THE    JERHOA. 


JEKBOA  is  a  generic  name,  which  is  made 
useof  lo  denote  those  remarkable  animals  whose 
legs  are  extremely  disproportionate ;  those  be- 
fore being  not  above  one  inch  long,  and  those 
behind  two  inches  one  fourth,  exactly  resem- 
bling those  of  a  bird.  There  are  four  distinct 
species,  or  varieties,  in  this  genus ;  first,  the 
tarsier,  which  we  have  already  spoken  of,  and 
which  is  certainly  a  particular  species,  having 

five 
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live  toes  on  each  fool,  like  those  of  a  monkey. 
Secondly,  ihc  jerboa,  which  lias  four  toes  on 
the  fore-feet,  ami  three  on  those  behind.  Third, 
the  (da2;taga,  -whose  feet  are  formed  like  those 
of  the  jerboa,  with  this  difference,  that  it  has 
five  toes  on  the  forefeet,  and  three  on  the 
hind,  with  a  spur,  tliat  may  be  considered  as 
a  thumb,  or  fourth  toe,  much  shorter  than  the 
others.  Fourth,  ihe daman  Israel,  or  lamh  of 
Israel,  which  has  four  toes  to  tlie  fore  feet,  and 
five  on  those  beliind,  and  which  may  possibly, 
be  the  same  animal  that  Llnnaus  has  describ- 
ed under  the  name  of  mus  longipcs. 

The  head  of  the  jerboa  is  sloped  somewhat 
i.-i  the  manner  of  a  rabbit;  but  the  eyes  are 
larger,  and  the  cars  shorter,  higher,  and 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Its  nose  is 
deprived  of  liair,  and  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  and 
it>  muzzle  short  and  thick,  the  orifice  of  the 
mouth  y^ry  narrow,  the  upper  jav.'  very  broad, 
and  the  lawcr  narrow  and  short;  the  teeth 
are  like  those  of  a  rabbit  ;  the  whiskers  are 
con)posed  of  long  black  and  white  hairs; 
tlic  fore  feet  are  very  *hort,  and  never  touch 
the  ground;  tliey  are  furni;>hed  with  four 
claws,  and  are  .only  used  as  hands  to  carr\' 
the  food  to  the  mouth  ;  the  hind  feet  liave  but 
three  toes,  the  middle  one  is  longest,  and  all  of 

them 
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♦hem  have  daws;  thctail  is  three  times  long-er 
than  the  body,  and   is    covered  with   short 
stubborn  hair,  of  the  same  colour  as  tljoseon 
the  back,  but  tufted  at  the  end  witli  longer 
and  softer  hair  ;   the  legs,  nose,  and  ears,  are 
bare,  and  of  a  flesh  colour ;  the  upper  part  of 
fhe  head  and  back  are  covered   with  reddish 
liair,  the  sides,  throat,  and  belly,  are  whitish  ; 
below  the  reins,  and  near  the  tail,  there  is  a 
large  black,  transversal  band,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent. 

The  alagtaga  is  smaller  than  a  rabbit,  its 
body  is  shorter,  its  ears  arc  long,  wide,  bare, 
thin,  transparent,  and  sprinkled  with  blood- 
Tcsscls,  which  are  very  apparent ;  the  upper 
jaw  is  much  larger  than  the  lower,  but  blunt 
and  pretty  wide  at  the  extremity  ;  the  whisk- 
ers arc  large;  the  teeth  are  like  those  of  the 
rai,  the  eyes  full,  with  the  iris  and  pupil  of 
a  brown  colour.     The  body  of  this  animal 
is  narrow  before,  but  very  broad  and  round 
beljind  ;  the  tail  is  very  long,   it  is  not  so 
thick  as  the  little  finger  of  a  man,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  it   is  covered  wi(h  short  and 
rough  hair,  which  grows  longer,  softer,  and 
thicker,  towards  the  end,  tillat  length  it  forms 
a  kind  of  tuft,  black  at  the  beginning,  and 
white  towards  the  extremity.     The  fore-feet 

are 
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are  very  short  and  have  five  toes,  the  liiiid  ones, 
whicl)  are  very  lonjj,  have  only  four,  three  of 
whicli  are  placed  forwards,  and  tlie  fourtli, 
•which  is  a  kind  of  thumb,  stands  at  about  an 
inch  distant  from  the  rest.  All  these  toes  are. 
furnished  with  claws,  shorter  in  the  liind  t'lau 
in  the  forefeet.  The  hair  of  this  animal  is 
soft,  pretty  long,  yellow  on  the  back,  and 
■whitish  under  the  belly. 

Bycomr.aring  tiiese  two  descriptions,  the 
first  of  which  is  taken  from  Edwardsasul  Has- 
selquist,  and  tlie  second  from  Gmelin,  wc  shiitl 
perceive,  thai  thescanitnals  rescmbleeach  other 
as  much  as  possible.  The  jerboa  is  only  smaller 
than  the  ala2;t;jga,  and  has  only  four  toes  on  the 
fore-feet,  and  three  on  ihc  hind  o;:cs,  v.ith- 
out  any  spur  ;  while  the  oilier  has  five  on  the 
fore-feet,  and  three  and  a  spur  on  those  behind  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  difference  is  not 
nniveisal,  for  Dr.  Shaw,  wht)  has  given  a  de- 
scription of  the  jerboa  of  Barl^ary,  represents 
it  with  this  spur,  or  fourth  toe,  on  the  hind- 
feet  ;  and  Mr.  Edwards  remarks,  that  he  care- 
fully examined  tv.ojcrboashcsaw  in  England, 
and  that  he  saw  ny  spur  in  either  of  them. 
Thus  this  character  which  would  specifically 
distiaguikh  the  jerboa  from  the  alagtaga,  not 
being  universal  is  of  no  coiiscquence,    and 

rather 
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ratljcr  remarks  tlie  identity,  than  the  diversity 
oftiie  species.  Neither  is  the  difference  of 
size  any  greater  proof  of  their  being  two  dif- 
li^rent  species  ;  possibly  Edwards  and  Ilassol- 
qiii.st  liave  only  described  joung  jerboas,  and 
M.  Gmelin,  an  old  alagtaga.  There  aie  only 
twoiijiigswiiicu  crca'e  any  doubt  in  in\'  mind, 
viz.  the  diiFerence  in  tliesizeof  their  tails,  and 
the  variety  in  tlieclimatesthey  inhabit,  for  the 
jerboa  is  common  in  Circassia,  Egypt,  Barbary, 
ttnd  Arabia ;  and  the  alagtaga,  in  Tartary, 
along  the  Wolga,  and  as  far  as  Siberia.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  same  kind  of  animal  inliabits 
&i)ch  diO'crent  climates  ;  and  whenever  it  does 
happen  the  species  undergoes  great  changes  ; 
iYhich,wc  presume,  is  the  case  with  the  jerboa, 
of  whicli  tlie  al:igtaga,  notwithstiinding  these 
difiercnces,  seems  tobeonly  a  variety. 

Tisesc  liille  animals  commonly  conceal  their 
liands,  or  fore-feet,  among  their  Iiair  ;  so  that 
at  first  they  appear  to  have  only  hind-teet. 
\V  lu'nthey  move  from  one  place  to  anollier, 
they  do  r.ot  walk,  that  is  advance  one  foot 
before  the  other,  but  jump  or  bonnd  with  the 
greatest  ease,  four  or  five  feet  at  a  time;  ihoy 
rest  themselves  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  only 
sleep  in  the  day.  In  the  night  they  seek  for 
food,  like  hares,  and  like  ihcm,  feed  -oi)  grass 

and 
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arid  all  kinds  of  grain.  They  are  of  a  gentle 
Ha  (lire,  but  are  not  fo  be  tamed  beyond  a  cet- 
lain  limit.  They  burrow  like  rabbits,  and  in 
much  less  time.  They  lay  up  a  store  of  grass 
towards  the  end  of  summer  in  their  habitations, 
and  in  whicli,  in  cold  countries,  they  remain 
during  the  winter. 

With  respect  to  the  daman,  or  lamb  of 
Israel,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  jerboa  kind, 
as  its  fore-legs  are  much  shorter  than  those 
behind,  having  nerer  seen  it,  we  cannot  dobet- 
ter  than  copy  the  description  of  it  as  given  by 
Dr.  Shaw,wIio  speaks  of  thesetwo  animals  as  of 
different  kinds  :  "  The  daman  (says  this  au- 
thor) is  also  a  native  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
common  to  be  met  with  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia; 
it  is  a  very  harmless  animal,  resembling  the 
common  rabbit  in  size,  shape,  and  also  in  the 
disposition  of  the  fore-teeth  ;  but  it  is  some- 
what browner,  has  smaller  eyes,  and  a  head 
more  pointed.  Its  fore-ft*et  are  short,  and  those 
behind  long,  much  in  the  same  proportion  as 
those  of  the  jerboa.  Although  it  sometimes 
conceals  itself  in  the  earth,  its  common  retreat 
is  in  tlie  hollows  and  clefts  of  rocks,  which  is 
a  strong  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  this  ani- 
mal and  not  the  jerboa,  which  is  meant  ia 
Scripture  by  the  Saphan.  I  have  not 
toL.  VIII.  Uu  been 
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■been  able  to  learn  from  any  one  why  it  was 
called  the  daman  of  Israel,  wliich  signifies  the 
lamb  of  Israel."  Prosper  Alpinus,  who  mien- 
.tioned  this  animal  before  Dr.  Shaw,  says,  that 
its  flesh  is  delicate  fo^cl,  and  that  it  is  much 
ibigger  than  the  Europetin  rabbit ;  but  this  Ia»t 
circumstance  seems  doubtful,  for  Dr.  Shaw  hhs 
omrtted  this  passag-eof  Prosper  Alpinus,  whom, 
in  other  respects,  he  has  fully  quoted. 


TUC    ICHNEUMON, 


THIS  animal  in  Egypt  is  called  mangutia^ 
Istit  'Wfe  shall  adopt  the  name  ichneumon  (fig. 
^  17^.)  given  it  by  Aristotle,  and  others,  it  is 
as  domestic  in  Egypt  as  the  cat  is  in  Europe; 
and  is  alike  serviceable  to  destroy  rats  and  mice. 
But  its  inclination  for  prey  is  much  stronger  and 
more  violent, for  it  hunts  and  eats  with  the  same 
avidity,  birds,  quadrupeds,  serpents,  lizards, 
and  insects.  It  attacks  every  living  creature, 
and  feeds  entirely  on  animal  flesh  ;  its  courage 
is  equal  to  the  sharpness  of  its  appetite,  being 
pcither  intimidated  by  the  anger  of  the  dog,  nor 

tLe 
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the  malice  of  the  cat ;  it  even  dreads  not  the 
bile  of  the  serpent,  but  pursues,  seizes,  and 
kills  them,  however  venomous.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  their  venom,  it 
immetliutely  goes  in  search  of  antidotes,  and 
particularly  of  a  root  which  the  Indians  call  by 
its  name,  and  which,  they  say,  is  a  most  sure, 
and  pov/erful  remedy  against  the  bite  of  tl^c 
viper  or  asp.  It  sucks  the  eggs  of  the  croco- 
dile, as  well  as  those  of  fowls  and  birds  ;  it  also 
kills  and  eats  the  young  crocodiles,  though 
they  are  very  strong  even  Avhen  scarcely  come 
out  of  the  shell ;  and  as  fable  commonly  pre- 
cedes (ruth,  it  has  been  alleged  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  antipathy,  the  ichneumon 
enters  the  body  of  the  crocodile  Avhen  he  is 
asleep,  and  never  quits  him  till  it  has  devour- 
ed his  entrails. 

Naturalists  have  supposed  that  there  are  se- 
veral kinds  of  ichneumons,  because  there  are 
some  larger,  and  of  a  different  colour  from 
others;  but  if  we  consider,  that  being  often 
reared  in  houses,  they  must,  like  other  dooiestic 
animals,  undergo  changes,  we  shall  readily 
perceive  that  this  diversity  of  colour  and  size 
only  indicates  simple  varieties,  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  separate  species;  especially  as. 
in  the  two  ichneumons  wliich  I  liave  sccd  alive, 

and 
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and  in  many  stuffed  skins  I  examined,  I  did  not 
observe  that  the  intermediate  shades  both  of 
size  and  colour  differed  from  the  rest  bj  any 
evident  and  constant  character  ;  and  it  only 
appears,  that  in  Egypt,  where  the  ichneumons 
may  be  said  to  be  domestic,  tliey  are  larger 
than  those  in  India,  where  they  are  wild. 

Noraenclators,  who  are  never  willing  that  a 
being  should  be  only  what  it  is,  have  greatly 
varied  on  the  subject  of  the  ichneumon.     Lin- 
naeus first  made  it  of  the  badger  kind,  and  di- 
rectly after  of  the  ferret.     Hassclquist,  follow- 
ing the  Iciisoiis  of  his  master,  also  makes  it  a 
badger.     Klein  and  Brisson  have  placed  it  in 
the  weasel  class,  others  in  the  otter,  and  some 
with  the  rat.  *   I  only  quote  these  ideas  to  shew 
the  want  of  consistency,  and  thecontradictions, 
which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  what  are  called 
generic  denominations,  and  which  are  general- 
ly false,  arbitrary,  vague,  and  equivocal. 

The  ichneumon  is  fond  of  living  by  the 
sides  of  rivers.  During  the  inundations  it 
quits  its  habitation,  and  even  seeks  for  prey 
near  inhabited  places.  They  walk  without 
making  any  noise,  and  change  their  manner 
as  occasion  requires.  Sometimes  they  carry 
their  heads  erect,  foreshorten  their  bodies,  and 

rise 
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•rise  upon  their  hind-legs ;  at  other  times,  thcjr 
creep  and  lengthen  their  bodies  like  a  serpent. 
It  often  sits  upon  its  hind-legs,  and  more  often 
darts  like  an  arrow  upon  its  prey  ;  itsejcs  arc 
lively  and  full  of  fire ;  its  physiognomy  is 
beautiful,  its  body  very  agile,  legs  short,  tail 
thick  and  very  long,  and  its  hair  rough,  and 
sometimes  curled.  Both  male  and  female  have 
a  remarkable  orifice,  independent  of  the  na- 
tural passages;  a  kind  of  pouch,  in  which  an 
odoriferous  liquor  is  secreted  ;  and  some  have 
asserted  that  the  ichneumon  opens  this  pouch 
to  refresh  itself  when  too  hot.  Its  nose  is  very 
sharp,  and  its  mouth  narrow,  which  prevents 
it  from  seizing  any  thing  very  large  ;  but  these 
wants  are  amply  supplied  by  agility  and  cou- 
rage. It  very  easily  strangles  a  cat,  though 
bigger  and  stronger  than  itself ;  it  often  fights 
%vith  dogs,  and  however  large  commonly  gets 
the  better  of  them. 

Their  growth  is  very  quick,  aad  their  lives 
but  of  short  duration  :  they  arc  very  common 
throughout  all  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  from 
Egypt  to  Java;  and  are  even  to  be  met  with 
in  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
but  they  will  not  live  and  produce  in  our  tem- 
perate climates ;  they  are  distressed  by  wind, 
^nd  the  frost  destroys  them  ;  to  avoid  the  one, 

and 
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and  to  co«atej;a,ct  the  effects  of  the  otkfti  hy- 
•warrati),  thej  roll  themselves  up  with  their 
heads  uiicl^r  their  lx4iies.  The  ichneuraoii  wa^ 
ifiuch  esteemed  by  the  ancient  I:]gyplians,  and 
is  still  protecled  wilh  much  care  upan,  acco.uui 
of  the  essential  service  it  performs  in  the  de- 
struction of  noxious  animals,  paiticulaFly  the 
crocodiles,  whose  eggs  it  knows  haw  to  disca^ 
vcr  even  in  the  sand,  and  which  crealures. 
would  become  very  formidable,  from  theiir 
great  multiplication,  one  female  laying  near 
five  hundred  eggs,  if  it  were  not  that  the  ich- 
neumons destroy  them. 


TJIE  FOSSANE. 


THIS  anijpal  is  called  by  some  travellers 
t}\e  genet  of  Madagascar,  because  it  resembles 
the  genet  in  colour,  and  some  other  affinities ;. 
but  it  is  in  general  much  smaller,  aJid  has  not 
Uie  odoriferous  bag,  which  is  an  essential  cha- 
jacter  belonging  to  that  animal.  As  we  were 
oot  certain  as  to  this  fact,  not  being  able  to 
procme  ouie  for  dissection,  v«(^  wrote  to  M, 

fie  Poivre. 
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^  Poitrfe,  "who  had  sent  us  tlie  skin  of  a  fossane 
stuiFed,  and  avJjo  favoured  us  with  (be  follow- 
ing answer: — Lyons,  July  19,  1761.     "  The 
fossahe  tvhich  1  brought  from  Madagascar  is 
aa  animal  whose  manners  are  much  like  those 
of  our  marten.     The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
tisSurcd  me,  that  when  the  male  is  in  heat  it 
emits  a  very  strong  smell  like  musk.     When 
T  sfufted  the  skin  which  is  in  the  royal  gardens 
I  did  not  discover  any  bag,  nor  did  I  find  any 
odorifetotts  steell.     I  reared  two  similar  ani- 
mal"^, the  one  at  Cochinchina,  and  another  in 
the  Phillippi.ic  Islands;  they  were  both  males; 
I  had  (hem  very  young,  and  kept  them  about 
two  or  three  months,  in  which  time  they  had 
become  pretty  familiar.     I  never  found  any 
bag  in  the  parts  you  speak  of,  but  only  ob- 
served that  their  excrements  had  the   same 
smell  as  those  of  our  marten.     They  eat  flesh 
and  fruits,  but  preferred  the  latter,  and  were 
exceedingly  partial  to  bananas,  which  tliey 
devoured  with  voracity.     This  is  a  very  wild 
animal,  and  difficult  to  tame;  though  taken 
when  very  young,  yet  it  preserved  the  look  and 
character  of  ferocity,  which  appeared  to  me 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  an  animal  who 
feeds  by  preference  on  fruits.     The  eye  of  the 
ftv^sune  represents  a  large  black  globe,  in  com- 

parisoft 
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parison  with  the  size  of  its  head,  which  giv^g 
it  a  mischievous  aspect." 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  have  here  art 
opportunity  of  testifying  our  thanks  to  M.  de 
Poivre,  who  from  a  real  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  friendship  for  those  who  cultivate 
it,  has  presented  to  the  cabinet  a  great  number 
of  scarce  and  curious  animals. 

The  animal  called  berbe  in  Guinea  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  same  as  the  fossane,  and  con-' 
sequently  that  this  species  exists  in  Africa  as 
well  as  in  Asia.  "  The  berbe  (says  Bosraan)  has- 
a  more  pointed  snout,  and  a  smaller  body, 
than  our  cat,  and  is  speckled  like  the  civet." 
We  know  of  no  animal  with  which  these  cha- 
racters so  well  agree  as  with  that  of  the  fossane.- 


tl£E   VANSIRE. 


THOSE  who  have  spoken  of  this  animal' 
have  taken  it  for  a  ferret,  to  which  indeed  it 
has  a  great  resemblance;  but  it  differs  in 
characters  sufficiently  strong  io  warrant  our 

considering 
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eonsiderin*  it  as  a  distinct  species.  The  van- 
sire,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  the  IVIadagas- 
car  weasel,  of  which  place  it  is  a  native,  has 
twelve  grinders  in  its  upper  jaw,  while  the  fer- 
ret has  only  eight ;  and  the  lower  grinders, 
though  ten  in  number  in  both  animals,  are 
neither  alike  in  shape  nor  situation.  Besides, 
the  vansire  differs  in  the  colour  of  its  hair  from 
all  ferrets,  though  those,  like  every  other  ani- 
mal which  man  is  careful  of  rearing  and  in- 
creasing, vary  so  much  in  colour,  that  there  is 
a  difference  even  between  male  and  female. 

To  us  it  appears,  that  the  animal  mentioned 
hy  Seba  as  the  weasel  of  Java,  and  which,  he 
says,  the  natives  call  koger'angan^  and  after- 
wards spoken  of  by  Brisson  by  the  name  of  the 
ferret  of  Java,  may  possibly  be  the  same  ani- 
mal as  the  vansire,  at  least  it  comes  nearer  to 
the  vansire  than  to  any  animal  at  present  ' 
known  ;  but  Seba's  description  is  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  establish  a  just  compari- 
son, which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a 
solid  and  explicit  judgment. 


roL.    VIIT. 
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THE  MAKI.* 

AS  this  name  Maki  has  been  given  to  severaf 
animals  we  can  only  use  it  as  a  generic  term, 
tinder  which  we  comprehend  three  animals  of 
the  same  class,  but  varying  in  characters  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  constitute  different  species. 
These  three  animals  have  long  tails,  and  feet 
shaped  like  those  of  the  monkey  ;  but  theit 
snout  is  long,  like  that  of  the  martin  ;  and  they 
have  six  incisive  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  while 
tlie  monkeys  have  but  four. 

The  first  of  this  kind  is  the  mococo,  or 
maucauco,  (Jig-  173.)  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ring-ta'ded  maid.  The  second 
is  the  mongous,  (fig.  174.)  commonly  called 
(he  brown  mold;  but  this  denomination  is  mis- 
applied, for  there  are  among  this  kind,  various 
colours,  some  are  all  brown,  others  with  white 
cheeks  and  feet,  and  still  others  whose  cheeks 
are  black  and  feet  are  yellow.  The  third  is 
the  xan,  ijig-  175.)  called  by  some  the  pied 
maki:  but  this  denomination  has  been  also 
misapplied,  for  besides  those  which  are  pied, 

that 

*  The  word  maii  has  probably  been  derived  from  mocoti 
or  tnaucauc,  which  is  the  name  given  to  these  animals  at  Mo- 
zambique and  in  the  islands  ©f  Madagascar,  whence  it  ori- 
ginally proce«ded. 
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<liat  Is  black  and  white,  there  are  some  all 
white,  and  others  entirely  black.  These  ani- 
mals are  all  natives  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  principally  of  Madagascar,  where 
they  arc  found  in  great  numbers. 

Tlie  maucauco  is  a  beautif^il  animal ;  he  is 
remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  length  of  the  hind  legs,  which  by  far  ex- 
ceed those  before,  and  lor  his  long  and  hand- 
some tail  wliich  is  continually  elevated,  and  in 
motion,  and  upon  which  are  thirty  rings  alter- 
nately black  and  white,  all  very  distinct  and 
separate  from  each  other.  lie  is  of  a  gentle 
disposition,  and  although  he  greatly  resembles 
the  monkeys  in  many  particulars,  he  has  not 
any  of  their  malicious  dispositions.  When  in 
a  state  of  liberty,  they  are  frequently  seen  at 
Madagascar  in  companies  of  thirty  or  forty 
together.  This  animal  is  neither  misdJiievous 
nor  ferocious;  but  as  he  is  always  in  motion, 
it  is  customary  to  keep  hhn  chained  when  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  for  he  may  be  rendered  so 
tame  as  to  be  let  loose  without  any  danger  of 
his  quitting  Iiis  master.  When  he  moves,  it  is 
in  an  oblique  direction,  like  all  animals  which 
have  hands  instead  of  feet.  He  jumps  with 
greater  facility  than  he  walks,  and  is  so  silent 
«n  animal,  that  his  voice  is  seldom  heard,  ex- 

cept 
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ccpt  when  irritatecl,  and  tben  lie  niters  a  sliarp, 
but  very  short  cry.  He  sleeps  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  his  muzzle  resting  on  his  breast.  His 
body  is  not  thicker  than  that  of  a  cat,  but  it  is 
longer,and  he  appears  (o  be  larger  than  he  really 
is  from  the  length  of  his  leg^.  His  hair  is  very 
sott,  although  it  stands  almost  upright.  The 
genilal  parts  of  the  male  maucauco  are  small 
and  concealed,  while  (hose  of  the  mongousaie 
dis-proportionally  large  and  apparent. 

The  mongous  is  less  than  the  maucauco, 
but  his  hair  is  likewise  short,  silky,  and  a  little 
curled.  His  uosc  is  thicker,  and  rcscmbles 
that  of  the  vari.  I  had  a  mongous  in  my  pos- 
session for  several  years  ;  his  coat  was  brown, 
his  eyes  yellow,  his  nose  black,  and  his  cars 
shcwrt.  He  had  a  custom  of  playing  with,  and 
biting-  bis  own  tail,  and  by  this  method  destroy- 
ed four  or^ve  of  thje  last  vertebra?.  He  was 
very  sloN-'cnly ,  and  so  troublesome  that  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  him  chained.  Whenever  he 
got  loose,  he  visited  the  shops  in  (he  neighbour- 
hood, and  would  make  free  with  fruit,  sngar, 
sweetmeats, ^cc.  and  to  obtain  Avhich,  he  would 
open  the  boxes  that  contained  (hem.  At  such 
times  it  was  difficult  to  retake  hitu,  and  he 
would  bite  even  those  he  best  knew.  He  waf» 
almost  continually  grumbling,  and  when  weary 

of 
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of  being  alone,  he  made  a  loud  noise  which 
somewhat  resembled  the  croaking  of  a  frog. 
This  was  a  male  animal,  and  had  extremely 
large  testicles  for  the  size  of  his  body.  He  was 
fond  of  she-cats,  but  his  connection  with  them 
was  too  slight  to  be  productive.    He  was  very 
fearful  of  the  cold  and  wet,  and  never  stirred 
far  from  the  (ire-side,  where  he  sal  upright  to 
warm  himself.     He  was  fed  with  bread  and 
fruits;  his  tongue  was  rough,  like  that  of  a 
cat,  and  he  would  lick  a  person's  hand  until  it 
became  inflamed,  and  if  not  guarded  against 
would  generally  end  with  a  bile.  He  died  with 
the  cold  in  the  winter,  1750,  although  he  ne- 
ver stirred  from  the  fire-side.     He  was  very 
brisk  in  his  motions,  and  sometimes  petulant. 
He  often  slept  in  the  day,  or  rather  dozed,  for 
his  sleep  was  so  light,  that  he  was  disiturbed 
with  the  least  noise. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  mongous 
both  in  colour  and  size.  The  one  we  have 
just  mentioned  was  quite  brown,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  middling  cat.  We  saw  one 
which,  though  adult,  was  not  bigger  than  the 
k>ir.  If  this  small  mongous  had  not  perfectly 
resembled  the  great  one  in  every  respect  but  in 
size,  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  different 
species ;  but  the  resemblance  was  so  perfect, 

that 
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that  we  think  ourselves  justifiable  in  ranking 
(hem  together. 

•    Tlie  vari  is   much  longer,  sironger,  and 
wilder,  than  tlie  maucauco,  and  is  even  dan^ 
gorous  in  its  free  state.      Travellers  tell  us, 
''  that  these  ajiimals  arc  as  furious  as  tigers, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed ;  and  that  their 
voice  is  so  very  loud,  that  when  there  are  only 
two  together  in  the  woods,  it  might  be  ima- 
gined the  noise  proceeded  from  a  hur.dred.*' 
The  voice  of  the  vari^  is  somewhat  like  the 
roaring  of  the  lion,  and  is  very  alarming  to 
those  who  hear  it  for  the   first  time.-   This 
astonishing  power  of  voice  in  an  animal  of  so 
middling  a  size,  depends  on  the  singular  struct 
tnre  of  the  windpipe,  the  two  branches  of 
which  enlarge  and  form  a  concavity  near  its 
entrance  into  the  tubes  of  the  lungs.    Thus  he 
differs  greatly  from  the  maucauco  l^otli  by  nar 
tnre  and  conformation.    Flis  hair  in  general  is 
much  longer,  and  he  has  a  kind  of  ruff  round 
tijc  neck,  consisting  o^  very  long  hair,  which 
forms  a  very  apparent  character,  and  by  which 
he  may  easily  be  distinguished .     In  colour  he 
varies  from  quite  black  (o  white,  and  his  hair, 
lliough  very  long  and  soft,  stands  very  nearly 
jipright.     His  muzzle  is  thicker  and  longer 
^han  that  of  t]ie  maucauco.  His  ears  are  much 

shorter^ 
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ihorter,  and  edged  ^vUl»  long  hairs;  and  his- 
cjes  are  of  so  deep  an  orange-colour,  that  they 
appear  to  be  red. 

The  maucauco,  the  mongous,  and  tJie  vari, 
arc  all  of  the  same  country  ;  and  sccni  to  be 
confined  to  Madagascar,  Mozambique,  and  tlie 
neifrhbonrins:  lands  of  those  islands.  It  does 
not  appear,  by  the  testimony  of  any  traveller, 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  seem  to  be  in  the  Old  Conti- 
nent, -svhat  the  opossums  arc  in  the  New.  Jii 
respect  to  sliape,  the  makis  seem  to  till  up  the 
shade  between  the  long-tailed  monkey,  and 
lower  orders  of  quadrupeds  ;  for  they  have  four 
hands  and  a  long  tail  like  rr.onkeys,  and  at  the 
same  time,  have  a  long  muzzle  like  foxes  and 
polecats.  In  their  manners,  the  makis,  how- 
ever, partake  more  of  the  monkey,  for  al- 
tho'jgh  they  sometimes  feed  upon  flesh,  and 
take  pains  to  seize  on  birds,  they  are  less  carni- 
vorous than  frugivorous;  and  even  in  a  do- 
mestic state  they  prefer  roots,  fruit,  and  bread, 
to  flesh,  raw  or  roasted. 
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Directions  for  placing  the  Plates  in  the 
Eighth  Volume. 

l*age  1     Fig.  135,  15G. 

22  Fig.  137,  138. 

65  Fig.  139,  MO. 

73  Fig.  141,  142. 

75  Fig.  143,  144. 

83  Fig.  145,  146. 

86  Fig.  147,  148. 
117  Fig.  149,  150. 
146  Fig.  151,  152. 
174  Fig.  153,  154. 
211  Fig.  155,  156. 
221  Fig.  157,  158,  153. 
238  Fig.  160,161. 
246  Fig.  162,  163,  164. 
260  Fig.  165,  166,  167. 
306  Fig.  168,  169. 
309  Fig.  170,  171,  172. 
338  Fig.  173,  174,  175. 


T.  Gillet,  Printer,  Wild-Court. 
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